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THOUGHTS ON ARCHERY. 


Wuo, in looking back along the dim vista 
of the past, cannot remember in alphabet 
days, ** A was an Archer, and shot at a 
Frog.” Now this might be all very well 
for the infant mind, but as one grows older 
he realizes that an archer generally has 
some more dignified object for his aim than 
a frog, although I have no doubt that it 
requires as much skill to make sure of 
your frog as it does to bring down any 
other game, or to hit ** the gold” at target 
practice. But this brings us to a considera- 
tion of the fact that archery does not at 
the present day hold the important position 
that it ought to, when we consider what it 
has accomplished in the past, and what a 
hold it has had upon all nations, both 
ancient and modern. 

Archery appears to be as old as the world 
itself. Inthe early history of every country 
we find it mentioned in connection with 
warfare or hunting, thus proving it to 
be the great parent of ail our modern 
methods of death and destruction for man 
and beast. Then, when we turn to my- 
thology, how much of its poetry is due to 
the bow and arrow! Let us suppose Diana 
without the graceful adornment of her 
quiver, or Apollo minus his bow. And 
where would be all the poetic imagery of 
love if Cupid had no bow to strain or dart 
wherewith to impale his victim? 

But to come down to actual fact: the 
mind travels back to the remote ages of the 
world, and there rises up the ideal man, 
and, however indefinite his form or sur- 
roundings, there always stands out in bold 
relief his bow and quiver filled with 
arrows. And as he comes marching with 
free and elastic step down through the cen- 
turies, still with his trusty bow, which 
has undergone many metamorphoses, he 
emerges at last in Sherwood forest, as_ the 
“Bold Robin Hood” with “his Merry 
Men.” I am aware that it is the correct 
thing at the present day to look upon the 
whole Robin Hood story, including Friar 





Tuck, Little John, Maid Marian, etc., as 
decidedly mythical. 

Well, perhaps the wiseheads are right, 
who are slowly but surely demolishing 
our inherited beliefs. ow sad to think 
of the next generation of boys with no 
Robin Hood to glory in, and no William 
Tell (at least no apple-shooting in con- 
nection with him) ! And in all probability 
the apple story about our first parents, 
will soon be pronounced another myth. 
However, out of respect to my ancestors, I 
still pin my faith to the ‘* Foresters Good.” 

In looking over an old book published 
in the early part of the seventeenth century 
I find that the redoubtable Robin was a 
a member of the noble family of Hunting- 
don, but owing to a series of wild deeds 
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EGYPTIAN ARCHER. 


and misdemeanors he was banished from his 
ancestral halls, and became outlawed and 
took up his abode in Sherwood forest, 
whence he became the terror of the inhab- 
itants of the neighboring countries. This 
same account also makes Friar Tuck 
and Little John actual personages, the 
former being a renegade known as the 
Curtal Fryer, and the latter’s real name 
being William Fearlock. After digesting 
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all these facts, the modern theory of the 
* Sun God’ and the Dawn Maiden, 
versus Robin Hood and Maid Marian, 
seems to me rather far-fetched. But I do 
not imagine for an instant that the fame of 
Robin Hood (whether he be real or imagi- 
nary) would have been handed down to 
our time had his weapon been any other 
than the symmetrical bow. I remember 
being in Canada at the time of the Fenian 
fiasco of 1869. And when the Canadian 
volunteers returned to Montreal with their 
few beggarly prisoners, and various odds 
and ends of spoil, captured from the poor 
mistaken lads, one could scarcely help 
smiling at the incongruous array. But 
suddenly the smile was changed into a 
fixed gaze of interest as one of the volun- 
teers marched past, bearing proudly on his 
shoulders a veritable cross-bow captured 
from the enemy. Thespectators were lost in 
amazement that here, in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, was prepared for 
use in warfare an almost obsolete arm. 
Just how it came about I could not learn, 
for the misguided youths were toc much 
chagrined at their ignominious position to 
talk much. But after seeing that relic of 
the past I seemed to have more sympathy 
with the poor fellows, and my thoughts 
were carried back instinctively to the days 
of chivalry ; in fact it was the sole redeem- 
ing point in the whole affair. 

The Romans had a law that every man 
should practice shooting in times of peace 
until he was forty years old, and that 
every house should have a bow and forty 
shafts (the name by which arrows were 
originally known) ready for all occasions. 

Aristotle said that ‘* shooting and virtue 
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were alike,” and that ‘* shooting, of all other 
recreations, was the most honest and gave 
the least occasion to have naughtiness 
joined unto it.” Therefore if only for the 
sake of the morals of the rising generation 
we should wish for a revival of archery. 

In looking up the history of the bow 
and arrow what a field for research is 
open tous! Turn to the book of Genesis, 
and we find the aged Isaac speaking to his 
son Esau, saying, ‘* Take, I pray thee, 
thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and 
go out to the field, and take me some veni- 
son.” Then again, in Chinese history, in 
what appears to be countless ages ago, we 
find the bow mentioned. And here in our 
own land, in places where all other traces 
of the aboriginal have disappeared, are to 
be found quarries, with the remains of 
arrow-heads that have been fashioned from 
the flint. And at the present day the 
Indian may be seen in various parts of our 
continent still using these aboriginal 
weapons either in the chase or for amuse- 
ment. One striking peculiarity of their 
shooting is the way in which they throw 
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the body forward simultaneously with the 
discharge of the arrow, evidently with the 
intention of giving increased impetus to 


its flight. This is decidedly contrary to 
the usages of European nations. 

There is an ancient tradition, dear to the 
hearts of many English bowmen, of one 
Prawn Bach, which fully illustrates this 
point. The story is told, that while he is 
sauntering through the woods in quest of 
game he is met by a bard, who tries to 
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frighten him by telling of a powerful enemy 
he is likely to meet. Note his answer : — 

** Supposel were in yonder sloping wood, 
and in my hand a bow of red yew, ready 
bent, with a tough, tight string, and a 
straight, round shaft, with a well-rounded 
nock, having long slender feathers, of a 
green silk fastening, and a_sharp-edged 
steel head, heavy and thick, and an inch 
wide, of a green-blue temper, that would 
draw blood out of a weather-cock, and with 
my foot toa hillock and my back to an oak, 
and the wind to my back and the sun 
towards my side, and the girl I love best 
hard by looking at me, and I conscious of 
her being there, I would shoot him such 
a shot, so strong and so far drawn, so low 
and sharp, that it would be no better, there 
came between him and me a breast-plate 
and a Milan hauberk, than a wisp of fern, 
a kiln-rug, or a herring net.” 

Mark how in his quaint phraseology, he 
emphasizes every little point, how every 
circumstance connected with either his 
weapon or the handling of it is noted; 
there is nothing overlooked, the favoring 
elements, the peculiar position of his own 
body, down to the encouraging smile of his 
lady-love. And thus it is, in order to be- 
come a good archer one must. study all 
English- 


these apparently trivial details. 
men are, and always have been, considered 
adepts in the art of using the bow. 


At the Field of the Cloth of Gold all 
the sports were of a martial character; and 
it is asserted that the crafty Frenchmen 
allowed *+ Bluff King Hal” a petty preémi- 
nence. France reckoned among her chiv- 
alry many accomplished knights; but the 
political object of the conference was of 
greater moment than planting a lance; but 
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after some time spent in exercises of mimic 
warfare, Henry, at the request of the 
French king, undertook to show the skill 
and vigor with which Englishmen wielded 
the long bow and cloth-yard arrow. 
Having laid aside his armor, he re- 
appeared, habited in the forest garb of 
‘* Merrie England:” bugie horn of gold 
suspended from his shoulder, sustained by 
astrap richly embossed with precious 
metals, a number of arrows couched 
beneath his embroidered girdle, in his 
hand a long-bow of the finest Venetian 
yew. The nobles who attended him were 
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1000, 
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equipped in a corresponding style of mag- 
nificence, which called forth a burst of 
admiration from the whole French court. 
Henry, then in the bloom of youth, perfect 
in symmetry, over six feet in height, pre- 
sented a splendid specimen of an English 
archer. When he stepped forth with 
manly, vigorous air, and was seen to brace 
himself, expectation rose on tiptoe. The 
French, delighted with the spectacle, were 
silent. The English, forgetful that their 
fame had already extended all over 
Europe, felt as if it depended upon their 
royal champion; and right well he main- 
tained their reputation. He repeatedly 
shot into the center of the target at the 
extraordinary distance of twelve score 
vards (so the story goes), calling forth again 
and again the well-deserved applause of 
the French monarch’s body-guard, who, in 
their attempts only showed their own im- 
perfections. They fired with crossbows, 
thereby demonstrating the inferiority of 
their weapon. 

Archery as an art of war was practiced 
as late as the reign of Charles I. Mosely 
says that in the year 1643 the Earl of 
Essex issued a precept for stirring up all 
well-disposed people by benevolence 


towards raising a company of archers for 


the service of the king. In studying the 
science of archery, there are many appar- 
ently minor points which are considered 
of the greatest importance to the skilled 
bowman. Take, for instance, the various 
ways of drawing the bowstring : the Eng- 
lish draw with the forefinger and thumb ; 
the Flemings with the first and second 
fingers ; while the Asiatic is the reverse of 
both, the bowman drawing altogether with 
his thumb; the forefinger is bent, and 
pressed over the arrow nock, merely to 
secure it from falling; he wears on his 
thumb a byoad ring of agate, carnelian, 
ivory, horn, or iron, according as_ his 
means will afford. The simple process of 
straightening of the thumb sets the string 
free. Then again the material used in the 
manufacture of the bow is another impor- 
tant consideration. Ancient bows were 
made of reeds or cane, particularly those 
of Persia and India. Yew is generally 
considered the best wood from which to con- 
structa bow, although lemon and lance wocd 
are much used. Maurice Thompson, who, 
I suppose, is the greatest living authority, 
gives the length of a bow as six feet, and 
says, when strung it shortens three or three 
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and a half inches. The stringing of the 
bow is a delicate operation, and proficiency 
can only be attained by practice. We hear 
a great deal about the phenomenal dis- 
tances that arrows have been sent by 
representative men of all nations; but I 
am inclined to think that in many of these 
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tests his skill with the bow; and he is in- 
variably found to be most proficient in the 
art. If he were otherwise it would be 
hardly courteous to proclaim the fact. 
Flight-shooting is not much practiced 
now. Target-shooting proves the skill of 
the modern archer. English clubs shoot 
at from 100 to 60 yards for 
\ gentlemen, and from 60 to 
i 40 for ladies. I again 
i quote Maurice Thompson, 
tl who gives his own ex- 
perience in shooting wild 
turkeys in the swamps of 
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his followers shot a mile. 

The Turks have the repu- 
tation of being great flight- 
shooters. It is stated that, upon July 9, 
1792, Mahmoud Effendi, Turkish embas- 
sador, showed his strength by shooting 
415 yards against wind. and 482 yards 
with the wind, in the rear of Bedford 
House, London: and he affirmed that 
Selim, then grand seignior, often shot 
500 yards. 

Archery is still carried on to a great 
extent in the Ottoman Empire. Each 
sultan when he comes to the throne 
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Florida at 150 yards, with arrows twenty- 
eight inches long; he also relates how a 
band of archers defeated a crack rifle team, 
and gives the score thus : — 
Rifles. Archers. 

At 100 yds. pt. blank 193. At 20 yds. pt. blank 44lb. bow 200 
At 200 yds. pt. blank 109. At 30 yds. pt. blank 44lb. bow 186 
At 200 second round 156. At 4o yds, pt. blank 44lb. bow 146 
thus proving that the good old bow and 
arrow still hold their own. 

One can hardly expect, in these days of 
Krupp guns, and other wholesale means 
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of wiping out human life, to see the bow 
restored to modern warfare, but there are 
many who would be glad to see archery 
again take its place as the king of athletic 
sports. It has everything to recommend 
it; it is both health-giving and exciting, 
and it differs from other sports inasmuch 
as it gives actual pleasure to the mere be- 
holder. Who can stand unmoved and 
view the graceful pose of a well-trained 
archer of either sex, clad in their pictur- 
esque costume of Lincoln green and silver 
trimmings? Watch the superb poise of 
the whole body, braced for the draw of the 
bowstring, how each different muscie is 
brought into play, the head thrown back 
with careless abandon, the entire form 
replete with supple movement. Who, I 
say, can stand indifferent and see the 
winged shaft, when, after being 


liberated 
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from the tension of the bowstring, it takes 
its flight with a whiz, until it finally buries 
itself inthe target? Every one is on the guz 
vive to know whether it has struck ‘*‘ the 
gold,” or how near it has come te it. The 
target for competitive shooting is con- 
structed of straw covered with painted 
canvas, representing four concentric rings 
and a bull’s-eye. This latter is a gold spot 
in the center, and the number of times this 
is hit is scored as so many *‘ golds.” Out- 
side of this comes a red ring, then white, 
black, and again white. The general size 
of a target is four feet in diameter, with a 
nine-inch gold. The score is kept as. 
follows: Bull’s-eye, g; first ring, 7; second 
ring, 5; third ring, 3; fourth, or outer 
white ring, I. 

It is well Known that here in the United 
States archery is but little practiced, though 
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a few years ago an effort was made in 
fashionable circles to establish its claim as 
an exciting pastime, and no Newport or 
Long Branch cottage was considered com- 
plete without its targets on the lawn. 

Why should it be so? What has led to 
the decadence of the bowman’s art? Is 
it merely a freak of fashion? I sup- 
pose it requires as much skill to be a good 
tennis-player as it does to be an adept with 
the bow and arrow. But I don’t think it 
requires as much muscular exertion, which, 
I suppose, serves to make it popular with 
people of delicate physique. I imagine 
that the carelessness in the matter of cos- 
tume on the part of the archers has had 
something to do with the lack of interest in 
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the sport, as it, above all others, requires 
its devotees to be suitably equipped. The 
green velvet suit and Tyrolese hat seem to 
be a necessary adjunct to the bow and 
quiver. Another important point is the 
locality chosen for a competition. In 
order to carry out the illusion, we want to 
see archery practiced in some sylvan spot, 
cool and shadowy, with graceful elms and 
umbrageous oaks to lend their kindly 
shelter to the tired competitors after they 
have shot their round of arrows, and 
where the spectator can recline on mossy 
carpets, and invoke the spirits of departed 
‘¢merrie men,” who once roamed trough 
the forest glade. 
Agnes Fraser Sandham. 


AT SUNSET. 


I str by my western window, 
And watch the sun unfold 

The beauties of yonder hill-top, 
Tree-fringed against the gold. 


The church-spires, dark and slender, 
In the distance I can see. 

*Tis a picture glad and peaceful, — 
Fair nature in unity. 


The cloud colors change to crimson, 
Then deepen to purple hues ; 

At the foot of the hill the meadow 
Grows white with evening dews. 


Then the hill-top’s outline softens, 
The color fades from the skies, 

And the mourning shadows gather 
To grieve for the day as it dies. 


Harriet French Ford. 














IV. BULGARIA, 


THE road leading into Bulgaria from the 
Zaribrod custom-house is fairly good for 
several kilometers, when mountainous and 
rough ways are encountered ; it is a country 
of goats and goat-herds. A rain-storm is 
hovering threateningly over the mountains 
immediately ahead, but it does not reach the 
vicinity I am traversing; it passes to the 
southward, and makes the roads for a num- 
ber of miles well-nigh impassable. Up 
on the mountains I meet more than one 
‘+ Bulgarian national express,” — pony 
pack-trains, carrying merchandise to and fro 
between Sofia and Nisch. Most of these 
animals are too heavily laden to think of 
objecting to the appearance of anything on 
the road, but some of the outfits are return- 
ing from Sofia in ** ballast” only ; and one of 
these, doubtless overjoyed beyond measure 
at their unaccustomed lissomeness, breaks 
throughall restraint at my approach and goes 
stampeding over the rolling hills, the wild- 
looking teamsters in full tear after them. 
Whatever of this nature happens in this 
part of the world the people seem to 
regard with commendable complacence ; 
instead of wasting time in trying to quarrel 
about it, they set about gathering up the 
scattered train, as though a stampede were 
the most natural thing. 

Bulgaria — at least by the route I am 
crossing it—is a land of mountains and 
elevated plateaus, and the inhabitants I 
should call the ** ranchers of the Orient ;”’ 
in their general appearance and demeanor 
bearing the same relation to the plodding 
corn-hoer and scythe-swinger of the Morava 
Valley as the Niobrara cow-boy does to 
the Nebraska homesteader. On_ the 
mountains are encountered herds of goats 
in charge of men who reck little for civili- 
zation, and the upland plains are dotted 
over with herds of ponies that require 
constant watching in the interest of scattered 
fields of grain. For lunch I halt at an 
unlikely-looking mehana, near a cluster of 
mud hovels, which, I suppose, the Bulga- 
rians consider a village, and am rewarded 
by the blackest of black-bread, in the com- 
position of which sand plays no inconsider- 
able part, and the remnants of a chicken 
killed and stewed at some uncertain period 
of the past. Of all places invented in the 
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world to disgust a hungry, expectant way- 
farer, the Bulgarian mehana is the most 
abominable. Black-bread and mastic (a 
composition of gum-mastic and Boston 
rum, so Iam informed) seem to be about 
the only things habitually kept in stock, 
and everything about the place plainly 
shows the proprietor to be ignorant of the 
crudest notions of cleanliness. A storm is 
observed brewing in the mountains I have 
lately traversed, and, having swallowed my 
unpalatable lunch, I hasten to mount, and 
betake myself off toward Sofia, distant 
thirty kilometers. The road is nothing 
extra, to say the least, but a howling wind 
blowing from the region of the gathering 
storm propels me rapidly, in spite of undu- 
lations, ruts, and undesirable road-qualities 
generally. The region is an- elevated 
plateau, of which but a small proportion 
is cultivated; on more than one of the 
neighboring peaks patches of snow are still 
lingering, and the cool mountain breezes 
recall memories of the Laramie plains. 
Men and women returning homeward on 
horseback from Sofia are frequently en- 
countered. The women are decked with 
beads and trinkets and the gewgaws of 
semi-civilization, as might be the favorite 
squaws of Squatting Beaver or Sitting 
Bull, and furthermore imitate their copper- 
colored sisters of the Far West by bestriding 
their ponies like men. But in the matter 
of artistic and profuse decoration of the 
person the squaw is far behind the peasant 
woman of Bulgaria. The garments of the 
men area combination of sheep-skin and a 
thick, coarse, woolen material, spun by the 
women, and fashioned after patterns their 
forefathers brought with them centuries 
ago when they first invaded Europe. The 
Bulgarian saddle, like everything else here, 
is a rudely constructed affair, that answers 
the double purpose of a pack-saddle or for 
riding, —a home-made, unwieldy thing, 
that is a fair pony’s load of itself. At 4:30 
I wheel into Sofia, the Bulgarian capital, 
having covered 110 kilometers to day, in 
spite of mud, mountains, and roads that 
have been none of the best. Here again 
I have to patronize the money-changers, 
for a few Servian francs which I have are 
not current in Bulgaria; and the Israelite, 
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who reserved unto himself a profit of two 
francs on the pound at Nisch, now seems 
the spirit of fairness itself alongside a hook- 
nosed, weazen-faced relative of his here at 
Sofia, who wants two Servian francs in 
exchange for each Bulgarian coin of the 
same intrinsic value; and the best I am 
able to get by going to several different 
money-changers is five francs in exchange 
for seven; yet the Servian frontier is but 
sixty kilometers distant, with stages running 
to it daily ; and the two coins are identical 
in intrinsic value. Atthe Hotel Concordia, 
in Sofia, in lieu of plates, the meat is served 
on round, flat blocks of wood about the 
circumference of a saucer, and two respect- 
able citizens seated opposite me are supping 
off black-bread and a sliced cucumber, 
both fishing slices of the cucumber out of a 
wooden bowl with their fingers. Life at 
the Bulgarian capital evidently bears its 
legitimate relative comparison to the life 
of the country it represents. One of Prince 
Alexander’s body-guard, pointed out to me 
in the bazaar, looks quite the semi-bar- 
barian that he is, arrayed in a_ highly 
ornamented national costume, with im- 
mense Oriental pistols in waistband, gold- 
braided turban cocked en one side of his 
head, and a fierce mustache. The soldiers 
here, — poor fellows ! — even the compara- 
tively fortunate ones, standing guard at the 
entrance to the prince’s palace, look as 
though they haven’t had a new uniform 
for years, and had long since despaired of 
ever getting one. A war, and an alliance 


with some wealthy nation which would rig 
them out in respectable uniforms, would 
probably not be an unwelcome event to 
many of them. Whilst wandering about 


the bazaar, after supper, I observed that the 


streets, the palace grounds, and in fact 
every place that is lit up at all, save the 
minarets of the mosque, which are always 
illumined with vegetable oil, are lighted 
with American petroleum, gas and coal 
being unknown in the Bulgarian capital. 
There is an evident want of system in 
everything these people do. From my own 
observations I am inclined to think they 
pay,no heed whatever to generally accepted 
divisions of time, but govern their actions 
entirely by light and darkness. There is 
no eight-hour nor ten-hour system of labor 
here: and I verily believe the industrial 
classes* work ‘the whole time, save when 
they pause to munch black-bread, and to 
take three or four hours’ sleep in the middle 
of the night; for as I trundle my way 
through the streets at five o’clock next 
morning, the same people I observed at 
various occupations in the bazaars are there 
now, as busily engaged as though they had 
been keeping it up all night; as also are 
workmen building a house; they were 
pegging away at nine o’clock yesterday 
evening, by the flickering light of small 
petroleum lamps, and at five this morning 
they scarcely look like men who are just 
commencing for the day. The Oriental, 
with his primitive methods and tenacious 
adherence to the ways of his forefathers, 
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probably enough, has to work these extra 
long hours in order to make any sort of 
progress. However this may be, I have 
throughout the Orient been struck by the 
industriousness of the real working classes ; 
but in practicability and inventiveness the 
Oriental is sadly deficient. 

On the way out I pause at the bazaar 
to drink hot milk and eat a roll of white 
bread, the former being quite acceptable ; 
for the morning is rather raw and chilly ; 
the wind is still blowing a gale, and a 
company of cavalry, out for exercise, are 
encased in their heavy gray overcoats, as 
though it were midwinter instead of 
the twenty-third of June. Rudely clad 
peasants are encountered on the road 
carrying large cans of milk into Sofia 
from neighboring ranches. I stop several 
of them with a view of sampling the 
quality of their milk, but invariably find 
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it unstrained, and the vessels looking as 
though they had been strangers to scald- 
ing for some time. Others are carrying 
gunny-sacks of Smear-kése on their shoul- 
ders, the whey from which is not unfre- 
quently streaming down their backs. 
Cleanliness is no doubt next to godliness ; 
but the Bulgarians seem to be several 
degrees removed from cither. They need 
the civilizing influence of soap quite as 
much as anything else, and if the mission- 
aries cannot educate them up to Christian- 
ity or civilization it might not be a bad 
scheme to try the experiment of starting 
a native soap-factory or two in the coun- 
try. Savagery lingers in the lap of 
civilization on the breezy plateaus of 
Bulgaria, but salvation is coming this 
way in the shape of an extension of the 
Roumelian railway from the south, to 
connect with the Servian line north of 


UNPLEASANT COMPANIONS, 
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the Balkans. For years the freight de- 
partment of this pioneer railway will 
have to run opposition against ox-teams 
and creaking, groaning wagons; and 
since railway stockholders and directors 
are not usually content with an exclusive 
diet of black-bread, with a wilted cucum- 
ber for a change on Sundays, as is the 
Bulgarian teamster, and since locomotives 
cannot be turned out to graze free of 
charge on the hillsides, the competition 
will not be so entirely one-sided as might 
be imagined. Long trains of these ox- 
teams are met with this morning hauling 
freight and building-lumber from the 
railway terminus in Roumelia to Sofia. 
The teamsters are wearing large gray coats 
of thick blanketing, with hoods covering 
the head, a heavy, convenient garment 
that keeps out both rain and cold whilst 
on the road, and at night serves for 
blanket and mattress; for then the team- 
ster turns his oxen loose on the adjacent 
hill-sides to graze, and, after munching 
a piece of black-bread, he places a small 
wicker-work wind-break against the wind- 
ward side of the wagon, and, curling him- 
self up in his great-coat, sleeps soundly. 
Beside the ox-trains, large straggling 


trains of pack-ponies and donkeys occa- 
sionally fill the whole roadway; they are 


carrying firewood and charcoal from 
the mountains, or wine and spirits, in 
long slender casks, from Roumelia ; whilst 
others are loaded with bales and boxes 
of miscellaneous merchandise, out of all 
proportion to their own size. 

The road southward from Sofia is 
abominable, being originally constructed 
of earth and large unbroken bowlders ; 
it has not been repaired for years, and 
the pack-trains and ox-wagons forever 
crawling along have, during the wet 
weather of many seasons, tramped the 
dirt away, and left the surface a wretched 
waste of ruts, holes, and thickly pro- 
truding stones. It is the worst piece of 
road I have encountered in all Europe ; 
and although it is rideable this morning 
by a cautious person, one risks and invites 
disaster at every turn of the wheel. *‘Old 
Boreas” comes howling from the moun- 
tains of the north, and hustles me briskly 
along over ruts, holes, and bowlders, 
however, in a most reckless fashion, fur- 
nishing all the propelling power needful, 
and leaving me nothing to do but keep a 
sharp lookout for breakneck places immedi- 
ately ahead. 

In Servia, the peasants, driving along 


the road in their wagons, upon observing 
me approaching them, being uncertain 
of the character of my vehicle and the 
amount of road space I require, would 
oft times drive entirely off the road; and 
sometimes, when they failed to take this 
precaution, and their teams would begin 
to show signs of restiveness as I drew 
near, the men would seem to lose 
their wits for the moment, and cry out 
in alarm, as though some unknown dan- 
ger were hovering over them. I have 
seen women begin to wail quite pitifully, 
as though they fancied | bestrode an all- 
devouring circular saw that was about 
to whirl into them, and rend team, wagon, 
and everything asunder. But the Bul- 
garians don’t seem to care much whether 
I am going to saw them in twain or not; 
they are far less particular about yield- 
ing the road, and both men and women 
seem to be made of altogether sterner 
stuff than the Servians and Slavonians. 
They are several degrees less civilized 
than their neighbors farther north, and, 


judging from their general appearance 


and demeanor, the favorite trade of the 
Bulgarians is war. As good a_ paradise 
as they yearn after is to be turned loose 
and unrestrained among the towns and 
fruitful valleys of an enemy’s country. 
They act peaceable and reasonably civil 
towards me and the bicycle, however, 
and personally I rather enjoy their rough 
unpolished manners. Although there is 
a certain element of rudeness and _ boister- 
ousness about them, compared with any- 
thing I have encountered elsewhere in 
Europe, they seem, on the whole, a good- 
natured people. We Westerners seldom 
hear anything of the Bulgarians except 
in war-times, and then it is usually in 
connection with atrocities that furnish 
excellent sensational material for the illus- 
trated weeklies; consequently I rather 
expected to have a rough time riding 
through alone; but, instead of coming out 
slashed and scarred, like a Heidelburg 
student. I emerge from their territory 
with nothing more serious than a good 
healthy shaking up from their ill-con- 
ditioned roads and howling winds, and 
my prejudice against black-bread with 
sand in it partly overcome from having 
had to eat it or nothing. Bulgaria is a 
principality under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, to whom it is supposed to pay 
a yearly tribute; but the suzerainty sits 
lightly upon the people, since they do 
pretty much as they please ; and they never 
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MEETING A BULGARIAN EXPRESS TRAIN, 


worry themselves any about the tribute, 
simply putting it down on the slate when- 
ever it comes due. The Turks might just 
as well wipe out the account now as at 
any time, for they will eventually have 
to whistle for the whole indebtedness. 
A smart rain-storm drives me into an 
uninviting mehana near the Roumelian 
frontier, for two unhappy hours, at noon,— 
a mehana where the edible accommodations 
would wring an ‘* Ugh!” from an Amer- 


ican Indian, —and the sole occupants are 
a blear-eyed Bulgarian, in twenty-year- 
old sheep-skin clothes, whose appearance 


plainly indicates an over-fondness for 
mastic, and an unhappy-looking black 
kitten. Fearful lest something perchance 
might occur to compel me to spend the 
night here, I don my gossamers as soon 
as the rain slacks up a little, and splurge 
ahead through the mud towards Ichtiman, 
which, my map informs me, is just on this 
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side of the Kodja Balkans, which rise up 
in dark wooded ridges at no great dis- 
tance ahead, to the southward. The mud 
and rain combine to make things as dis- 
agreeable as possible, but before three 
o’clock I reach Ichtiman, to find that I 
am in the province of Roumelia, and am 
again required to produce my passport. 
Iam now getting well down into terri- 
tory that quite recently was completely 
under the dominion of the ‘* un- 
speakable Turk,” — unspeakable, 
by the way, to the writer in more 
senses than one, — and _ is partly 
so even now, but have as yet seen 
very little of the ** mysterious veiled 
lady.” The Bulgarians are Chris- 
tian when they are anything, though 
the great majority of them are 
nothing religiously. A compara- 
tively comfortable mehana is found 
here at Ichtiman, and the proprietor, 
being able to talk German, readily 
comprehends the meaning of “huze- 
hen-fabrica ;” but | have to dispense 
with cherries. 
Mud is the principal element of 
the road leading out of Ichtiman 
and over the Kodja Balkans this 
morning. The curious crowd of 
Ichtimanites that follow me through 
the mud-holes and filth of their 
native streets, to see what is going 
to happen when I get clear of them, 
are rewarded but poorly for their 
trouble; the best I can possibly do 
being to make a spasmodic run of a 
hundred yards through the mud, 
which I do purely out of considera- 
tion for their inquisitiveness, since 
it seems rather disagreeable to dis- 
appoint a crowd of villagers who 
are expectantly following and 
watching one’s every movement, 
wondering, in their ignorance, why 
you don’t ride instead of walk. It 
is a long, wearisome trundle up 
the muddy slopes of the Kodja Balkans, 
but, after the descent into the Maritza Val- 
lev begins, some little rideable surface is 
encountered, though many loose stones are 
lying about, and pitch-holes innumerable 
make riding somewhat risky, considering 
that the road frequently leads immediately 
alongside precipices. Pack donkeys are met 
on these mountain roads, sometimes filling 
the way, and coming doggedly and _in- 
differently forward, even in places where I 
have little choice between scrambling up a 
rock on one side of the road, or jumping 
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down a precipice on the other. I can gen- 
erally manage to pass them, however, by 
placing the bicycle on one side, and, 
standing guard over it, push them off one 
by one as they pass. Some of these Rou- 
melia donkeys are the most diminutive 
creatures I ever saw ; but they seem capa- 
ble of toiling up these steep mountain 
roads with enormous loads. I met one 
this morning carrying bales of something 


CALLING THE FAITHFUL TO PRAYER. 


far bigger than himself, and a big Rou- 
melian, whose feet actually came in contact 
with the ground occasionally, perched on 
his rump; the man looked quite capable 
of carrying both the donkey and his load. 

The warm and fertile Maritza valley is 
reached soon after noon, and I am not 
sorry to find it traversed by a decent 
macadamized road; though, whilst it has 
been raining quite heavily up among the 
mountains, this valley has evidently been 
favored with a small deluge, and frequent 
stretches are covered with deep mud and 
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sand, washed down from the adjacent 
hills; in the cultivated areas of the Bul- 
garian uplands the grain-fields are yet 
quite green, but harvesting has already 
begun in the warmer Maritza vale, and 
gangs of Roumelian peasants are in the 
fields, industriously plying reaping-hooks 
to save their crops of wheat and rye, which 
the storm has badly lodged. Ere many 
miles of this level valley road are ridden 
over, a dozen painted minarets loom up 
ahead, and at four o’clock I dismount at 
the confines of the well-nigh impassable 
streets of Tartar Bazardjik, quite a lively 
little city in the sense that Oriental cities 
are lively, which means well-stocked 
bazaars thronged with motley crowds. 
Here I am delayed for some time by a 
thunder-storm, and finally wheel away 
southward in the face of threatening 
heavens. Several villages of gypsies are 
camped on the banks of the Maritza, just 
outside the limits of Tartar Bazardjik ; 
a crowd of bronzed, half-naked young- 
sters wantonly favor me with a fusilade of 
stones as I ride past, and several gaunt, 
hungry-looking curs follow me for some 
distance with much threatening clamor. 
The dogs in the Orient seem to be pretty 
much all of one breed, genuine mongrels, 
possessing nothing of the spirit and courage 
of the animals we are familiar with. 
Gypsies are more plentiful south of the 
Save than even in Austria-Hungary, but 
since leaving Slavonia I have never been 
importuned by them for alms. Travelers 
from other countries are seldom met with 
along the roads here, and I suppose that 
the wandering Romanies have long since 
learned the uselessness of asking alms of 
the ‘natives; but, since they religiously 
abstain from anything like work, how they 
manage to live is something of a mystery. 

Ere I am five kilometers from Tartar 
Bazardjik the rain begins to descend, and 
there is neither house nor other shelter 
visible anywhere ahead. The peasants’ 
villages are all on the river, and the road 
leads for mile after mile through fields of 
wheat and rye. I forge ahead in a drench- 
ing down-pour that makes short work of 
the thin gossamer suit, which on this occa- 
sion barely prevents me getting a wet skin 
ere I descry a thrice-welcome mehana 
ahead and repair thither, prepared to accept 
with becoming thankfulness whatever ac- 
commodation the place affords. It proves 
many degrees superior to the average 
Bulgarian institution of the same name, 
the proprietor causing my eyes fairly to 
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bulge out with astonishment by producing 
a box of French sardines, and bread several 
shades lighter than I had, in view of pre- 
vious experience, expected to find it; and 
for a bed provides with one of the huge, 
thick overcoats before spoken of, which, 
with the ample hood, envelops the whole 
figure in a covering that defies both wet 
and cold. I am provided with this un- 
sightly but none the less acceptable gar- 
ment, and given the happy privilege of 
occupying the floor of a small out-building 
in company with several rough-looking 
pack-train teamsters similarly incased; I 
pass a not altogether comfortless night, the 
pattering of rain against the one small 
window effectually suppressing such thank- 
less thoughts as have a tendency to come 
unbidden whenever the snoring of any of 
my fellow-lodgers gets aggravatingly harsh. 
In all this company I think I am the only 
person who doesn’t snore, and when I 
awake from my rather fitful slumbers at 
four o’clock and find the rain no longer 
pattering against the window, I arise, and 
take up my journey towards Philippopolis, 
the city I had intended reaching yesterday. 
It is after crossing the Kodja Balkans and 
descending into the Maritza Valley that 
one finds amongst the people a peculiarity 
that, until a person becomes used to it, 
causes no little mystification and many 
ludicrous mistakes. A shake of the head, 
which with us means a negative answer, 
means exactly the reverse with the people 
of the Maritza Valley; and it puzzles me 
not a little more than once yesterday after- 
noon when inquiring whether I was on the 
right road, and when patronizing fruit- 
stalls in Tartar Bazardjik. One never feels 
quite certain about being right when after 
inquiring of a native if this is the correct 
road to Mustapha Pasha or Philippopolis he 
replies with a vigorous shake of the head ; 
and although one soon gets accustomed to 
this peculiarity in others, and accepts it as 
it is intended, it is not quite so easy to get 
into the habit yourself. This queer custom 
seems to prevail only among the inhabit- 
ants of this particular valley, for after 
leaving it at Adrianople I see nothing 
more of it. Another peculiarity all through 
Oriental, and indeed through a good part 
of Central Europe, is that, instead of the 
‘¢ whoa” which we use to a horse, the 
driver hisses like a goose. 

Yesterday evening’s down-pour has little 
injured the road between the mehana and 
Philippopolis, the capital of Roumelia, and 
I wheel to the confines of that city in some- 
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thing over two hours. Philippopolis is most 
beautifully situated, being built on and 
around a cluster of several rocky hills; a 
situation, which, together with a plenitude 
of waving trees, imparts a pleasing and 
picturesque effect. With a score of taper- 
ing minarets pointing skyward amongst 
the green foliage, the scene is thoroughly 
Oriental; but like all Eastern cities, ‘‘ dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view.” 

All down the Maritza valley, and in 
lesser numbers extending southward and 
eastward over the undulating plains of 
Adrianople, are many prehistoric mounds, 
some twenty-five or thirty feet high, and 
of about the same diameter. Sometimes 
in groups, and sometimes singly, these 
mounds occur so frequently that one can 
often count a dozen at a time. In the 
vicinity of Philippopolis several have been 
excavated, and human remains discovered 
reclining beneath large slabs of coarse 
pottery set up like an inverted V, thus: 
A> evidently intended as a water-shed for 
the preservation of the bodies. Another 
feature of the landscape, and one that 
fails not to strike the observant traveler 
as a melancholy feature, are the Moham- 
medan cemeteries. Outside every town 


and near every village are broad areas 
of ground thickly studded with slabs of 
roughly-hewn rock set up on end: cities 
of the dead vastly more populous than 


the abodes of life adjacent. A person 
can stand on one of the Philippopolis 
heights and behold the hills and vales all 
around thickly dotted with these rude re- 
minders of our universal fate. It is but as 
yesterday since the Turk occupied these 
lands, and was in the habit of .making it 
particularly interesting to any ‘‘dog ofa 
Christian” who dared desecrate one of 
these Mussulman cemeteries with his un- 
holy presence ; but to-day they are unsur- 
rounded by protecting fence or the moral 
restrictions of dominant Mussulmans, and 
the sheep, cows, and goats of the unbeliev- 
ing giaour graze among them, and hogs 
scratch their backs against the tombstones 
and root around at their own sweet will, 
sometimes unearthing skulls and bones, 
which it is the Turkish custom not to bury 
at any great depth. The great number 
and extent of these cemeteries seem to ap- 
peal to the unaccustomed observer in elo- 
quent evidence against a people whose 
rule and religion is and always has been of 
the sword. 

Whilst obtaining my breakfast of bread 
and milk in the Philippopolis bazaar an 
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Arab’ ragamuffin rushes in, and with 
anxious gesticulations towards the bicycle, 
which I have from necessity left outside, 
and cries of ‘* monsieur, monsieur,” plainly 
announces that there is something going 
wrong in connection with the machine ; 
and quickly going out I find that although 
I left it standing on the narrow apology 
for a sidewalk, it is in imminent danger 
of coming to grief at the instance of a 
broadly laden donkey, who, with his load, 
verily takes up the whole narrow street, 
including the sidewalks, as he slowly 
picks his way along through mud-holes and 
protruding cobble-stones. And yet Phil- 
ippopolis has improved wonderfully since it 
has nominally changed from a Turkish to 
Christian city, I am told ; the cross having in 
Philippopolis not only triumphed over the 
crescent but its influence is rapidly changing 
the condition and appearance of the streets. 
There is no doubt about the improve- 
ments, but they are at present most con- 
spicuous in the suburbs, near the English 
consulate. It is threatening rain. again 
as I am picking my way through the 
crooked streets of Philippopolis towards 
the Adrianople road; verily I seem these 
days to be fully occupied in playing hide- 
and-seek with the elements; but in the 
Orient at this season it is a question of 
either rain or insufferable heat, and per- 
haps, after all, I have reason to be thank- 
ful at having the former to contend with 
rather than the latter. Two thunder- 
storms have to be endured during the 
forenoon, and for lunch I reach a mehana 
where, besides eggs roasted in the embers, 
and fairly good bread, I am actually 
offered a napkin that has been used but a 
few times,—an evidence of civilization 
that is quite refreshing. 

A repetition of the rain-dodging of the 
forenoon characterizes the afternoon 
journey, and whilst halting at a small 
village the inhabitants actually take me 
for a mountebank, and amongst them collect 
a handful of diminutive copper coins about 
the size and thickness of a gold twenty-five- 
cent piece, and of which it would take at 
least twenty to make an American cent, 
and offer them to me for a performance. 
What with shaking my head for * no” 
and the villagers naturally mistaking the 
motion for ‘* yes,” according to their own 
custom, I have quite an interesting time 
of it making them understand that I am 
not a mountebank traveling from one 
Roumelian village to another, living on 
two cents’ worth of black sandy bread 
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per diem, and giving performances for 
about three cents a time. 

For my halting-place to-night I reach 
the village of Cauheme, in which I find a 
mehana where, although the accommo- 
dations are of the crudest nature, the 
proprietor is a kindly-disposed and, withal, 
a thoroughly honest individual, furnishing 
me with a reed mat and a pillow, and 
making things as comfortable and agree- 
able as possible. Eating raw cucumbers 
as we eat apples or pears appears to be 
universal in Oriental Europe; frequently, 
through Bulgaria and Roumelia, I have 
noticed people, both old and young, gnaw- 
ing away at a cucumber with the greatest 
relish, eating it rind and all, without any 
condiments whatever. 

All through Roumelia the gradual decay 
of the crescent and the corresponding eleva- 
tion of the cross is everywhere evident ; 
the Christian element isnow predominant, 
and the Turkish authorities play but an 
unimportant part in the government of 
internal affairs. Naturally enough, it does 
not suit the Mussulman to live amongst 
people whom his religion and time-honored 
custom have taught him to regard as in- 
feriors, the consequence being that there 


has of late years been a general folding 
of tents and silently stealing away; and 
to-day it is no very unfrequent occur- 
rence for a whole Mussulman village to 
pack up, bag and baggage, and move bodily 
to Asia Minor, where the Sultan gives 


them tracts of land for settlement. Be- 
tween the Christian and Mussulman popu- 
lations of these countries there is naturally 
a certain amount of the ‘‘ six of one and 
half-a-dozen of the other” principle, and 
in certain regions, where the Mussulmans 
have dwindled to a small minority, the 
Christians are ever prone to bestow upon 
them the same treatment that the Turks 
formerly gave ‘them. There appears to 
be little conception of what we consider 
‘* good manners ” among Oriental villagers, 
and whilst I am writing out a few notes 
this evening, the people crowding the 
mehana because of my strange unaccus- 
tomed presence stand around watching 
every motion of my pen, jostling carelessly 
against the bench, and commenting on 
things concerning me and the bicycle 
with a garrulousness that makes it almost 
impossible for me to write. The women 
of these Roumelian villages bang their 
hair, and wear it in two long braids, 
or plaited into a streaming white head- 
dress of some gauzy material, behind; 
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huge silver clasps, artistically engraved, 
that are probably heir-looms, fasten a belt 
around their waists; and, as they walk 
along barefooted, strings, bangles, and 
necklaces of silver coins make an incessant 
jingling. The sky clears and the moon 
shines forth resplendently ere I stretch my- 
self on my rude couch to-night, and the 
sun rising bright next morning would seem 
to indicate fair weather at last; an indica- 
tion that proves illusory, however, before 
the day is over. 

At Khaskhor, some fifteen kilometers 
from Cauheme, I am able to obtain my 
favorite breakfast of bread, milk, and fruit, 
and whilst I am in-doors eating it a stal- 
wart Turk considerately mounts guard 
over the bicycle, resolutely keeping the 
meddlesome crowd at bay until I get 
through eating. The roads this morning, 
though hilly, are fairly smooth, and about 
eleven o’clock I reach Hermouli, the last 
town in Roumelia, where, besides being 
required to produce my passport, I am 
requested by a pompous lieutenant of 
gendarmerie to produce my permit for 
carrying a rovolver, the first time I have 
been thus molested in Europe. Upon ex- 
plaining as best I can that I have no such 
permit, and that for a voyageur permission 
is not necessary (something about which 
I am in no way so certain, however, as my 
words would seem to indicate), I am 
politely disarmed, and conducted to a 
guard-room in the police-barracks, and for 
some twenty minutes am favored with the 
exclusive society of a uniformed guard and 
the unhappy reflections of a probable 
heavy fine, if not imprisonment. I am 
inclined to think afterwards that in arrest- 
ing and detaining me the officer was 
simply showing off his authority a little 
to his fellow Hermoulites, clustered about 
me and the bicycle, for, at the expiration 
of half an hour, my revolver and passport 
are handed back to me, and without further 
inquiries or explanations I am allowed to 
depart in peace. 

As though in wilful aggravation of the 
case, a village of gypsies have their tents 
pitched and their donkeys grazing in the 
last Mohammedan cemetery I see ere pass- 
ing over the Roumelian border into Turkey 
proper, where, at the very first village, 
the general aspect of religious affairs 
changes, as though its proximity to the 
border should render rigid distinctions 
desirable. Instead of the crumbling walls 
and tottering minarets, a group of closely 
veiled women are observed praying outside 
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a well-preserved mosque, and praying 
sincerely too, since not even my never- 
before-seen presence and the attention- 
commanding bicycle are sufficient to win 
their attention for a moment from their 
devotions, albeit those I meet on the road 
peer curiously enough from between the 
folds of their muslin yashmaks. I am 
worrying along to-day in the face of a most 
discouraging head-wind, and the roads, 
though mostly ridable, are none of the 
best. For much of the way there is a 
macadamized road, that, in the palmy days 
of Ottoman dominion, was doubtless a 
splendid highway, but now weeds and 
thistles, evidences of decaying traffic and 
of the proximity of the Roumelian rail- 
way, are growing in the center, and holes 
and impassable places make cycling a 
necessarily wide-awake performance. 

Mustapha Pasha is the first Turkish town 
of any importance I come to, and here 
again my much-required ‘ passaporte” 
has to be exhibited ; but the police officers 
of Mustapha Pasha seem to be exception- 
ally intelligent and quite agreeable fellows. 
My revolver is in plain view, in its accus- 
tomed place ; but they pay no sort of atten- 
tion to it, neither do they ask me a whole 
rigmarole of questions about my linguistic 
accomplishments, whither I am going, 
whence I came, etc., but simply glance at 
my passport, as though its examination were 
a matter of small consequence any how, 
shake hands, and smilingly request me to 
let them see me ride. 

It begins to rain soon after I leave Mus- 
tapha Pasha, forcing me to take refuge in 
a convenient culvert beneath the road. I 
have been under this shelter but a few 
minutes when I am favored with the com- 
pany of three swarthy Turks, who, riding 
towards Mustapha Pasha on _ horseback, 
have sought the same shelter. These peo- 
ple straightway express their astonishment 
at finding me and the bicycle under the 
culvert, by first commenting among them- 
selves, then they turn a battery of Turkish 
interrogations upon my devoted head, 
nearly driving me out of my senses ere I 
escape. They are of course quite unintelli- 
gible to me; for if one of them asks a 
question a shrug of the shoulders only 
causes him to repeat the same over and 
over again, each time a little louder and a 
little more deliberate. Sometimes they 
are all three propounding questions and 
emphasizing them at the same time, until 
I begin to think that there is a plot to talk 
me to death and confiscate whatever valu- 
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bles I have about me. They all three have 
long knives in their waistbands, and, instead 
of pointing out the mechanism of the bicycle 
to each other with the finger, like civilized 
people, they use these long, wicked-looking 
knives forthe purpose. They may be acoterie 
of heavy villains for any thing I know to the 
contrary, or am able to judge from their 
general appearance, and in view of the ap- 
parent disadvantage of one against three in 
such cramped quarters, I avoid their imme- 
diate society as much as possible by edging 
off to one end of the culvert. They are 
probably honest enough, but as their stock 
of interrogations seems inexhaustible, at 
the end of half an hour I conclude to face 
the elements and take my chances of find- 
ing some other shelter farther ahead, rather 
than endure their vociferous onslaughts any 
longer. They all three come out to see 
what is going to happen, and I am not 
ashamed to admit that I stand tinkering 
around the bicycle in the pelting rain 
longer than is necessary before mounting, 
in order to keep them out in it, and get 
them wet through, if possible, in revenge 
for having practically ousted me from the 
culvert, and since I have a water-proof, and 
they have nothing of the sort, I partially 
succeed in my plans. The road is the 
same ancient and neglected macadam, but 
between Mustapha Pasha and Adrianople 
they either make some pretence of keeping 
it in repair, or else the traffic is sufficient to 
keep down the weeds, and I am able to 
mount and ride in spite of the down-pour. 
After riding about two miles I come to an- 
other culvert in which I deem it advisable 
to take shelter. Here also I find myself 
honored with company, but this time it is 
a lone cow-herder, who is either too dull 
and stupid to do anything but stare alter- 
nately at me and the bicycle, or else is deaf 
and dumb, and my recent experience 
makes me cautious about tempting him to 
use his tongue. I am forced by the rain to 
remain cramped up in this last narrow cul- 
vert until nearly dark, and then trundle 
along through an area of stones and water- 
holes towards Adrianople, which city lies 
I know not how far to the south-east. 
Whilst trundling along through the dark- 
ness, in the hope of reaching a village or 
mehana, 1 observe a rocket shoot skyward 
in the distance ahead, and surmise that it 
indicates the whereabouts of Adrianople ; 
but itis plainly many a weary mile ahead ; 
the road cannot be ridden by the uncertain 
light of a cloud-veiled moon, and I have 
been forging ahead, over rough ways lead- 
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ing through an undulating country, and 
most of the day against a strong head- 
wind, since early dawn. By ten o’clock I 
happily arrive at a section of country that 
has not been favored by the afternoon rain, 
and, no mehana making its appearance, | 
conclude to sup off the cold, cheerless 
memories of the black-bread and _ half-ripe 
pears eaten for dinner at a small village, 
and crawl beneath some wild prune bushes 
for the night. 

A few miles, wheeling over very fair 
roads next morning brings me into Adri- 
anople, where, at the Hotel Constantino- 
ple, I obtain an excellent breakfast of roast 
lamb, this being the only well-cooked piece 
of meat I have happened across since leav- 
ing Nisch. It has rained every day with- 
out exception since it delayed me over 
Sunday at Bela Palanka, and this morning 
it begins whilst I am eating breakfast, and 
continues a drenching down-pour for over 
an hour. Whilst waiting to see what the 
weather is coming to I wander around the 
crooked and mystifying streets, watching 
the animated scenes about the bazaars, 
and try my best to pick up some knowledge 
of the value of the different coins, for I 
have had to deal with a bewildering mixt- 
ure of late, and once again there is a com- 
plete change. Medjedies, cheriks, piasters, 
and paras now take the place of Serbe 
francs, Bulgar francs, and a bewildering 
list of nickel and copper pieces, down to 
one that I should think would scarcely 
purchase a wooden tooth-pick. The first 
named is a large silver coin worth four and 
a half francs; the cherik might be called a 
quarter-dollar ; whilst piasters and paras 
are tokens, the former about five cents and 
the latter requiring about nine to make one 
cent. There are no copper coins in Tur- 
key proper, the smaller coins being what 
is called ‘* metallic money,” a composition 
of copper and silver, varying in value from 
a five-para piece to five piasters. The 
Adrianopolitans, drawn to the hotel by the 
magnetism of the bicycle, are bound to see 
me ride whether or no, and in their quite 
natural ignorance of its character, they re- 
quest me to perform in the small, roughly- 
paved court-yard of the hotel, and all sorts 
of impossible places. I shake my head in 
disapproval and explanation of the imprac- 
ticability of granting their request, but un- 
fortunately Adrianople is within the circle 
where a shake of the head is understood to 
mean ‘‘ yes, certainly;” and the happy 
crowd range around a ridiculously small 
space, and smiling approvingly at what 
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they consider my willingness to oblige, 
motion for me to come ahead. An expla- 
nation seems really out of the question 
after this, and I conclude that the quickest 
and simplest way of satisfying everybody 
is to demonstrate my willingness by mount- 
ing and wabbling along, if only for a few 
paces, which I accordingly do beneath a 
hack shed, at the imminent risk of knocking 
my brains out against beams and rafters. 
At eleven o’clock I decide to make a 
start, I and the bicycle being the focus of 
attraction for a most undignified mob as I 
trundle through the muddy streets towards 
the suburbs. Arriving at a street where it 
is possible to mount and ride for a short 
distance, I do this in the vain hope of sat- 
isfying the curiosity of the crowd and 
being permitted to leave the city in com- 
parative peace and privacy; but the hope 
proves a vain one, for only the respectable 
portion of the crowd disperses, leaving me, 
solitary and alone, amongst a howling mob 
of the rag, tag and bobtail of Adrianople, 
who follow noisily along, vociferously yell- 
ing for me to ‘* dzz! dz!” (mount, mount), 
and ‘** chu! chu!” (ride, ride) along the 
really unridable streets. This is the worst 
crowd I have encountered on the entire 
journey across two continents, and, arriv- 
ing at a street where the prospect ahead 
looks comparatively promising, I mount, 
and wheel forward with a view of outdis- 
tancing them if possible; but a ride of 
over a hundred yards without dismounting 
would be an exceptional performance in 
Adrianople after a rain, and I soon find 
that I have made a mistake in attempting 
it, for as I mount the mob grows fairly 
wild and riotous with excitement, flinging 
their red fezes at the wheels, rushing up 
behind and giving the bicycle smart 
pushes forward, in their eagerness to see it 
go faster, and more than one stone comes 
bounding along the street, wantonly flung 
by some young savage unable to contain 
himself. I quickly decide upon allaying 
the excitement by dismounting, and trun- 
dling until the mob gets tired of following, 
whatever the distance. This movement 
scarcely meets with the approval of the 
unruly crowd, however, and several come 
forward and exhibit ten-para pieces as an 
inducement for me to ride again, whilst 
overgrown gamins swarm around me, and 
straddling the middle and index fingers of 
their right hands over their left to illus- 
trate and emphasize their meaning, they 
clamorously cry, ‘dé! btn! chu! chu! 
monseur! chu! chu!” as well as much 
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other persuasive talk, which, if one could 
understand, would probably be found to 
mean in substance, that although it is the 
time-honored custom and privilege of 
Adrianople mobs to fling stones and simi- 
lar compliments at such unbelievers from 
the outer world as come among them in a 
conspicuous manner, they will consider- 
ately forego their privileges this time if I 
will only ** dzz! bzn!” and ‘chu! chu!” 
The aspect of harmless mischievousness 
that would characterize a crowd of Occi- 
dental youths on a_ similar occasion is 
entirely wanting here, their faces wearing 
the determined expression of people in 
dead earnest about grasping the only 
opportunity of a lifetime. Respectable 
Turks stand on the sidewalk and eye the 
bicycle curiously, but they regard my 
evident annoyance at being followed by a 
mob like this with supreme indifference, as 
does also a passing gexdarme, whom I halt, 
and motion my disapproval of the proceed- 
ings; but, like the civilians, he pays no 
sort of attention, but fixes a curious stare 
on the bicycle, and asks something, the 
import of which will to me forever remain 
a mystery. Once well out of the city the 
road is quite good for several kilometers, 
and Iam favored with a unanimous out- 


burst of approval from a rough crowd ata 
suburban mehana, because of outdistanc- 
ing a horseman who rides out from among 


them to overtake me. At Adrianople 
my road leaves the Maritza valley and 
leads across the undulating uplands of the 
Adrianople plains, hilly, and for most of 
the way of inferior surface. Reaching 
the village of Hafsa, soon after noon, I am 
fairly taken possession of by a crowd of 
turbaned and fezed Hafsaites and soldiers 
wearing the coarse blue uniform of the 
Turkish regulars, and given not one 
moment’s escape from * diz! diz!” until 
I consent to parade my modest capabili- 
ties with the wheel by going back and 
forth along a ridable section of the main 
street. The population is delighted. 
Solid old Turks pat me on the back 
approvingly, and the proprietor of the 
mehana fairly hauls me and the bicycle 
into his establishment. This person is 
quite befuddled with mastic, which makes 
him inclined to be tyrannical and officious, 
and several times within the hour, while I 
wait for the never-failing thunder-shower 
to subside, he peremptorily dismisses both 
civilians and military out of the mehana 
yard; but the crowd always filters back 
again in less than two minutes. Once, 
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whilst eating dinner, I look out of the 
window and find the bicycle has dis- 
appeared. MHurrying out, I meet the 
boozy proprietor and another individual 
making their way with alarming unsteadi- 
ness up a steep stairway, carrying the 
machine between them to an up-stairs 
room, where the people will have no possi- 
le chance of seeing it. Two minutes after- 
wards his same whimsical and‘ capricious 
disposition impels him to politely remove 
the eatables from before me, and with the 
manners of a showman, he gently leads me 
away from the table and requests me to 
ride again for the benefit of the very crowd 
he had but two minutes since arbitrarily 
denied the privilege of even looking at the 
bicycle. Nothing would be more natural 
than to refuse to ride under these circum- 
stances; but the crowd looks so gratified 
at the proprietor’s sudden and unaccount- 
able change of front, that I deem it advis- 
able, in the interest of being permitted to 
finish my meal in peace, to take another 
short spin; moreover, it is always best 
to swallow such little annoyances in good 
part. 

No person is fully competent to write of 
the undercurrent of a people’s ways until 
he has been among them long enough 
to gain a thorough knowledge of their 
mental and vital peculiarities, for first im- 
pressions are very liable to be erroneous. 
Thus it is that we so often find the 
accounts of different men _ conflicting, 
made upon the mere superficial impres- 
sions of a day’s observations. Travelers, 
whose knowledge and impressions of a 
people are acquired by a flying tour 
through their country, will do well, as a 
general thing, to confine their observations 
to things as they appear on the surface. 

My route to-day is a continuation of the 
abandoned macadam road, the weed- 
covered stones of which I have frequently 
found acceptable in tiding over places 
where the ordinary dirt road was deep 
with mud. In spite of its long-neglected 
condition, occasional ridable stretches are 
encountered, but every bridge and culvert 
has been destroyed, and an honest shep- 
herd, not far from Hafsa, who from a 
neighboring knoll observes me wheeling 
down a long declivity towards one of these 
uncovered water-ways, nearly shouts him- 
self hoarse and gesticulates most frantically 
in an effort to attract my attention to the 
danger ahead. Soon after this I am the 
innocent cause of two small pack-mules, 
heavily laden with merchandise, attempt- 
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ing to bolt from their driver, who is walk- 
ing behind. One of them actually succeeds 
in escaping, and, although his pack is too 
heavy to admit of running at any speed, 
he goes awkwardly jogging across the roll- 
ing plain, as though uncertain in his own 
mind of whether he is acting sensibly or not ; 
but his companion in pack-slavery is less 
fortunate, since he tumbles into a gully, 
bringing up flat on his broad and _ top- 
heavy pack with his legs frantically pawing 
the air. Stopping to assist the driver in 
getting the collapsed mule on his feet 
again, this individual demands damages 
for the accident ; so I judge, at least, from 
the frequency of the word ‘ medjedie,” as 
he angrily, yet ruefully, points to the mud- 
begrimed pack and unhappy, yet withal 
laughter-provoking, attitude of the mule; 
but I utterly fail to see any reasonable con- 
nection between the shallow minds and 
uncalled-for scariness of his mules and the 
contents of my pocket-book, especially 
since I was riding along the Sultan’s 
ancient and deserted macadam, whilst he 
and his mules were patronizing a separate 
and distinct dirt road alongside. As he 


seems far more concerned about obtaining a 
money satisfaction from me than the rescue 
of the mule from his topsy-turvy position, 


I feel perfectly justified, after several times 
indicating my willingness to assist him, in 
leaving him, and proceeding on my way. 
The Adrianople plains are a dreary ex- 
panse of undulating grazing land, traversed 
by small sloughs and their adjacent culti- 
vated areas. Along this route it is without 
trees, and the villages one comes to at in- 
tervals of eight or ten miles are shapeless 
clusters of mud, straw-thatched huts, out 
of the midst of which, perchance, rises the 
tapering minaret of a small. mosque, this 
minaret being, of course, the first indication 
of a village in the distance. Between 
Adrianople and Eski Baba, the town I 
reach for the night, are three villages, in 
one of which I approach a Turkish private 
house for a drink of water, and surprise 
the women with faces unveiled. Upon 
seeing my countenance peering in the 
door-way they one and all give utterance 
to little screams of dismay, and dart like 
frightened fawns into an adjoining room. 
When the men appear, to see what is up, 
they show no signs of resentment at my 
abrupt intrusion, but one of them follows 
the women into the room, and loud, angry 
words scem to indicate that they are being 
soundly berated for allowing themselves to 
be thus caught. This does not prevent the 
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women from reappearing the next minute, 
however, with their faces veiled behind the 
orthodox yashmak, and through its one 
permissible opening satisfying their femi- 
nine curiosity by critically surveying me 
and my strange vehicle. Four men follow 
me on horseback out of this village, pre- 
sumably to see what use I make of the 
machine; at least I cannot otherwise ac- 
count for the honor of their unpleasantly 
close attentions, — close, inasmuch as they 
keep their horses’ noses almost against my 
back, in spite of sundry subterfugesto shake 
them off. When I stop they do likewise, 
and when [I start again they deliberately fol- 
low, altogether too near to be comfortable. 
They are, all four, rough-looking peasants, 
and their object is quite unaccountable, 
unless they are doing it for ‘* pure cussed- 
ness,” or perhaps with some vague idea 
of provoking me into doing something that 
would offer them the excuse of attacking 
and robbing me. The road is sufficiently 
lonely to invite some such attention. If 
they are only following me to see what I 
do with the bicycle, they return but little 
enlightened, since they see nothing but 
trundling and an occasional scraping off of 
mud. At the end of about two miles, 
whatever their object, they give it up. 

Several showers occur during the after- 
noon, and the distance traveled has been 
short and unsatisfactory, when just before 
dark I arrive at Eski Baba, where I am 
agreeably surprised to find a mehana, the 
proprietor of which is a reasonably-man- 
nered individual. Since getting into 
Turkey-proper reasonably-mannered peo- 
ple have seemed wonderfully scarce, the 
majority seeming to be most boisterous and 
headstrong. Next to the bicycle the 
Turks of these interior villages seem to 
exercise their minds the most concerning 
whether I have a passport. I enter Eski 
Baba: a gendarme standing at the police- 
barrack gates shouts after me to halt and 
produce ‘‘passaporte.” Exhibiting my 
passport at almost every village is getting 
monotonous, and, as I am going to remain 
here at least overnight, I ignore the gen- 
darme’s challenge and wheel on to the 
mehana. Two gendarmes are soon on the 
spot, inquiring if I have a ‘‘ passaporte ; ” 
but, upon learning that I am going no far- 
ther to-day, they do not take the trouble to 
examine it, the average Turkish official 
religiously believing in never doing any- 
thing to-day that can be put off till to-mor- 
row. 

The natives of a Turkish interior village 
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are not over-intimate with newspapers, 
and are in consequence profoundly igno- 
rant, having little conception of anything 
save what they have been familiar with 
and surrounded by all their lives, and the 
appearance of the bicycle is indeed a 
strange visitation, something entirely be- 
yond their comprehension. The mehana 
is crowded by a wildly gesticulating and 
loudly commenting and arguing crowd of 
Turks and Christians all the evening. 
Although there seems to be quite a large 
proportion of native unbelievers in Eski 
Baba there is not a single female visible on 
the streets this evening ; and from observa- 
tions next day I judge it to be a conserva- 
tive Mussulman village, where the Turkish 
women, besides keeping themselves veiled 
with orthodox strictness, seldom go abroad, 
and the women who are not Mohammedan, 
imbibing something of the retiring spirit 
of the dominant race, also keep themselves 
well in the background. A round score 
of dogs, great and small, and in all possible 
conditions of miserableness, congregate in 
the main street of Eski Baba at eventide, 
waiting with hungry-eyed expectancy for 
any morsel of food or offal that may per- 
adventure find its way within their reach. 
The Turks, to their credit be it said, 


never abuse dogs ; but every male ‘* Chris- 
tian” in Eski Baba seems to consider him- 
self in duty bound to kick or throw a stone 
at one, and scarcely a minute passes dur- 
ing the whole evening without the yelp of 


some unfortunate cur. These people seem 
to enjoy a dog’s sufferings; and one soul- 
less peasant, who in the course of the 
evening kicks a half-starved cur so sav- 
agely that the poor animal goes into a fit, 
and after staggering and rolling all over 
the street falls down as though really dead, 
is the hero of admiring comments from the 
crowd, who watch the creature’s sufferings 
with delight. Seeing who can get the 
most telling kicks at the dogs seems to be 
the regular evening’s pastime among the 
male population of Eski Baba unbelievers, 
and everybody seems interested and de- 
lighted when some unfortunate animal 
comes in for an unusually severe visitation. 
A rush mat on the floor of the stable is my 
bed to-night, with a dozen unlikely-looking 
natives, to avoid the close companionship 
of whom [ take up my position in danger- 
ous proximity to a donkey’s hind legs, and 
not six feet from where the same animal’s 
progeny is stretched out with all the aban- 
don of extreme youth. Precious little 
sleep is obtained, for fleas innumerable 


take liberties with my person. A flourish- 
ing colony of swallows inhabiting the roof 
keeps up an incessant twittering, and 
towards daylight two muezzims, one on 
the minaret of each of the two mosques near 
by, begin calling the faithful to prayer, 
and howling ‘‘ allah! allah!” with the 
voices of men bent on conscientiously 
doing their duty by making themselves 
heard by every Mussulman for at least a 
mile around, robbing me of even the short 
hour of repose that usually follows a sleep- 
less night. 

It is raining heavily again on Sunday 
morning, — in fact the last week has been 
about the rainiest that I ever saw outside 
of England, — and considering the state of 
the roads south of Eski Baba, the pros- 
pects look favorable for a Sunday’s experi- 
ence in an interior Turkish village. Men 
are solemnly squatting around the benches 
of the mehana, smoking narghalis and sip- 
ping tiny cups of thick black coffee, and 
they look on in wonder while I devour a 
substantial breakfast ; but whether it is the 
novelty of seeing a cycler feed, or the 
novelty of seeing axybody eat as I am 
thus early in the morning, I am unable to 
say ; but no one else seems to partake of 
much solid food until about noontide. 
All the morning long people swarming 
around are importuning me with ‘* édzx, 
bin, bin, monseur!” The bicycle is 
locked up in a rear chamber, and thrice I 
accommodatingly fetch it out and endeavor 
to appease their curiosity by riding along a 
hundred-yard stretch of smooth road in 
the rear of the mehana; but their impor- 
tunities never for a moment cease. Fi- 
nally the annoyance becomes so unbearable 
that the proprietor takes pity on my 
harassed head, and after talking quite 
angrily to the crowd, locks me up in the 
same room with ‘the bicycle. 

Iron bars guard the rear windows of the 
houses at Eski Baba, and ere I am fairly 
stretched out on my mat several swarthy 
faces appear at the bars, and several voices 
simultaneously join in the dread chorus of 
‘“*bin, bin, bin, monseur! bin, bin!” 
compelling me to close, in the middle of a 
hot day, — the rain having ceased about ten 
o’clock, — the one small avenue of venti- 
lation in the stuffy little room. A 
moment’s privacy is entirely out of the 
question, for even with the window closed, 
faces are constantly peering in, eager to 
catch even the smallest glimpse of either 
me or the bicycle. Fate is against 
me to-day plainly enough, for ere I 
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have been imprisoned in the room an 
hour the door is unlocked to admit the 
mulazim (captain of gendarmes) and two 
of his subordinates, with long cavalry 
swords dangling about their legs, after the 
manner of the Turkish police. 

In addition to puzzling their sluggish 
brains about my passport, my strange 
means of locomotion, and my affairs gen- 
erally, they have now, it seems, exercised 
their minds up to the point that they 
ought to interfere in the matter of my 
revolver. But first of all they want to 
see my wonderful performance of riding a 
thing that cannot stand alone. After I 
have favored the gexdarmes and the as- 
sembled crowd by riding once again, they 
return the compliment by tenderly escort- 
ing me down to police head-quarters, 
where, after spending an hour or so in ex- 
amining my passport, they place that 
document and my revolver in their strong 
box, and lackadaisically wave me adieu. 
Upon returning to the mehana, I find a 
corpulent pasha and a number of particu- 
larly influential Turks awaiting my reap- 
pearance, with the same diabolical object 
of asking me to ‘* d¢z! din!” Soon after- 
wards come the two Mohammedan priests, 
with the same request; and certainly not 
less than half-a-dozen times during the 
afternoon do I bring out the bicycle and 
ride, in deference to the insatiable curiosity 
of the sure enough * unspeakable ” Turk ; 
and every separate time my audience con- 
sists not only of the people personally 
making the request, but of the whole ges- 
ticulating male population. The proprietor 
of the mehana kindly takes upon himself 
the office of apprising me when my visitors 
are people of importance, by going through 
the pantomime of swelling his features and 
form up to a size corresponding in propor- 
tion relative to .their importance, the 
process of inflation in the case of the 
pasha being quite a wonderful performance 
for a man who is not a professional contor- 
tionist. 

Once during the afternoon I attempt to 
write, but I might as well attempt to fly, 
for the mehana is crowded with people 
who plainly have not the slightest concep- 
tion of the proprieties. Finally a fez is 
wantonly flung by an extra-enterprising 
youth at my ink-bottle, knocking it over, 
and but for its being a handy contrivance, 
out of which the ink will not spill, it would 
have made a mess of my rotes. Seeing 
the uselessness of trying to write, I meander 
forth, and into the leading mosque, and 
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without removing my shoes, tread its sa- 
cred floor for several minutes, and stand 
listening to several devout Mussulmans re- 
citing the Koran aloud, for, be it known, 
the great fast of Ramazan has begun, and 
fasting and prayer is now the faithful Mus- 
sulman’s daily lot for thirty days, his re- 
ligion forbidding him either eating or 
drinking from early morn till close of day. 
After looking about the interior, I ascend 
the steep spiral stair-way up to the minaret 
landing, from whence the mwuezzim calls 
the faithful to prayer five times a day. As 
I pop my head out through the little open- 
ing leading to the landing I am slightly 
taken aback by finding that small foot-way 
already occupied by the muezzém, and it is 
a fair question as to whether the muezzim’s 
astonishment at seeing my white helmet 
appear through the opening is greatest, or 
mine at finding him already in possession. 
However, I brazen it out by joining him, 
and he, like a sensible man, goes about his 
business just the same as if nobody were 
about. The people down in the streets 
look curiously up and call each other’s at- 
tention to the unaccustomed sight of a 
white-helmeted cycler and a muezztm upon 
the minaret together; but the fact that I 
am not interfered with in any way goes far 
to prove that the Mussulman fanaticism, that 
we have all heard and read about so often, 
has well-nigh flickered out in European 
Turkey; moreover, I think the Eski 
Babites would allow me to do anything, 
in order to place me under obligations to 
‘\b2n! bin!” whenever they ask me. 

At nine o’clock I begin to grow a trifle 
uneasy about the fate of my passport and 
revolver, and proceeding to the police bar- 
racks formally demand.-their return. Noth- 
ing has apparently been done concerning 
either one or the other since they were 
taken from me, for the mulazim, who is 
lounging on a sofa smoking cigarettes, pro- 
duces them from the same receptacle he 
consigned them to this afternoon, and lays 
them before him, clearly as mystified and 
perplexed as ever about what he ought to 
do. I explain to him that I wish to depart 
in the morning, and gexdarmes are dis- 
patched to summon several leading Eski 
Babites for consultation, in the hope that 
some of them, or all of them put together, 
might perchance arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion concerning me. The great trouble 
appears to be, that whilst I got the passport 
visées at Sofia and Philippopolis, I over- 
looked Adrianople, and the Eski Baba 
officials, being in the vz/ayet of the latter 
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city, are naturally puzzled to account for 
this omission ; and, from what I can gather 
of their conversation, some are advocating 
sending me back to Adrianople, a sugges- 
tion that I straightway announce my dis- 
approval of by again and again calling 
their attention to the véses of the Turkish 
consul-general in London, and giving them 
to understand, with much emphasis, that 
this vzsé answers for every part of Tur- 
key, including the védayet of Adrianople. 
The question then arises as to whether that 
has anything to do with my carrying a re- 
volver ; to which I candidly reply that it 
has not, at the same time pointing out 
that I have just come through Servia and 
Bulgaria (countries in which the Turks 
consider it quite necessary to go armed, 
though in fact there is quite as much, if 
not more, necessity for arms in Turkey), 
and that I have come through both Musta- 
pha Pasha and Adrianople without being 
molested on account of the revolver; all of 
which only seems to mystify them the 
more, and make them more puzzled than 
ever about what to do. Finally a brilliant 


idea occurs to one of them, being nothing 
less than to shift the weight of the dreadful 
responsibility upon the authoritative shoul- 
ders of a visiting pasha, an important per- 


sonage whoarrived in Eski Baba by carriage 
about two hours ago, and whose arrival I 
remember caused quite a flurry of excite- 
ment among the natives. 

The pasha is found surrounded by a 
number of bearded Turks, seated cross- 
legged on a carpet in the open air, smoking 
narghalis and cigarettes, and sipping coffee. 
This pasha is fatter and more unwieldy, if 
possible, than the one for whose edification 
I rode the bicycle this afternoon ; noticing 
which, all hopes of being created a pasha 
upon my arrival at Constantinople naturally 
vanish, for evidently one of the chief quali- 
fications for a pashalic is obesity, a distinc- 
tion to which continuous cycling in hot 
weather is hardly conducive. The pasha 
seems a good-natured person, after the 
manner of fat people generally, and 
straightway bids me be seated on the carpet, 
and orders coffee and cigarettes to be 
placed at my disposal whilst he examines 
my case. In imitation of those around me 
I make an effort to sit cross-legged on the 
mat; but the position is so uncomfortable 
that Iam quickly compelled to change it, 
and I fancy detecting a merry twinkle in 
the eye of more than one silent observer at 
my inability to adapt my posture to the 
custom of the country. I scarcely think 
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the pasha knows anything more about 
what sort of a looking document an English 
passport ought to be than does the mulazim 
and the leading citizens of Eski Baba ; but 
he goes through the farce of critically ex- 
amining the vzsés of the Turkish consul- 
general in London, whilst another Turk 
holds his lighted cigarette close to it, and 
blows from it a feeble glimmer of light. 
Plainly the pasha cannot make anything 
more out of it than the others, for many a 
Turkish pasha is unable to sign his own 
name intelligibly, using a seal instead ; but, 
probably with a view of favorably impres- 
sing those’around him, he asks me first if 
I aman Englishman, and then if Iam ‘“‘a 
baron,” doubtless thinking that an Eng- 
lish baron is a person occupying a some- 
what similar position in English society as 
a pasha holds in Turkish: viz., a really 
despotic sway over the people of his dis- 
trict, for, although there are law and law- 
yers in Turkey to-day, the pasha, especially 
in country districts, is still an all-powerful 
person, practically doing as he pleases. 

To the first question | return an affirma- 
tive answer, the latter I pretend not to 
comprehend ; but I cannot help smiling at 
the question and the manner in which it is 
put, seeing which the pasha and his friends 
smile in response, and look knowingly at 
each other, as though thinking, ‘* Ah! he 
zs a baron, but don’t intend to let us know 
it.” Whether this self-arrived-at decision 
influences things in my favor I hardly 
know, but anyhow, he tosses me my pass- 
port, and orders the mudazim to return my 
revolver; and as I mentally remark the 
rather jolly expression of the pasha’s face, 
I am inclined to think that, instead of treat- 
ing the matter with the ridiculous impor- 
tance attached to it by the mulazim and 
the other people, he regards the whole 
affair in the light of a few minutes’ accepta- 
ble diversion. The pasha arrived too late 
this evening at Eski Baba to see the bicycle : 
** Will I allow a gendarme to go to the 
mehana and bring it for his inspection?” 
‘**T will go and fetch it myself,’’ I explain ; 
and in ten minutes the fat pasha and his 
friends are examining the perfect mechan- 
ism of an American bicycle by the light of 
an American kerosene lamp, which has 
been provided in the meantime. Some of 
the on-lookers, who have seen me ride to- 
day, suggested to the pasha that I ‘ dzx ! 
bin!” and the pasha smiles approvingly at 
the suggestion; .but by pantomime I ex- 
plain to him the impossibility of riding, 
owing to the nature of the ground, and the 
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darkness, and I am really quite surprised 
at the readiness with which he compre- 
hends and accepts the situation. The 
pasha is very likely possessed of more 
intelligence than I have been giving him 
credit for; anyhow he has in ten minutes 
proved himself equal to the situation, which 
the mulazim and several prominent Eski 
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Babites have puzzled their collective brains 
over for an hour in vain, and after he has 
inspected the bicycle, and resumed his 
cross-legged position on the carpet, I doff 
my helmet to him and those about him, and 
return to the mehana, well satisfied with 
the turn affairs have taken. 


Thomas Stevens. 


SNOW-SHOEING AND TOBOGGANING IN SARATOGA. 


THE village of Saratoga, just within one 
of the domains of Jupiter Nierus, enjoys 
exceptional advantages for these winter 
sports. The particular domain of his 
majesty in this instance is the long narrow 
valley that stretches between the Green 
mountains and the Adirondacks, some 200 
miles south from the foot of Lake Cham- 
plain, to where the Hudson, ceasing its 
rollicking career through the Adirondacks, 
flows on so peacefully as to bestow the 
name of Stillwater upon the bordering 
township. The climatic conditions of 


this valley during the winter season, owing 


to the high surrounding mountains that 
intercept the warm, moist winds from the 
lake region and the Atlantic, are a heavy 
snow-fall, an even low temperature, and an 
atmosphere singularly free from dampness. 
At the southern end of this cold zone upon 
a low, outlying spur of the Adirondacks, 
is Saratoga. That its name is now likely 
to obtain release from being almost alone 
synonymous with summer is due to the 
winter carnivals of Montreal, that have 
attracted so many from the United States ; 
for, among the visiting throng were 
several Saratogans, who, returning home, 
like the majority of visitors, enthusiastic 
over the out-of-door sports of their northern 
cousins, and seeing the natural advantages 
for their enjoyment about Saratoga, nay, 
even superior advantages, as no vast 
volume of water like the St. Lawrence 
influenced the climate, determined to at- 
tempt, at least, snow-shoeing at home. 

In the winter of 1881 they commenced 
snow-shoeing at the expense of many a 
joke from friends, not to mention the small 
boy, who, with sundry remarks, glee- 


fully followed the walkers whenever they’ 


appeared about the streets in their bright 
costumes, a Za Canadian. The outcome of 
this enthusiasm resulted in the organizing 


of the Saratoga Snow-shoe Club. At first 
the jokers joined the club out of an alleged 
curiosity and fondness for sociality; but 
soon discovering the pleasure of this 
healthful amusement they became zealous 
snow-shoemen. The pleasant experiences 
of a second winter assured success, and 
though acting conservatively, the club soon 
had its membership up to the limit of 
fifty, — that, unlike the Canadian fashion, 
was made up of members of both sexes. 

During the winter months the club has 
regular ‘* meets,” every Thursday evening, 
at the residence of one of the members. 
It may be imagined, by analogy with other 
watering-places, that Saratoga is a sort of 
‘¢ deserted village” during the winter ; but 
this is not the case, as many of the so- 
called summer cottages are occupied 
during the winter by those who have dis- 
covered the charming climate of the place 
during this season, and gay is its social 
life. Ever conspicuous among the social 
events is ‘* Snow-shoe Night.” According 
to the printed notices, the members as- 
semble at the designated rendezvous at 
7:30 P.M. Let us follow a walk: Upon 
arrival a few moments are devoted to 
greeting the hostess, looking over snow- 
shoes, and perhaps selecting some fair 
companion for the walk. Suddenly, above 
the hum of conversation, rises the starting- 
signal of the captain. The walkers eagerly 
bustle out into the keen air; torches and 
lanterns are lighted; the gentlemen, with 
the sinewy deer-thong bind on the snow- 
shoes of the ladies. ‘* Are you all ready?” 
shouts the captain; a chorus of affirma- 
tives answering, he, torch in hand, leads 
the way over the crisp, deep snow. 

The village, with gleaming lights, is left 
behind; towards the woods the way is 
across the silent fields, enshrouded in their 
white, heavy mantles, an unbroken plain ; 
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the ruddy glare of the torches is caught 
and reflected back by thousands of snow 
crystals, the rubies of King Frost. 

The picturesque blanketed figures in the 
flickering light, with waving shadows 
upon the white surface, form an elfinish 
picture. Should the snow be dry and 
hardened by the wind, or crusted over, the 
snow-shoes pass along with a soft, musi- 
cal, consonantal sound. Again, when the 
snow is light and yielding, descended, per- 
haps, from the legendary goose-wife, who, 
dwelling above, has recently picked the 
down of her flock which has fallen softly 
to mother Earth, the men in double file 
break a path, packing down the light mass 
so that each successive shoe in passing over 
hardens and renders the trail easier for the 
ladies, who are following in the rear. In 
single file the club winds through the leaf- 
less woods, the heavy branches of pine or 
hemlock, or the dry, seared leaves of the 
oak, softly rustling in the night-breeze. A 
hard struggle up a steep hillside where 
the strong westerly winds have swept the 
snow into smooth, shallow furrows, whose 
slippery surfaces afford but little foot-hold ; 
the top is gained ; along the summit, and a 
merry rush down the opposite side, with 
a smothered exclamation or two, as some 
unfortunate, leaving the wind-hardened 
surface, trips in the loose snow over the 
crest, and falling headlong, is almost lost to 
view in the yielding mass. Noiseless, 
perhaps, to the observer, except as a peal 
of laughter, a scrap of a song, or a war- 
whoop sounds in the frosty air, the club 
tramps on. Through a farm-yard, the bark- 
ing of the dog and the light of the torches 
bringing the family to the doorstep to 
watch the merry throng go by. A stalwart 
figure hurries forward and disappears in 
the woods ahead. As the snow-shoemen 
enter, a flash —a bright glare of red fire — 
illuminates the forest. Trees are thrown 
into bold relief, or, silhouetted against the 
light, cast fantastic shadows over the ruby 
sparkling snow; the branches above form 
a delicate rose-colored tracery; the air, 
filled with glistening particles of frost, re- 
calls the fabulous golden shower; the 
many moving figures—an Alladin scene. 

A snow-squall sweeps suddenly down 
from the mountains with a fierce, frigid rush. 
Flying particles fill the air; torches flicker 
and sputter in the gust that blinds and takes 
one’s breath away; the surrounding land- 
scape quickly fades, is lost to view : — 

‘* As zigzag, wavering to and fro, 
Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow.” 
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Bending against the storm, the whitened 
figures become indistinct and vague; it 
is as though transported to another world. 
The flurry may be over, and the stars 
shining in a few moments, or it may be 
but the commencement of a storm that 
will rage long after the walkers have re- 
turned to the rendezvous, looking like 
ghostly monks, with their raised hoods 
and snow-covered figures. Such scenes 
and incidents form a part of every club 
walk. 

Returning to the hostess’ house after a 
four-mile or so walk ** over hill and dale,” 
the clinging snow and ice are quickly 
brushed off, heavy garments laid aside, 
and all are ready for the hot supper that 
most welcomely awaits, for one is always 
hungry in this climate, and especially so 
after a snow-shoe walk. 

The costumes worn in snow-shoeing are 
effective in appearance and comfortable in 
make. The material used is generally a 
fine grade of blanketing, manufactured for 
this purpose, or heavy flannel of various 
bright colors. Red is the favorite hue, as 
it shows to best advantage at all times. 
The usual ladies’ suits consist of a short, 
full skirt, that falls midway between the 
knee and ankle, a close-fitting waist or 
jersey, with either a jacket or long ulster 
with a bright-colored sash for outer gar- 
ments. A long hood or capote is attached 
to the wrap, to draw over the head in severe 
weather. As in all matters of dress, the 
individual taste is displayed, often with 
pretty effects. The men wear knicker- 
bockers, and a sort of surtout coat or blouse 
with hoods and sashes. A long knit tuque 
and deerskin, or oil-tanned moccasins, com- 
plete the attire of both sexes. After sup- 
per, dancing and other amusements follow 
until the big four-horse sleigh with jin- 
gling bells calls to take the members home. 

The first authentic record of toboggans 
or tobogganing in Saratoga was nearly 
contemporaneous with the organizing of 
the Snow-shoe Club. A young society 
man, fresh from the Montreal Carnival and 
the exciting remembrances of the slides, 
constructed what he called a toboggan out 
of barrel staves, —a prosaic affair, but pro- 
lific of results. Assurances of perfect 
safety persuaded a young lady to trust her- 
self on the initial trip of this frail contri- 
vance. A steep hillside with a crusted sur- 
face was chosen for thetrial. A start, a rush, 
a collapse of barrel staves, —the two pion- 
eers were invisible to society for a week, — 
that was needed to heal the scratches 
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and bruises. The trial had indeed broken 
the ice, for, undaunted by the mishap, gen- 
uine toboggans were procured and the 
fascinating sport was enjoyed down the 
hills upon the crust. This sport, however, 
did not advance as fast as snow-shoeing, 
as it was more difficult, and it was not until 
Saratogans had enjoyed the slides of Mon- 
treal for two more winters that they deter- 
mined to have a slide at home. 

The Woodlawn Park Toboggan Club, 
now the Saratoga Toboggan Club, the 
name having been recently changed, was 
organized in November, 1884, and com- 
menced preparations at once for the winter. 
A chute, or artificial hill, was constructed, 
one hundred and fifty feet in length, twenty 
feet in width, and forty feet in height, which 
gave a descent of about one foot in four. 
In the center, wide, easy-rising stairs led 
to the large platform at the top; on the 
left was the chute proper, down which the 
toboggans descended, and on the right 
was the chute up which the toboggans 
were drawn in ascending. At the foot of 
the artificial slide the natural grade, began 
and continued on for some seven or eight 
hundred feet. These grades imparted 
sufficient momentum to carry the tobog- 
gans out across the fields over a third of a 
mile from the starting-bed. The chute 
was paved with ice blocks six inches in 
thickness, and the whole course was daily 
sprinkled, to keep it in an icy condition. 

The speed attained over this smooth 
glistening track was from forty to fifty 
miles an hour just after leaving the chute, 
and an average speed of twenty miles over 
the entire distance from start to finish. 
The snow was banked up on either side of 
the track, and the sloping surface also 
iced, so as to prevent, as far as possible, a 
toboggan from leaving the slide and dash- 
ing into the bordering trees. And with 
this high rate of speed, with which hun- 
dreds of toboggans went down the track 
during the three months the slide was 
open, not an accident occurred that needed 
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more than a piece of court-plaster or a 
little arnica. 

On the bank bordering the track a few 
rods below the chute was the lodge or 
club-house, so erected that from its long 
windowsan excellent view of the slide was 
had. <A bridge running over the slide con- 
nected the lodge and toboggan houses op- 
posite, and served the double purpose of 
providing admirably for spectators and 
doing away with all surface crossing. 

In the evening the slide presented a 
brilliant and animated picture. The icy 
way glitters in the light of hundreds of flam- 
ing torches, which closely line the course, 
winding down through the forest; the 
chute, crowded with figures in picturesque 
attire, rises high among the pines; long 
strings of Chinese lanterns and_ torches 
make the coloring kaleidoscopic ; the lodge, 
with glistening, frosted panes; the bridge, 
with its variegated lights, filled with spec- 
tators watching the toboggans rapidly dash 
beneath them with a flash of bright color 
and a whir;. the endless procession of 
pretty girls and stalwart men briskly going 
towards the chute with gayly painted 
toboggans with jingling chimes; back in 
the shadow a crowd of villagers watching 
the sport ; the light of colored fires burning 
at intervals along the slide weirdly shining 
through the leafless trees; overhead the 
stars seem in close proximity, and the 
strange aurora borealis sometimes flashes 
its wavering rays across the northern sky. 
It is such scenes and the exercise in the 
bracing air that produce an elasticity of 
mind and body which, to inhabitants of a 
damp winter climate, prove in their initial 
experience, a revelation, and which con- 
stitute both to novice and veteran one of 
the chief charms of these winter sports. 
The club has been incorporated, and, leas- 
ing new grounds, will rival the slides of 
Montreal in the completeness of arrange- 
ments for the present season, which prom- 
ises to be a brilliant one both for snow- 
shoeing and tobogganing in Saratoga. 


Newell B. Woodworth. 





IN THE SAN 

ONE resemblance, at least, to Paradise 
can be claimed for the San Francisco for- 
ests. To reach them it is necessary to pass 
through Purgatory, which is commonly de- 
fined as a state of temporary suffering. 
The journey of some 400 miles from 
Albuquerque, N.M., west to the forests 
is, for the most part, taken sadly, like the 
food at western inns. The black lava 
beds of Western New Mexico are no more 
exhilarating than the succeeding masses of 
colored limestone, distorted into grotesque 
sculptures, like the rock-forms of the 
strangely named ‘* Garden of the Gods,” 
in Colorado. Indians there are in such 
numbers and variety that the aspiring 
Eastern philanthropist should * strike pay 
dirt ” at almost any point between Albu- 
querque and the Colorado river. But, as 
regards the unaspiring traveler, the red 
man of the South-west is not apt to touch a 
responsive chord. In fact, after one or two 
experiences, the traveler and the red man 
don’t touch at all, if the traveler knows it. 


Across the Arizona line is the desert, a 
hundred miles of sandy waste in which 
dried up river-beds tell a tale of disap- 


pointed promise. As the home of the 
horned toad, the desert, doubtless, has a use 
in the divine economy. But Nature has 
expressed her disgust at her own handi- 
work by dealing these bare plains a back- 
handed buffet which has cleft in their level 
surface a gaping wound. With startling 
suddenness the wayfarer finds the ground 
sinking down beneath him into this yawn- 
ing crevasse, for it is but the change of 
an instant from the plain to suspension 
in air upon an iron span 250 feet above 
the rocky depths of the Cajion del 
Diablo. A moment more and _ this 
freakish invention of the adversary is left 
behind. By degrees the sands give place 
to a cracked soil productive of sage-brush 
and some parched vegetation. The car- 
window cynic classifies Arizona as a burnt- 
out crater, an arid mingling of cinders, 
rocks, sand, and alkali soil whose highest 
product is the sage and cactus. In truth 
the monotony of desolation does become 
oppressive. Any change would be wel- 
come, none more sothan the next transition 
from the sand, and the sage-brush to the foot 
hills, mountain peaks, fair, natural parks, and 
stately aisles of the San Francisco forests. 


FRANCISCO FORESTS. 


This splendid belt of white pine stretches 
from north-west to south-east through Ari- 
zona with a total length of 400 miles 
and a width of from thirty to one hun- 
dred. Others may speak of the Mo- 
gollen or the Colorado forests, but there is 
an especial fitness in bestowing upon the 
surrounding woodlands the name of the 
San Francisco mountains, which are a few 
miles north from the forest station of Flag- 
staff. Already the man of affairs has 
cast his calculating eye upon these forests, 
and from the great steam saw-mill at Flag- 
staff millions of feet of lumber have been 
shipped southward into Mexico. Yet, for 
the most part, the San Francisco forests re- 
tain their primitive beauty. Herds of ante- 
lopes graze upon the brown sward of the 
forest parks. Mountains, black with vol- 
canic cinders rise above the woodlands, 
and far below, wild cajfions hide streams of 
clear, cold water, a gift in Arizona as 
valued as her precious ores. 

Within these forests the cliff-dwellers 
defended their rude cave homes against 
fiercer savages, and Apaches and Navajoes 
followed the war-path. The story of the 
red man’s conflicts has been closed with a 
brief but bloody chapter telling how the 
white man built a road of steel through the 
heart of the wilderness. Thugs and gam- 
blers, as always, swooped down upon their 
prey at the head of the advancing road. 
Outlawed men lurked in the forests, not 
merely to escape justice, but to commit 
new crimes. There are strange stories of 
orgies which have disgraced these noble 
pines, — orgies interrupted by the crack of 
revolvers, and in addition to such deeds of 
open bloodshed, mysterious disappearances 
and bodies found mouldering among the 
trees tell of secret assassination. There is 
a misty tale of a female outlaw hidden in a 
tie-cutter’s forest camp and guarded by des- 
perate men against detectives who hovered 
near in baffled pursuit. Human life is 
cheap and law powerless in the camps 
which accompany a new road through a 
new country. But the reign of terror had 
passed away when I visited the forests, and 
its history was already well diluted with 
fiction. And yet certain significant facts 
remained. Within the rail fence of ** Boot- 
heel Cemetery,” at Flagstaff, my stopping- 
place, there were fourteen graves. Eleven 
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of the fourteen were those of murdered 
men. 

There were certain peculiarities still ex- 
istent which differentiated Flagstaff from an 
Eastern village. Not merely external char- 
acteristics, although the appearance of the 
dozen log huts burrowed in the wooded 
hillside, the fresh stumps of the clearing 
around the saw-mill, and the staple de- 
mand for cartridges, whiskey, and canned 
goods at the ‘‘ all-round ” store proclaimed 
Flagstaff a frontier town, in the expressive 
phrase of the time when a frontier actually 
existed. Granting that such superficial 
features would be out of keeping with a 
New England landscape, what would be 
said of a New England country merchant 
who should demand a rebate of an express 
agent at the muzzle of a revolver? and 
what would be thought if his townsmen, 
including a justice of the peace, should 
quietly watch the proceedings, concerned 
only to the extent of some languid bets on 
the result? Happily this incident, occur- 


ring during my stay in Flagstaff, turned 
out to be only a comedy in three acts. 
The first showed ‘* Poker Bill,” a gambler, 
not at all of the mythical, John Oakhurst 
type, girding on his six-shooter to empha- 
size his argument with the express agent. 


Chorus from the village loafers: ‘‘ Bill’s a 
bad man,” and bets of drinks on the kill- 
ing or wounding of the agent. The second 
act disclosed ‘‘ Poker Bill” flying out of 
the agent’s car, propelled by a terrific kick, 
stripped of his revolver, and with most of 
the dust from the car-floor collected on the 
remnants of his clothes. The last act con- 
signed ‘‘ Bill” to profane and painful ob- 
scurity, while the justice negotiated for the 
return of his revolver, and a distant chorus 
arose from loafers ‘‘ histing pizen” at the 
bar: ‘* We ’low that Bill’s a bad man; 
but — — ef the agent aint a wusser.” 
This incident, and the proceedings of 
my companion, Ralph, and myself made 
the day memorable in the minds (if minds 
they had) of the Flagstaff loafers. Is there 
any village store without loafers, I wonder? 
All the chances of a new country and a 
new life lay open to these men. Across 
the track the great saw-mill buzzed and 
roared a protest against idleness, while 
scores of strong hands were busied about 
the brown logs and fragrant planks. There 
were chances in timber-cutting, there was 
government land to be had almost for the 
asking, there were possible cattle-ranges to 
the south, and undeveloped mines to the 
west, but no chance open without hard 
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in Eastern villages deprecatingly promise 
great things, if they can only reach the 
West, so these Arizona idlers dreamed 
golden dreams of ‘* God’s country,” as they 
call the East. 

I can imagine no life more utterly blank 
than one of idleness in a little frontier set- 
tlement. Yet I have never ridden into a 
mining camp or cattle town without recog- 
nizing the lack-lustre gaze and slouchy 
pose of the confirmed loafer. Once at Ash 
Forks,a collection of a dozen shanties west 
of Flagstaff, the coatless ruffian who served 
a mockery of dinner brought me a glass 
of milk. It had turned a little sour—no 
wonder, for in that desert land the sun 
beats down with a tropical heat. Quite 
conscious of possible unpleasant conse- 
quences, I objected to my milk. The 
bearded waiter, arms akimbo, stared defi- 
antly, then slouched to the door where sat 
the bulky landlord, and made known my 
complaint. No less than four idlers fol- 
lowed that landlord to my table. The 
unfortunate glass of milk was passed in si- 
lence down theline. I felt the situation to 
be serious. ‘* Blanked if it aint sour!” 
spoke at last the portly host, and every 
loafer echoed, ‘* Blanked if it aint!” 
*¢ Blanked if we don’t make that ranchman 
drink the milk!” was the verdict of Gany- 
mede; and the four murmured, ‘‘ Blanked 
if we don’t!” ‘‘An’ ef he-kicks we'll hang 
him !” and echo answered, ‘‘ Cuss us ef we 
won’t!” That deranged milk was the 
event of the day for six men. It furnished 
them material for thought and speech. 
Doubtless the matter is treasured now as a 
precious memory. 

But this was nothing to the excitement 
created among the loafers of Flagstaff by 
the preparations for our expedition. The 
‘* outfit’? comprised a dislocated buck- 
board and two wan steeds which might 
well have been handed down from the 
days of the cliff-dwellers. In the buck- 
board were stowed blankets and bacon, 
canned goods and camp kit, a water-keg 
and an enlivening exhibit of fire-arms from 
a fifty-caliber Sharps down to the inevita- 
ble six-shooter. Of course we were en- 
riched by the possession of a guide. I 
mention him last that I may not deface 
these pages with hasty and violent lan- 
guage. He was a foxy-faced young Vir- 
ginian, sharper than a serpent’s tooth, and, 
on the whole, I think, about as satisfying. 
There was little which was left unprom- 
ised when we started, and, after we had 
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heard several times that ‘‘ I’m the boss 
hunter in these here woods,” we viewed 
our guide with a respect which it pains 
me to recall. But at last I have the privi- 
lege of tracing his nefarious course, and 
emphasizing the contrasts between promise 
and performance. Still, I will be fair even 
to him, and acknowledge that he might 
have acquitted himself better had it not 
been for the wear and tear of constant 
efforts to keep his horses from lying down 
and giving up the ghost. With all the 
discomforts of the cramped buckboard 
threatening a collapse beneath the weight 
of three persons, it was a relief to leave 
behind us the loafers, the groggeries, the 
‘*¢ Boot Heel Cemetery,” and the noisy mill 
of Flagstaff, and to feel the freedom of the 
forests. There was no undergrowth what- 
ever among the pines. The ground, with 
its scanty covering of dry grass, had a 
peculiarly neat appearance, as though 
swept and garnished in our honor. 
Luckily for the lank horses our way was 
over a country level as a prairie, although 
there were beetling cliffs just visible through 
the trees. Above the creaking of the 


buckboard rose the voice of the guide tell- 
ing us that from every acre of these forests 
could be cut 40,000 feet of the best pine 


timber; that the great steam saw-mill at 
Flagstaff was turning out 100,000 feet a day, 
to fulfill a contract for 32,000,000 feet with 
the Mexican Central Railroad, and that the 
water for these mills, and the houses com- 
prising the mill settlement, was pumped 
from springs nine miles away. 

Just in the midst of his chatter about 
attempts to outwit the government by pre- 
eimpting land, cutting away the timber and 
abandoning the claim, we emerged into a 
forest glade and saw before us humble relics 
of the first homesteaders, the original oc- 
cupants of these forests. A few heaps of 
stones, one or two dimly-defined walls, 
occasional fragments of pottery, were the 
only memorials of a forgotten race. Vines 
with yellow flowers grew among the 
rough stones, and I fancied them descend- 
ants of aboriginal pumpkins. There are 
other ruins of houses, and even of hamlets, 
upon the plains, which are’ supposed to 
have been the stations of herdsmen or 
the homes of the cliff-dwellers in times of 
peace. When the Indians, whose trade 
was war, descended upon these peaceful 
savages, the latter no doubt fled from the 
plains to their lofty cliff-dwellings, which 
must have been chosen with a view to self- 
protection. Unhappy wretches! they were 


driven to burrow like foxes in the hillsides 
or to build such rude homes as they were 
able far down in gloomy caijions. 

It was one of these cliff-villages, lately 
discovered, that we intended to visit, but 
our visit was postponed until nearly night- 
fall by a succession of adventures with 
antelopes which, I must acknowledge, re- 
flected more credit upon the antelopes 
than upon ourselves. A few miles beyond 
the first ruins which were encountered we 
entered a vast natural park, probably ten 
miles long and five wide. It was covered 
with a luxuriant growth of grass nearly 
knee-high, but seared and yellow, which 
seemed to afford an excellent grazing- 
ground. Presently we caught sight of 
an antelope feeding among the scattered 
trees on the edge of the park, perhaps half 
a mile ahead. My companion and the 
guide promptly undertook to provide our 
larder with antelope steak. I deliberately 
chose the toilsome task of keeping the 
horses on their legs, for I had had experi- 
ence in antelope-stalking on the prairies of 
Western Kansas. The temperature must 
have been a hundred degrees. The lean, 
wiry guide dodged about through the 
grass as if the baked earth burned his feet. 
My portly confrére larded the ground as 
he crawled over it, frequently doubling 
himself up, jack-knife fashion, to give ago- 
nized dabs at his blazing brow, or to shift 
his hold on the burning barrel of his heavy 
rifle. As they advanced the antelope 
calmly receded. If there seemed a chance 
for a long shot the antelope, with great 
sang-froid, chose that very instant for put- 
ting a tree between himself and the hunter. 
Unconscious as that elusive beast appeared, 
I think he was fully aware of the plot 
against him. I observed that he kept in 
the shade while his adversaries were forced 
to endure the. sun, and I fancy he had a 
Bergh-like desire to demonstrate practi- 
cally the impolicy of cruelty to animals. 
But at length he vanished in the forest 
shades, just in time to save Ralph, the 
fleshly Nimrod, from a sunstroke. 

I have always believed that it was the 
same antelope which, not content with his 
discomfiture of Ralph, shortly after ap- 
peared to us in order to bring the guide to 
shame. We were driving through the 
woods again when I saw a misty grayish 
form among the trees, and pointed it out as 
an antelope. I was at once utterly sup- 
pressed by the guide. He informed us 
ore rotundo that ‘* stfangers to these here 
woods were allers takin’ stumps and 
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weeds fur deer!” He was enlarging 
further upon the impossibility of his mak- 
ing any such mistake, when the gray form 
in the distance raised its head and stood 
revealed as a fine large antelope. This 
was a trying time for the guide. If he 
remained in the buckboard he was sure of 
being mercilessly chaffed, and if he under- 
took to shoot— Well, we soon found that 
his marksmanship was much better in 
Flagstaff bar-rooms than in the field. 
But we generously conceded that it was 
his deer. Out he jumped, rifle in hand, 
and crawled up within easy shooting-dis- 
tance, while the antelope, obviously ac- 
quainted with his capabilities, stood fear- 
lessly regarding him. He took a long, 
deliberate aim and fired, much to the dis- 
turbance of an ant-hill some ten feet below 
the antelope, while the animal departed with 
a triumphal flourish of its tufted tail. For us 
the glory of ‘* the boss hunter of these here 
woods” had vanished, and with it our 
hopes of venison for supper. 

Yet I am sure we would rather have had 
him miss. The pleasure derived from the 
misfortunes of others is sometimes sweeter 
than antelope steak. I think the unscathed 
game which we had encountered must 
have passed around word that we were 


not dangerous ; for, approaching a corner of 
the park, we saw a large herd of antelopes 
feeding in the open ground temptingly 


near the edge of the forest. Here was our 
opportunity. The wind was in our favor, 
and we could dodge from one tree to an- 
other until the pretty creatures were within 
easy reach. What the cause of failure was 
I do not know. Perhaps the two wary 
bucks, sentinels for the herd, detected 
something moving among the trees. 
Perhaps one of us fired too soon. Sud- 
denly the herd was in motion, and at the 
same instant came the crack, crack, of 
the rifles. Not an antelope fell. Each 
firmly believed that his particular antelope 
was wounded; but we agreed to abjure 
hunting for the rest of the day. The truth 
is humiliating, but the result of the hunt 
was ail. 

The day was waning when we left the 
buckboard and began to ascend a hill 
which rose perhaps 800 feet above 
the level country. The soil consisted 
only of black cinders, now covered 
with pine needles, again swept bare by 
the wind, until it seemed that a fire had 
but lately raged among the trees. But 
the fires are of ancient date. These cin- 
ders are bits of basaltic rock, of lava and 
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tufa, the relics of volcanic action, blown 
over from the adjacent mountains. When 
we had reached a height where the pine 
gave way to the pifion, whose rich, oily 
nut is so highly prized by certain Indian 
tribes, we began to find fragments of 
pottery which showed that the village was 
near. Just as a rough wall loomed up 
against the sky at the crest of the hill a 
weird cry pierced the silence. With a 
little imaginative effort a great deal could 
be made of that cry. How I should delight 
to tell of a ghost in a breech-clout doing a 
war-dance on the wall of the deserted vil- 
lage! Had I not caught sight of a gray 
fox skulking among the stones I might 
have felt sure that the spirit of a departed 
cliff-dweller, hovering about his former 
home, quavered out a menace at our ap- 
proach. Why is it that Indian ghosts 
are never seen in the West? We often 
hear of materialized Indian spooks at 
Eastern séances, and it seems _ only 
natural that the Indian should materialize 
occasionally, in his native wilds. hat 
he does not do so shows either base in- 
gratitude to the country which gave him 
birth, or a preference, acquired doubtless 
through spiritual education, for the civili- 
zation of the East. If the Indian becomes 
educated and civilized as soon as he enters 
the spirit world, the Western axiom, 
‘¢Thar’s no good Indian except a dead 
one,” may contain a profound truth. 

The cliff-dwellers chose the site of 
this village with singular wisdom. On 
the south side the hill is precipitous in its 
descent, and it is on this side, just below 
the crest, that the forty or fifty caves 
forming the village were excavated. On 
the north side the slope of the hill is grad- 
ual, and so hostile approach was guarded 
against by walls of large, irregular stones, 
showing no trace of cutting or masonry. 
There seems to have been a certain aris- 
tocracy even in this primitive settlement, 
for the largest cave, which may be taken 
as that of the chief, is the first, nearly at 
the summit of the hill, and caves of con- 
siderable size come next, while the smallest 
are last, a little distance down the hill. 
Perhaps the chief and his most reliable 
followers dwelt near the walls, that they 
might be close at hand in case of an attack. 
All the caves are upon the same simple 
plan. A round hole above and in front 
gives admission into an excavation shaped 
like a bee-hive. The largest cave is, per- 
haps, seven or eight feet high in the center 
and ten in diameter. Next the hole of 
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descent tne earth is dug away in a manner 
which would indicate a fire-place, so that 
the cave-dweller must have practically 
lowered himself down the chimney when- 
ever he entered his home. In the rear of 
each cave is an alcove which may have 
been used as a sleeping or a store room. 
White incrustations cover the roofs, and 
the floors contain a thick deposit of pow- 
dery dust. In many instances holes have 
been broken through the walls of adjacent 
caves, possibly in order that Mesdames the 
cliff-dwellers might pay and return calls 
without clambering up and down two chim- 
neys. The broken pottery so abundant 
about the village is principally plain gray 
or yellowish ware, like the ordinary flower- 
pots. Some, however, is decorated on the 
inside with black lines, much in the manner 
practiced by the Pueblo tribes to-day. 
Pottery without limit, flint arrow-heads 
and fragments of stone hammers, axes, and 
bits of the stone hand-mills used for grind- 
ing wheat and corn, were the relics reward- 
ing our search through the caves. 

No trace of human remains has ever been 
found here or in the ruins of the lower 
country. What did they do with their 
dead? We can only infer that they were 
cremationists. And another mystery is 
presented in the water-supply. There is 
no water on the hill, none in the parks be- 
low. It would seem probable that these 
savages were sometimes besieged in their 
cliff-village. Where did their water come 
from? In Arizona this question has a 
peculiar significance for everything depends 
upon water, and the discovery of a water- 
supply is reckoned more valuable than that 
of a silver mine. I have known men to 
search the country all about ruins like these 
hoping to find a spring, just as I have 
known others to watch herds of antelopes 
for the same purpose. In both cases, with- 
out any other result than a conviction on 
the part of the watchers that both cliff- 
dwellers and antelopes were habitual ab- 
stainers. 

Among the caves a few vines were grow- 
ing, a kind of wild melon, and the pijion- 
trees in the immediate vicinity had been 
replaced by a growth which resembled 
sage-brush. Mean and meager as were the 
lives and immediate surroundings of these 
cave-dwellers, they possessed one gift of 
beauty in their magnificent view. Sitting 
before the entrance to the chief’s cave, I 
saw just below me the great forest park, 
dotted with herds of antelopes, and fringed 
with scattered pines, beyond which the 
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forests stretched away in solid ranks to the 
southern horizon. Agassiz and Hum- 
phreys, the former 12,561 feet in height, 
lifted their clean-cut peaks on the west, 
within a stone’s throw, as it seemed, in 
that clear, dry air. To the north another 
natural pleasure-ground, and in the dis- 
tance two strangely contrasting mountains. 
One is locally called Suntop, for its sum- 
mit covered with reddish sand or rock, al- 
ways gleams as if in full sunlight. The 
other, shrouded in volcanic cinders, is al- 
ways black as night. Perhaps the cliff- 
dwellers sat before their caves and admired 
this scene after their fashion. Or, more 
probably, they cared for none of these 
things, and concerned themselves only 
with their crops, their enemies, and their 
stomachs. Certainly the Pueblo tribes of 
to-day waste little thought on scenes of 
natural beauty, and it is held among a score 
of other theories, that the cliff-dwellers 
were the aboriginal ancestors of the Mo- 
quis and other Pueblo tribes. Mr. Frank 
H. Cushing, the distinguished ethnologist, 
who has experienced so many and so va- 
rious hardships in his study of Indian cus- 
toms and mythology, once said to me that 
an aged Zuni had told him of talking, when 
young, with a very old member of the 
tribe who remembered when ‘ our fathers 
lived in caves.” 

But I have no idea of rushing in where 
angels fear to tread with an explanation 
of the ruins of the South-west. Possibly 
we might have evolved an altogether new 
theory had we been able to remain longer 
at the village. As it was, the darkness 
began to gather by the time we regained 
the buckboard. The nearest water was 
two or three miles away, and it was only 
by good-luck that we reached our camp- 
ing-ground at all. Or, rather, by the 
simple process of stumbling on in a 
straight line until we brought up ab- 
ruptly against a rocky cliff. At the foot 
of this precipice, which formed the side 
of a wooded mountain, there was a tiny 
spring. Careful hands had dug it deeper, 
and laid a grooved log down to a rude 
trough which, in the course of time, the 
slowly trickling water had filled. The 
same prospector had evidently filed a 
claim to the surrounding land, for the 
log cabin of the homesteader or preémptor 
stood hard by, but deserted for the time 
and solidly barred against all comers. 
What cared we? Our camp-fire crackled 
as cheerily beneath the pines as any fire 
between four walls, and if the rain, which 
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fell upon us in the night disturbed our 
sleep, we comforted ourselves by the 
belief that the roof of the cabin was no 
more water-proof than the pine boughs. 

The crusade against the antelopes was 
promptly resumed at sunrise. The sight 
of a herd feeding near the trees as we ap- 
proached the park induced us to attempt 
once more to stalk them. The guide was 
left behind with the buckboard. Ralph 
crawled up along one side of a little hill, I 
along the other. It seemed to me that I 
crawled for leagues. Handsand knees were 
excoriated, but that was as nothing com- 
pared with the injury to my feelings when 
a premature shot from Ralph sent the herd 
flying just as 1 had reached my distance. 
Oh, the mockery of those budding tails and 
white rumps nid-nodding a cheery farewell 
as the brutes resolved themselves into van- 
ishing points! We watched them out of 
sight, I grieve to say, with mutual recrim- 
inations, and then started in quest of 
another herd. Acting upon a time-hon- 
ored custom we endeavored to influence 
the curiosity of our next antelopes by lying 
out of sight and waving a red-flannel pen- 
nant in the air. But they were not 
curious. Ralph disappeared on a still- 


hunt, and left to the guide and myself the 


opportunity of the day. For, as we drove 
along the edge of the park, two young 
antelopes, perhaps two-thirds grown, 
dashed out from the trees and stood stock- 
still, wonderingly regarding us. No one 
could ask an easier shot, and yet, to my 
shame be it spoken, I  ignominiously 
missed. The antelopes sprang aside and 
stopped a second time. In the freshness 
of their young hearts they allowed the 
guide to find a rest for his rifle, take a long 
aim, and—miss again. They had really 
done all that could be asked of them, and 
after this they felt justified in taking their 
leave. I acknowledged that my forte was 
the rod, and not the rifle. I took no inter- 
est ina herd that we discovered in the open 
ground near-the trees, but waited unbeliev- 
ingly in the background while Ralph and 
the guide glided from tree to tree in their 
stealthy approach. Suddenly, the boom 
of Ralph’s heavy Sharps was answered by 
the crack of the guide’s Winchester. 
‘** Boom !” “ Boom !”?** Crack !” ** Crack !” 
the forests and the mountains rang with 
the fusillade. I lashed the horses for- 
ward, and, entering the park, beheld the 
herd in the distance, and Ralph and 
the guide closing up on one wounded 
antelope. For fully five minutes, I think, 
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the rifles roared and snapped while 
the antelope kept a steady lead on three 
legs. Iam afraid to estimate the number 
of cartridges burned to secure that poor 
brute. Some day the discovery of a lead 
mine will be reported in that park! But, 
at last, the antelope toppled over, hardly 
needing the coup de grace of the hunting- 
knife to glaze its beautiful eyes in death. I 
think we all felt ashamed when we saw the 
long lashes sinking over those great dark 
eyes, and marked the last quivering of the 
delicate form. But sentiment did not keep 
both hunters from claiming the murderous 
shots. The quarters, packed in the fawn- 
colored skin, accompanied us in our after- 
noon journey, and at our ‘* camp on the 
trail” that night antelope steak, roasted 
over the coals, was added to our hardtack 
and bacon. 

What a bedraggled failure was the ‘* lean- 
to” which we tried to improvise for shelter 
from the rain! The guide betook himself 
to the buckboard after various tales of 
mountain lions which would have honored 
Miinchausen. The various rills of water 
which poured vigorously down upon us 
dispelled our delusion that the ‘‘ lean-to ” 
was a protection. Out we crept, and in- 
serting ourselves, our rifles, and revolvers 
between blankets and rubber coats, essayed 
an unconsciousness, happily soon real, of 
the pools collecting beneath us. I woke 
just in tame to rescue a shoe gaily floating 
off on the tide. 

But rainy weather interferes very little 
with out-door life in Arizona. In the wet 
season, July and August, there is usually 
a short rain-storm in the course of the 
twenty-four hours. As a rule it is soon 
over, its traces speedily disappear, and the 
country is as parched as though rain were 
unknown. Even during the wet season, 
the sun shines in a clear sky for nine-tenths 
of the day-time. I have seen dry river- 
beds filled with torrents, and sandy deserts 
covered with pools of water, all within an 
hour. In two hours every vestige of the 
rain, except freshly cut gullies, had dis- 
appeared. These sudden and violent storms 
cause the railroad wash-outs of which so 
many are reported from the South-west. 
Far more sudden and destructive are the 
cloud-bursts which send walls of water 
sweeping resistlessly down the caiions. 
Arizona has been much abused both by 
fire and water. Volcanic action, cajion 
cutting, and the sneaking way in which the 
water runs off underground have given 
Arizona somewhat the character of a bald- 
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headed virago after a ‘*‘ monkey and par- 
rot”? experience with an opponent of 
greater muscle and sharper nails. If the 
aforesaid virago possessed a wig as _ beauti- 
ful in its way and as much needed as are 
the San Francisco forests, she would cer- 
tainly be counted of weak mind were she 
to cut it to bits and expose the nakedness 
of her scarred knobby pate. Yet, if the 
lumbermen have their way, I suppose this 
is precisely what will be done with the San 
Francisco forests. 

If the forests are ever cleared away the 
great Oak Creek Cajion will be brought 
into no small celebrity as one of the mar- 
vels of Arizona. At present, this cafion, 
twenty-five miles by a forest trail from the 
railroad, is but little known. We came out 
from the trees upon the summit of the 
cafion’s lower wall and saw rising over 
against us a mighty cliff, strangely colored 
in red and yellow, fantastically chiselled 
into towers, spires, and grotesque figures, 
and crested with mighty pines, which, at 
that height, looked no larger than lowly 
pifions. I suppose it was 1,000 feet to 
the bottom of the cafion upon our side, 
and the opposite wall, from top to bottom, 
must have measured 2,000 feet. The 
Grand Cajfion of the Colorado, which 


lies west from the forests, is a full mile in 


depth at certain points. There is sarcasm 
in the very thought of fishing in a hole in 
the ground like this, and the idea of living 
in the bottom of a cafion seems merely 
preposterous. Yet we found one squatter 
in the bowels of Oak Creek Cajion, and 
another had planted himself as near the 
cafion as he could get. The latter repre- 
sented the old emigrant-wagon type. With 
his gaunt, worn-out wife and dozen white- 
headed children, he had driven in a 
‘* prairie schooner” from Colorado. Drift- 
ing into these forests he built a log-hut of 
one room and took up a claim to the sur- 
rounding land, there partly open or bear- 
ing only some undergrowth. The life was 
not bad, in one sense, for the children. 
They lived out-of-doors, and, in place of 
other amusements, were content with the 
peculiarly exhilarating pastime of killing 
rattlesnakes. But for a woman, such an 
existence must be one of desolate blank- 
ness. There was a story in the pathetic 
eagerness with which the weary wife and 
mother seized upon the scraps of old news- 
papers in which some of our traps were 
wrapped. It was painful to note the hesi- 
tancy of her utterance. Through her long 
loneliness conversational speech had _ be- 
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come a stranger to her tongue. Her home 
was twenty-five miles from a railroad, and 
more than a hundred miles from such 
products of civilization asa church, school, 
and printing-press. How impossible it is 
fully to enter into such a life! And yet, I 
think, the existence of the squatter at the 
bottom of the cafion seemed still more 
inexplicable. When we had clambered 
down the slight path along the cajion wall, 
laden with rods and guns, we found not 
only the novelty of green bushes and grass 
along the clear, cold stream, but cultivated 
fields as well, one of corn and another rich 
in lettuce. 

I think we were dazed for atime. To 
wander for days about this forest wilder- 
ness, to find and penetrate this yawning 
chasm in the earth’s crust, and to discover 
therein an American citizen engaged in 
raising lettuce, was thoroughly unsettling. 
It was a deadly blow at intrinsic fitness 
and the doctrine of probabilities. That 
cafion was a place for kobolds. What 
was that humdrum agriculturist doing 
among these weird surroundings? I 
thought he showed a shamefaced con- 
sciousness of the incongruity. There was 
a huge cave, a fitting lurking-place for un- 
derground dwarfs and goblin-folk, in which 
the squatter kept his hoes and shovels. I 
wonder that the cafion walls did not fall in 
upon him. His presence in that strange 
place attested again the value of water 
in Arizona. He had taken up his claim 
and water-privilege, and waited for a 
survey to determine whether his land 
would be assigned to the railroad or the 
government. To the settler this cold, 
sparkling stream flowing down from the 
head of the cajion meant not only comfort 
but wealth. To us it meant only sport. 
Since the bushes along the brook forbade 
the use of flies, a’ tow-headed lad was 
bribed into a nimble quest for grasshop- 
pers. My first experience in losing my 
bait by a succession of sharp nibbles, sug- 
gested an unexpected education on the 
part of Arizona trout. A less wary fish 
awaited my hook just below the swift 
water at the head of a little pool. I re- 
garded my captive with curiosity. He 
was very dark in color, nearly black, 
marked by light spots, and longer in pro- 
portion to his weight than the usual brook 
trout of the East. Another and another 
came to keep him company. The fierce 
sun blazing overhead was forgotten in the 
triumphs of the gentle art. Forgotten, 
also, were the curious sculptures of the 
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cafion wall high overhead. From an ab- 
sorption which brothers of the angle will 
understand, I was roused by the splashing 
of our young bait purveyor as he waded 
toward me up the middle of the brook. 

How wisely old Solomon said, ‘* Spare 
the rod and spoil the child!” Here was 
the rod spared, and my fishing as well 
as the child hopelessly spoiled. But the 
youth’s defense had a certain show of 
reason. ‘I’m afraid of rattlesnakes” he 
lisped. This was a consideration which 
I had forgotten. However brave a rattle- 
snake-hunter the lad might be under 
favorable circumstances, it was clearly 
discreet of him not to trust his bare feet 
and legs among the thickets and under- 
brush. When I started down the bank 
of the brook he fell in close behind me 
with a hesitation which increased until 
he fled to the bed of the stream again. 
Let me add that despite the terrible tales 
of rattlesnakes in the cafion, we saw not 
a single one. And yet we fished the 
brook down for some distance, following 
it under overhanging cliffs, climbing over 
projecting iedges, and quite unthinkingly 
exposing ourselves to the attacks of 
** sarpints.” It was lucky that the rep- 
tiles left us in peace, for our ‘* medicine ” 
gave out. Ralph, trusty and portly cus- 
todian of the whiskey-bottle, seeking to 
relieve his exhaustion, recognized with 
pain the presence of only ‘*two square 
drinks.” Sitting upon a rock above a 
quiet pool he waited a chance of secret 
communication with me, then clambering 
with the others along a ledge over his 
head. Ralph allowed the guide, the 
squatter, and the boy to pass, but to me 
he made a gesture full of significance. I 
descended toward him, he started toward 
me. Faithful Ralph! he meant the _pre- 
cious remnant to be equally and sociably 
divided. How could Fate have been so 
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cruel ! Anticipation was just to be 
realized when Ralph’s foot slipped upon 
the ledge, he fell forward, and the bottle 
flew from his hand. As he pathetically 
said, ‘there wasn’t even a piece of glass 
left for a smell.” His glowing face under- 
went a total eclipse; indeed, he was so 
overcome that I ** packed” his gun, rods, 
and coat up the cajion-wall. The heat 
was pitiless. From the perfect blue ether, 
the sun seemed swinging nearer and 
nearer the scorched, quivering earth. But 
each had caught handsome strings of 
trout averaging a half pound, and there 
was no reason for longer delay in the 
underground world. 

That upward climb was made, on my 
part, chiefly upon my hands and knees. 
Once I nearly put my hand upon a taran- 
tula, which raised itself on its black, hairy 
legs, and protruded venomous _nippers. 
Breathless and perspiring as we were 
when we reached the top of the cajion 
wall, we were certainly to be pardoned for 
deeming earthly comforts the greatest im- 
mediate good. The squatter’s wife could 
afford little provision for a toilet, since 
toilets are not regarded in the San Fran- 
cisco forests, but she could and did cook 
our trout, which were divine ambrosia to 
us, who had almost forgotten the taste of 
fish. Soon we left behind the frowning 
battlements and awful depths of Oak Creek 
Cajion. The trees shut from our sight the 
lonely cabin and the tired, brave-hearted 
woman at the door. The rain swept 
down through the forests upon our night 
camp on the trail, and rain-gusts followed 
us fitfully next day back to Flagstaff. I 
must acknowledge that we left the San 
Francisco forests no longer doubting the 
truthfulness of our guide. For we learned 
from his stupendous charges that in calling 
himself ‘* the best hunter in them parts,” 
he meant that he was a hunter of men. 


Ff. R. W. Hitchcock. 

















On ty the rich and great ever went to 
the Pennock Shoals. Some of them had 
tiny houses—cottages—on the island, 
where they lived in fashionable and ex- 
pensive discomfort; the rest were content 
to live in its single hotel. 

Nobody ever “did anything at the Pen- 
nock Shoals, but everybody was immensely 
respectable. Indeed, the Pennock amuse- 
ment was to discover if any one failed to 
reach this supreme standard of respecta- 
bility. 

In this desirable summer resort Mrs. 
Pendexter owned a cottage. Rumor cruelly 
had it that this had helped to make the 
lamented Mr. Pendexter possible as a hus- 
band. 

Mr. Beresford, strolling from the Pen- 
nock hotel across the lawn to Mrs. Pen- 
dexter’s desirable cottage, saw before him, 
as he had seen for three weeks past, a 
queer little house perched on a rock, a 
tiny flower-garden, that flaunted its gold 
and scarlet against the blue sky, and below, 
beyond the rocks of the island, the great 
sea, and in the distance white sails mirror- 
ing the sunlight. 

Mr. Beresford was hardly conscious of 
all this beauty, but he would have felt its 
absence. The first time he had dared to 
call on Mrs. Pendexter he had been greeted, 
on entering the fragrant room, by a soli- 
tary occupant two feet high, with a small 
fat body squeezed in a red jersey; imper- 
tinence was betrayed in his turn-up nose, 
and cunning lodged in his black eyes. 

‘¢What’s oo here for?” the apparition 
demanded. 

*¢T came to see your mother, my little 
man,” young Beresford replied engagingly, 
trying to lay a friendly hand on the imp. 

‘*T aint a little man, I’se a boy. You 
go home: she said she didn’t like you; 
she said so to Jacky. I know,—I hear!” 
and young Adolphus Pendexter danced a 
dance of joy. 

‘“*Q you bad boy!” a gentle, feminine 
voice cried; but the white hand that 
grasped the jersey from behind was firm, 
and Adolphus was carried out in disgrace. 

‘¢ He tells the most dreadful lies,” Mrs. 


Pendexter remarked, composedly sinking 
into her chair ; ** he’s a Pendexter all over.” 


THE HEART STORY OF MISS JACK. 


Mr. Beresford stroked his dark mus- 
tache, and pondered in some perplexity on 
the infant Pendexter, as he approached the 
cottage. 

Mr. Robert Beresford had a certain 
charm for which he was not responsible ; 
it was inborn; he would look intently 
in your eyes, if you were a woman, and 
somehow you were sure that you were all 
the world to him; at the same time you 
were suddenly conscious of any short- 
comings in your gown. If you were a 
man Mr. Beresford met you on the equal- 
ity of common-sense, and you respected 
him. 

He went on his smiling, conquering way 
through the world till he met Mrs. Pen- 
dexter. For once his weapons failed him, 
and in his new earnestness Mr. Beresford 
even ceased to smile. 

He had once solemnly vowed never to 
fall in love, at least never to marry a 
widow, especially a widow with a child. 
When he could so far separate his love for 
the fair sex in general to concentrate it on 
one individual in particular, it was always 
for a theoretical ‘* young thing,” whose 
mental and moral education he meant to 
complete. With human inconsistency he 
had not only fallen in love with a widow, but 
a widow with a dreadful child. Far from 
being a young thing, whose education was 
to be his care, she really made him, Robert 
Beresford, feel like a raw school-boy. 

The afternoon sun swept through the 
low windows of Mrs. Pendexter’s dainty 
parlor, and came in, like Mr. Beresford, 
across the veranda. 

The veranda was curtained by a tangle 
of delicate vines, that swayed in the sea- 
breeze, sweeping across the summer garden, 
with its blaze of flowers, and beyond their 
beauty lay the endless stretch of sea glit- 
tering in the sun. It also fell across Mr. 
Virginius Chick. Mr. Virginius Chick 
wasan ancient ruin, whom Beresford hardly 
counted, for he seemed to bask, in a grand- 
fatherly way, in Mrs. Pendexter’s light. 
Mr. Chick would never see seventy-five 
again; he looked like a perambulating 
champagne bottle ; he had a wheeze, a red 
face, narrow forehead, and triple chin, and 
he was the embodiment of money. The 
sunlight fell across Mrs. Pendexter, a pict- 
ure of summer elegance and languor, in a 
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cloudy white gown, that rippled and fell 
about her, and at sight of this creation of 
white lace and coquettish knots of ribbon 
Mr. Beresford started visibly. 

Mrs. Pendexter was aware of the start, 
and a pink flush crept up her delicate face. 
There was an eager eloquence in Beres- 
ford’s dark eyes, quite out of place in the 
presence of Mr. Chick. To this glance 
Mrs. Pendexter opposed two dovelike 
eyes full of innocence — it was a wonder 
how innocent Mrs. Pendexter could look 
when she tried! —and entreaty, and so 
warded off a scene which would have been 
highly objectionable; for Mr. Virginius 
Chick sat on the corner of the sofa, with a 
scarlet face, an agitated and asthmatic 
wheeze, and jealous eyes that were hardly 
grandfatherly. 

Mrs. Pendexter did not carry her heart 
on her sleeve; indeed, there was a legend 
extant that the departed Pendexter had 
doubted the existence of that necessary 
organ. Yet he had no reason to complain, 
for Mrs. Pendexter mourned for him in 
garments that reflected great credit on his 
memory, and the greatest on her taste. 
Perhaps it was the exquisite decorum 
with which Mrs. Pendexter mourned for 
Mr. Pendexter that for a moment chilled 
Bob Beresford. 

The very day before this one he had said 
to her, as she stood, a slender figure, clad in 
the gloomiest of crape, in her garden, amid 
the glory of the nasturtiums, marigolds, and 
poppies that clung about her, ‘‘If you 
cared so little for him why will you per- 
sist in wearing that dismal black and those 
ghastly long veils?” 

‘It is becoming ; besides it is my only 
fortress of defense,” she answered, with 
some amusement. ‘‘ I know five men who 
are only waiting to see me in colors to 
honor me with a declaration. I am simply 
warding them off.” 

*¢ May I ask if you do me the honor of 
counting me among them?” Mr. Beresford 
demanded, with amazing saxg-frozd. 

‘¢ Do you really think me guilty of such 
presumption?” she said demurely, turning 
to pass up the narrow path. 

*¢ Stay,” he cried, with forced compos- 
ure. ‘If I ever see you wearing a dress 
of another color than black it will bea sign 
of capitulation to some one?” 

For a moment she was silent, standing 
with her graceful head down-bent over 
the great bunch of poppies she held, and 
quite aware of the charming picture she 
made; then she looked up meditatively : 
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‘¢T shall have been conquered,” she an- 
swered with a smile, as she passed into the 
house. 

Mr. Beresford, standing beside Mrs. 
Pendexter’s chair, thought of that scene 
of yesterday, as his eager eyes rested on 
her white laces and embroideries. He 
hardly looked torn by hope and fear and 
jealousy, as he stood there with his hat in 
one hand and the other in the pocket of 
his shooting-jacket ; and yet he was. 

Perhaps Mrs. Pendexter recognized an 
emotion in his intent gaze that needed a 
safety-valve. ‘*I think,” she said, dexter- 
ously applying the valve, ‘‘I think that 
as Miss Jack cannot have been baked in 
the Pennock Ovens she must have been 
drowned there. Mr. Beresford, pray go 
and see, and please bring her back alive. 
Miss Jack is the first governess” —and Mrs. 
Pendexter turned to Mr. Chick with this 
explanation — ** who has stayed with Adol- 
phus more than a week. Johnny took 
Adolphus and Miss Jack out rowing this 
noon, and they left her in the Ovens to 
cool, and forgot all about her.” 

‘¢So you insist on making a hero of 
me?” Beresford asked, lingering. 

**T can do many things,” Mrs. Pendex- 
ter answered, with a fine smile, ‘* but I am 
not capable of that.” 

Mr. Beresford turned away with a feel- 
ing of impotent passion that wrecked on 
her repose. She was about his own age, 
and yet she was vastly older. He rebelled 
against her, protested against her, and was 
unaflectedly miserable unless he sat in a 
certain wicker-chair, in that charming 
room, watching her delicate face, and even 
willing (Heaven help him!) to make a 
truce for her sake with young Adolphus, 
who at the age of five seemed to possess a 
fund of infantile wickedness sufficient for 
fifty. 

Beresford was hardly blind, and he 
called himself a confounded fool for being 
so at the mercy of a woman. Yet, as he 
stepped into Mrs. Pendexter’s flower- 
garden, he knew that all his happiness was 
bound up in the mystery of a snow-white 
gown. 

Instead of receiving an explanation he 
was sent to the Pennock Ovens to rescue 
Miss Jack. Miss Jack! What did he 
care for Miss Jack? 

At the thought he stumbled against an- 
other individual who did not care for Miss 
Jack. It was Adolphus, rolling in the 
gravel. 

The infant made a hideous face at Beres- 
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ford, turned a somersault, leaped to his 
feet, and, placing himself in a sparring atti- 
tude towards the visitor, cried, with undis- 
guised joy: ‘ Jack’s drowned! Johnny’ n 
me left her in the cave a-purpose. 

Yes, poor Beresford would even take 
this imp into the bargain, if a certain 
woman would only — 

He tried to pass with a smile on his 
face expressive of artificial pleasure at 
sight of young Adolphus, when he heard 
the same shrill voice shriek after him : — 

‘*Chick says you want to be my pa; 
you shan’t be my pa! you shan’t! ” 

‘« Confound Chick’s impertinence !”” Ber- 
esford thought, in a white rage; yet what 
could he say? He did not stop to argue 
with Adolphus. Perhaps his retreat was 
ignominious. ‘‘It may yet be my privi- 
lege,” he reflected, with grim satisfaction, 
‘*to whip the Pendexter character out of 
that boy.” 

Five minutes later Mrs. Pendexter, who 
had trailed her laces into the garden, could 
see the strong, steady stroke of his oars as 
Beresford row ed away from the tiny w hart 
to the «* Ovens.” The ‘* Pennock Ovens’ 
were two caves, cut off from the island at 
high tide; at low tide they were pleasant 


loitering-places ; but they were dangerous 
when the water rose in their depths with a 
sweep and roar that were deafening. 

Mrs. Pendexter followed the boat with 
absent eyes, and she lifted them in a medi- 
tative way to Mr. Chick, who had followed 
ber ponderously. 


** Youth,” Mr. Chick remarked, as if in 
answer to some unasked question, and lift- 
ing his white eyebrows high on his scarlet 
forehead, — ** youth is desirable, but it is 
fleeting; more fleeting,” he added, im- 
pressively, ‘‘ than” — ‘‘ money.” Mrs. 
Pendexter finished the sentence with a 
gracious smile, and stooped to pick a 
pansy for Mr. Chick’s button-hole. 


Il. 


Tue truth is that Bob Beresford really 
did save Miss Jack’s life. Miss Jack had 
retreated into the cave before the Atlantic 
Ocean, and was perched on a tiny eleva- 
tion of ground, over which the water was 
dashing and surging when Bob swam in, — 
it was the only way in which he ‘could 
reach her. 

Miss Jack prided herself on her presence 
of mind, so she did not faint till, Bob hav- 
ing rescued her, and lifted her into his boat, 
she could do so and not be in the way. 
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Mr. Beresford was far from feeling like 
a hero; he had, indeed, an uneasy sense 
that between them they were cutting a 
ridiculous figure. Being occupied with 
rowing he could only look helplessly at 
Miss Jack’s forlorn figure in the bottom 
of the boat. He had a not very poetic 
vision of a black alpaca gown, that shed a 
stream of water over a scant balmoral skirt, 
and two congress gaiters. Miss Jack’s black 
hat had slipped to the back of her head, 
and a tiny stream of blackened water was 
trickling down her face. It was either 
this reviving fluid or Mr. Beresford’s ab- 
sently intent gaze that acted as restorer, for 
life seemed suddenly to come back to her, 
and with a gasp Miss Jack sat bolt up- 
right. 

She glanced up and down and side- 
ways, and then she looked at Mr. Beres- 
ford. At sight of his intent, handsome 
face Miss Jack drew her alpaca skirt 
over her congress gaiters and blushed ; it 
was her first acknowledgment of feminine 
weakness. 

‘*¢ You have saved my life, sir,’’ she said, 
with surprising stiffness; but there was a 
curious trembling in her hands as they 
smoothed her drenched skirts. 

‘¢It really was nothing,” Mr. Beresford 
hastened to reply, filled with a vague alarm 
that this young person might bore him with 
gratitude. ‘I only hope that you will not 
take cold. Here we are atthe wharf. Take 
care, Miss Jack. Take my hand up these 
steps. By George! the inhabitants have 
turned out ex masse.’ 

Sure enough the little wharf was full of 
gayly dressed people, who made way for 
the dripping hero and heroine to pass, and 
while they stared at them to their hearts’ 
content made audible and uncomplimentary 
remarks. Popular curiosity but not popu- 
lar enthusiasm .was aroused; the heroine 
was only Miss Jack, young Adolphus’ 
governess, and young Adolphus took it 
very ill indeed that she had not chosen to 
be drowned. Even Beresford felt how 
different it would have been had he had 
the inexpressible bliss of rescuing Mrs. 
Pendexter from a watery grave. He would 
not have walked silently beside her, only 
intent to get her off his hands. Ah, no! 

They reached Mrs. Pendexter’s flower- 
garden and Beresford opened the gate. 

‘‘T am obliged to you, sir,” Miss Jack 
began, with a gasp, looking with painful 
shyness into his politely attentive face. 

*¢ ]—I am sorry that you got so wet only 
for me,” she continued, with humility. ‘I 
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am afraid that your clothes are quite 
ruined;”’ and she looked disconsolately 
at Mr. Beresford’s dripping garments. 
‘‘Would you let me ” — 

‘‘ What?” Beresford demanded with 
chilling courtesy. 

‘“¢Oh dear me! nothing!’’ Miss Jack 
cried in terror, clutched her bedraggled 
skirts, and fled into the house. 

What indeed had she rashly wished to 
offer this elegant man? 

‘¢T couldn’t afford to buy him a new suit 
of clothes,” she confessed to herself (Miss 
Jack was from Maine, and painfully con- 
scientious), ** but I did want to offer to 
have them cleansed. I didn’t dare, 
though.” 


Mrs. Pendexter had a surface geniality, 
which was skin deep. That peculiar 
virtue came out in full strength as Miss 
Jack, that same evening, combed out, as 
usual, Mrs. Pendexter’s wavy brown hair. 

Mrs. Pendexter examined in the mirror 
before her with silent amusement the two 
figures reflected. Her own rounded form, 
half hidden, half revealed by the laces and 
embroideries of her loose wrapper, while 
the dusky hair falling over her shoulders 
shadowed her lovely face. In curious con- 
trast this to the awkward and angular fig- 
ure behind Mrs. Pendexter. 

For the first time in her twenty-eight 
years of life Miss Jack was so weak as to 
be absent-minded. Miss Jack was not an 
object of pity, — far from it,—she was a 
person who carried about with her a pri- 
vate pedestal, upon which she stood, not to 
be worshiped, but to see over people’s 
heads. She had to-day ascended this 
height to judge of Mr. Beresford, and she 
had failed. For the first time Miss Jack 
looked up to some one. 

It would have petrified Mrs. Pendexter 
to know that Miss Jack, whom she 
scorned as an ill-dressed woman, should 
stand towards her in an attitude of criti- 
cism as harsh as the ancient Puritan would 
have employed towards the dreaded Scar- 
let Woman. 

Miss Jack came from Maine, as we have 
said, and there was, as it were, an icy 
precipitate in her atmosphere, oddly in 
harmony with her angular movements, the 
puritanic rigidity of her mind, and her 
sallow face, from which the rather sparse 
sandy hair was drawn back with uncom- 
promising harshness. 

Miss Jack was not without an aim in 
life ; she hoped some day to be sent to a 
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far-off country, there to teach those relig- 
ious precepts inculcated in the stern white 
meeting-house of her native village, where 
once in a while a religious frenzy shook 
the people out of the vegetating quiet of 
their lives. If the subject of marriage had 
ever entered Miss Jack’s mind it was not 
in connection with love, but simply as a 
greater convenience in the missionary en- 
terprise. Love she considered as a species 
of insanity, while feminine graces were 
the invention of one in whom she firmly 
believed. 

‘*What are you thinking of, Miss 
Jack?” Mrs. Pendexter demanded, sud- 
denly, looking at the reflected face. 

Miss Jack started, gave a sharp pull at 
Mrs. Pendexter’s hair, dropped the ivory 
brush, and remained silent. 

What if that frivolous woman could 
look into her soul! She shuddered as 
one who has been detected in some crime, 
remembering those thoughts, and a traitor- 
ous glow swept across her face. In her 
sinful thoughts she had lived over once 
more the scenes of the afternoon. Once 
more she, Miss Jack, felt herself upborne 
through the surging water by the strong 
arms of a man, and against her heart she 
again felt the beating of his. All this as 
she stood impassable behind Mrs. Pendex- 
ter’s chair. 

‘¢Miss Jack, have you ever been in 
love?” her tormentor asked. 

** No,” Miss Jack whispered more than 
said, in a daze of astonishment at herself. 
Yesterday she would have resented so im- 
pertinent a question, would have mounted 
her pedestal and discoursed, yea, even unto 
Mrs. Pendexter. 

‘You have had quite a romance to- 
day,” that lady said, rising, and turning 
her surface geniality in a cool glow on Miss 
Jack. ‘* Romances often have a pleasant 
ending,” she concluded, and smiled Miss 
Jack out of the room with a queer smile. 

‘*To think that piece of wood is a 
woman. It must be very convenient to 
have no feeling,” Mrs. Pendexter pon- 
dered as one overburdened with emo- 
tion. She stopped to listen, for the house 
door below was softly opened. It was 
only Miss Jack, who stepped on the de- 
serted veranda. The moonlight lay 
across the sea over which she had rowed 
that afternoon; and Miss Jack, rowing 
once more over the sea in her thoughts, 
sighed wearily. It marked an era in her 
life. 

What had Mrs. Pendexter meant by ro- 
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mance and love? They were not for her. 
And yet why not? she asked herself 
with something like resentment against 
Fate. Was she not a woman? Had she 
not a heart to love? She was a better 
woman than that frivolous creature up- 
stairs. She was more intelligent; and 
yet— 

She looked down with some scorn at 
the scant folds of her ill-fitting gown. 
That happiness should hang on the fit of 
a gown! 

** Tf I were as well dressed as Mrs. Pen- 
dexter I could make him like me,” she 
concluded, with feminine injustice. Be- 
cause she saw through Mrs. Pendexter’s 
wiles and falsities, Miss Jack gave her only 
credit for fine gowns. Miss Jack went up- 
stairs, and by the light of a candle she 
examined her scanty wardrobe; and that 
night — Heaven save her weakness !— Miss 
Jack sacrificed her conscience to vanity, 
and put her scanty front locks in the fast- 
ness of curl-papers. 


Ill. 


Every morning Miss Jack and Adolphus 
had a battle with the alphabet and a skir- 
mish with the nine figures. From these 


daily scenes of warfare Miss Jack retired 


with an unbecoming flush on her tired face, 
while the button of her linen collar inva- 
riably worked round to her right ear in 
those educational struggles. 

The morning after her rescue Adolphus 
looked up at herwith a glance which made 
Miss Jack tremble. 

‘*What’s those?” he demanded _per- 
emptorily, pointing to a couple of paper 
bunches on Miss Jack’s forehead. 

‘*It's— it’s nothing!” and Miss Jack 
surreptitiously removed the curl-papers. 

‘* How funny you look !” young Adolphus 
then remarked, frankly. 

Something that blurred her gaze rose to 
Miss Jack’s eyes, and she coughed a little 
to clear her throat. 

What if Mr. Beresford should think she 
looked funny! Listening to the thrilling 
narrative of A B C, she tried to picture to 
herself what change combing out would 
make in her appearance. ‘ 

That afternoon Miss Jack came down in 
Mrs. Pendexter’s parlor with an odd, 
sparse fuzz about her face, and at her 
throat she had pinned an awkward knot 
of ribbon, that seemed to make her a trifle 
plainer than before. 

Mr. Chick sat in his usual corner wheez- 
ing. Mrs. Pendexter, in another white 
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gown, the very summit and crown of ex- 
pensive simplicity, raised her eyebrows 
with languid surprise at Miss Jack’s trans- 
formation. 

‘¢ Pray sit down, Miss Jack,” she said 
politely, stifling a yawn, and tired to death 
of Mr. Chick’s society. 

Miss Jack, who had never been so hon- 
ored before, sat stifly down on the stiffest 
chair in the room, which stood by the open 
door, and, half hidden by a screen, she 
added her silence to that other silence to 
such good purpose that Mr. Virginius 
Chick rose to his gouty feet and took his 
departure. 

Mrs. Pendexter settled herself more 
easily in her low chair, and became inter- 
ested in a book whose binding was most 
in harmony with her dress. Presently the 
garden-gate swung to, and some one 
strolled up the garden-walk, crossed the 
veranda, and stood in the open door. It 
was Mr. Beresford. He looked around 
the screen and became aware of Miss Jack. 

** You, Miss Jack? How do you do?” 

A delicious thrill crept up Miss Jack’s 
spine, and her heart beat very fast. He 
absolutely looked down into her face as he 
looked in the faces of other women. Oh, 
even she, Miss Jack, knew his ways! 
Perhaps, she thought wildly, perhaps she 
did look nice after all, and the little fuzz 
and the little bow were not without suc- 
cess. 

‘** Now he will go,” she thought with all 
her soul in her eyes and a trembling of her 
pale lips. ‘* He will go to that other wom- 
an who is but a form for fineries and who 
has neither heart nor soul.” 

So thought Miss Jack while Beresford 
still spoke to her, — spoke to her with won- 
derful earnestness, laying aside the artifi- 
cial homage that characterized his manner 
to women. But in her pain and joy she 
did not hear a word he uttered. 

Still Mr. Beresford did not go. She 
heard instead the delicate rustle of a 
gown, there was the faintest suggestion of 
passing violets, and Mrs. Pendexter had 
left the room. Miss Jack was alone with 
the man who, like a modern god, had 
awakened in her soul the woman. 

She sat before him with her thin hands 
clasped cruelly and with down-bent face. 
No, she could not trust herself to gaze in 
those deep gray eyes. 

** Do you know, Miss Jack, how I have 
watched you?” Beresford broke the silence. 

‘*No.” Miss Jack’s lips formed the 
word, but her voice failed her. 
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Watched her? What could he mean? 
What possible interest could he have in 
watching her? 

Mr. Beresford drew a chair up, and sit- 
ting down, looked quietly into her face. 

*¢You have a quality which is not so 
common with women as men suppose ; 
you have such lovely patience, Miss 
Jack.” 

‘¢ Patience!” she repeated, and raised 
her eyes to his, perplexed. 

‘sT have sat here so often with Mrs. 
Pendexter, and have admired your un- 
wearied kindness to her boy, spoiled and 
ill-behaved as he is.” 

‘*T love children, sir: it is no virtue in 
me,” she answered, simply. 

‘*The man you marry will be very for- 
tunate,” Mr. Beresford continued, gravely : 
‘‘such sweet patience in a wife is the 
highest virtue; it is strength in misfor- 
tune.” 

‘*T shall never marry,” Miss Jack re- 
plied, with a catch in her breath, looking 
at him with troubled eyes. ‘‘I fear you 
are laughing at me, sir.” 

‘*¢ Laughing at you!” 

He was so evidently hurt that she has- 
tened to say to him, with lips that would 
tremble : — 

‘¢'You say such very kind things to all 
ladies, —I—TI could not help noticing.” 

‘*So you have been watching me in 
turn, Miss Jack!” he said, smiling. Then 
he rose, and Miss Jack’s heart beat with 
coming pain: now he would certainly 
leave her. 

She looked wistfully into the garden, 
where two humming-birds were playing 
hide-and-seek in the very hearts of the 
flowers and the sun shone as never the sun 
had shone before. 

*¢'Will you come into the garden with 
me?” Mr. Beresford asked. ‘‘It seems a 
sin to stay in the house this beautiful sum- 
mer day.” 

A look of such delight swept over her 
face that Mr. Beresford smiled in answer. 

‘*Do you know how lovely you can 
look?” he asked, in frank wonder, looking 
into her face. ‘‘ You will pardon me for 
saying so, but surely it is not the most 
beautiful women who reach the perfection 
of beauty.” 

This to her, Miss Jack! What could he 
mean ? 

Taking her hat she followed him into 
the garden, and watched him breathlessly 
as he stooped and gathered a great hand- 
ful of forget-me-nots, blue as the sky above 
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them. He was to her the embodiment of 
manly strength and beauty. He had come 
into her barren life as the sun shines 
through prison-bars, and she was grateful. 

Perhaps he read her soul in her eyes ; it 
was not hard, for the soul was a very sim- 
ple one. 

‘** Miss Jack, will you take these flowers, 

and wear them for my sake?” 

**Do you really want me to have them?” 

She took them awkwardly enough, and 
tried to fasten them in her gown as she had 
seen Mrs. Pendexter do. 

‘¢T am so very awkward,” she said, wist- 
fully, as some of the flowers fell to the 
ground in her struggles. ‘* Mrs. Pendexter 
is so— so graceful.” 

‘* You are one person and Mrs. Pendex- 
ter is another. I would not wish you to be 
like Mrs. Pendexter,” he said, gently. 

‘¢ Why not?” she asked in surprise. 

‘¢The beauty of the rose is greater 
than the beauty of the violet; but there 
are those who love the violet best.” 

What did he mean? Was she dream- 
ing? Who was the violet? 

She looked across the sea, and a sudden 
feeling came over her that it would be 
good to lie down among the flowers now, 
with his voice in her ear, to fall asleep and 
never to wake again. She had never 
thought life a burden before, but she felt 
that now without him the very sun would 
shine no more. 

A humming-bird swirled and whirled 
about her, and its gold-green plumage 
glistened royally in the sun. With a flutter 
he flew against the flowers on her breast 
and rested there a moment, she was so 
still. 

‘*The very birds .love you,” Beresford 
said, watching her. 

‘¢ Please say no more kind things to 
me,” she cried, with so passionate a protest 
in her voice that the humming-bird flew 
away, and the forget-me-nots rose and fell 
with the quick beating of her heart. 

‘‘T am not like other women,” she cried ; 
‘¢Tam poor and plain. What is there in me 
to make you so kind? Your kindness is 
cruel.” 

For the first time she looked into his face 
full and frank. 

** You are aman who plays with women’s 
hearts ” — 

What was it her lips dared to say? 

‘¢ Only with hearts that are offered to 
me without the asking,” he said, simply. 
‘* You,” he added, with a frankness which 
would have been cruel but for its earnest- 
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ness,— ‘* you are a plain woman ; you have 
nothing of that which heretofore has at- 
tracted me, and yet you do attract me. I 
do not mean to say fine words to you. 
What I say I cannot help saying. You at- 
tract me—the woman in you is stronger 
than the man in me.” 

She looked up at him with a_ smile 
which once more seemed to make her 
beautiful. 

He stooped and took a spray of the 
forget-me-nots on her breast and held it in 
his hand. 

‘¢ Yesterday I found you,” he said, his 
eager gaze holding hers. ‘+I rowed you 
across the sea, and we were alone together. 
To-day I found your soul, and I want to be 
alone with you again on the sea. Will you 
come with me?” 

‘¢ Yes,” she whispered, as if in a dream ; 
and putting on the black hat they walked 
across the lawn to the row-boat moored at 
the wharf. All the world was a world of 
enchantment to her, and in it they two 
were alone together. Steadily he bore her 
across the deep, deep water, and in the 
distance she could hear the idle flapping 
of sails and the cry of sea-gulls. 

The glory of a summer day was over 
the enchanted island they had left, and on 
the sea lay the brooding quiet of the after- 
noon. 

The splash of the oars that caught the 
light of the sun on their glistening blades 
alone broke the stillness between them as 
she watched him with bated breath — so 
happy ! God knows so unspeakably happy! 
and not daring to look in his eyes, that 
watched her, she knew, with a tender, 
wondering look, as one who finds unknow- 
ingly a jewel of great price. 

‘*T have found you,” he said, a little 
huskily, bending forward. He laid down 
the oars, and the boat drifted lightly 
with the tide. ‘*I have found you, be- 
loved, and I will keep you. Come to 
me!” 

He held out his hands to her and drew 
her towards him, and for one divine moment 
her head lay on his breast. 

Oh, the glory of that summer day! The 
cruel glory,—the cruel happiness! ‘TIT 
love you! love you! love you!” he cried. 





IV. 


As surely as she was living the words 
had been spoken: they rang in her ears. 

What had happened to her? Miss Jack 
looked about her dazed. She was still sit- 
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ting in her corner by the screen and the 
open door, but she was quite alone. 

A passionate voice — his voice — said 
again, ** I love you.” To whom? 

Miss Jack rose to her feet, mechanically, 
and held out two trembling hands, as a 
blind person would. There was an odor 
of violets in the air that made her faint, 
and in her usual corner sat Mrs. Pendex- 
ter, and beside her Mr. Beresford, half 
kneeling, looked into her averted face with 
imploring eyes. 

**You know that I love you blindly, 
foolishly,” he cried. ‘* You know that I 
love you as you would wish a man to love. 
My love for you takes away my very man- 
hood ” — 

‘¢*Mr. Beresford, you forget yourself. 
Besides, I think I heard Miss Jack behind 
the screen. You have forgotten her.” 

‘¢ What is Miss Jack to me? The whole 
world may listen to what I have to say.” 

‘¢ Pardon me, Mr. Beresford, I would 
rather not.” 

**'You certainly do not speak like a 
woman who is in love,” Beresford said, 
bitterly. 

‘“‘T am not,” Mrs. Pendexter remarked, 
with exceeding frankness. 

Miss Jack drew a tremulous breath and 
cowered behind the screen. For the sal- 
vation of her soul, she could not have left 
the room. 

**T had hoped,” Beresford said with an 
entreaty which was pitiable,—‘‘I had 
hoped when I saw the black gown changed 
for this ;” and he touched her dress as only 
a man who loves touches the garment of his 
beloved. 

‘¢So had five others. I told you so. 
You make the sixth. And—perhaps I 
might just as well tell you,”— Mrs. Pen- 
dexter hesitated. 

*¢ Well?” he asked, rising. 

‘*T have already given my promise.” 

*¢ You said that you were not in love.” 
He spoke through his set teeth, and looked 
down at the woman he loved. 

‘¢T am not,” Mrs. Pendexter began, but 
rose with uncommon swiftness at the sound 
of ponderous feet coming down the veran- 
da. Mr. Virginius Chick came into the 
room, jealous, suspicious, and scowling. 
Mrs. Pendexter looked into his face with a 
very faint smile. 

*¢ My dear, Mr. Beresford has just come 
to bid me good-by. I was about to tell 
him that the next time he would see me I 
should be your wife.” 

Mr. Beresford was so dazed when he 
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left the room that he nearly ran against a 
thin, black person on the piazza. 

‘¢ Pardon me! Oh, is it you, Miss Jack? 
Good-by! I’m going.” 

‘¢ Going, Mr. Beresford? Good-by !” 

A dismal and long-drawn howl swept 
through the air. 

‘*Miss Jack, where are your? Why 
don’t you see to Adolphus?” Mrs. Pendex- 
ter cried, with her languid voice pitched to 
an uncommonly high key. 

Miss Jack turned down the garden-walk 
with a curious, pinched look in her thin 
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face, as if all youth and hope had vanished 
out of her life. 

‘*Only a daydream,—a dream of five 
minutes. God help me!” thought Miss 
Jack. 

So she came back to reality again in the 
shape of Adolphus Pendexter, who was 
battling with a grim cat, upon whose stately 
back he vainly tried to ride. The cat 
hissed, the infant Pendexter howled, and 
Miss Jack took up the burdens of life 
again. 


Anna Eichberg King. 
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Ir is a glorious winter afternoon, and, 
having left the smoke and din and dust of 
the city far behind, we are standing to- 
gether at the foot of the first of the Dart- 
mouth lakes. Straight before us, and 
spreading far out on either hand, lies a 
glistening expanse, whose polished surface 
flashes back the cheerful sunshine. Three 
unbroken miles in length, and more than 
one in width, this icy plain awaits us in 
its virgin purity. It were strange then 
did not our fingers tremble with impa- 
tience and our ‘* acmes ” snap with feverish 
haste. They are onat last and now for the 
supremest luxury of motion. The crisp 
cool air is charged with electricity ; every 
answering nerve tingles delightfully, and 
the blood leaps responsively through the 
throbbing pulses. Once out upon the 
ringing ice, and we seem to have passed 
from the realm of solid flesh and blood 
to that of ‘‘tricksy, dainty Ariel.” We 
have broken loose from the bonds of 
gravitation, and, as with favoring wind we 
speed away to the farther shore, every 
stroke of our steel-shod feet counting good 
for a quartette of yards, the toiling and 
moiling of the work-a-day world seem to 
have found at the margin of the lake a 
magic barrier beyond which they may not 
follow us, and with spirits light and free 
we glide off into a new sphere where care 
and labor are unknown. Mile after mile 
flashes past, yet our muscles weary not; 
nor does the breath grow short. But what 
is this? Is our flight already ended; and 
must we turn back so soon? The fir-clad 
shores, which were a little while ago so far 
apart, have drawn together, until they seem 


to meet not far ahead, and put a bar to 
farther progress. A cunning turn, a short, 
quick dash over the dangerous spot, where 
the current runs swiftly, and the ice bends 
ominously, and, behold! we are out again 
upon a second lake, still larger than the 
first, and dotted here and there with tiny, 
evergreen islets that look like emeralds in 
a silver setting. For three miles more 
our way lies before us smooth and clear, 
and then at last, as, having reached the 
limit of our enterprise, we throw ourselves 
upon a fallen tree to rest our now tired 
limbs and catch our diminished breath, I 
ask, which, of wheelman, horseman, yachts- 
man, sculler, or skater, enjoys the finest 
exercise ? 

No country in the world presents better 
facilities for indulgence in the luxury of 
skating than Canada.: Holland may with 
propriety boast of her smooth canals, 
Norway of her romantic fiords, Scotland 
of her poetic lochs ; but, for variety of lake, 
river, canal, pond, and frozen sea, from 
the majestic St. Lawrence to the humblest 
stream that affords delight to the village 
red-cheeked lads and lasses, Canada is un- 
surpassed. It is no wonder then that the 
Canadians are a nation of skaters, and that 
the skating-rinks should be as indispensa- 
ble an adjunct to every city, town, and 
village as the church and the concert-hall. 
With a season extending over four, and 
often five, months, the managers of rinks 
can count upon receiving profitable re- 
turns upon thei: capital; and so these in- 
stitutions multiply. 

Owing to the great quantity of snow 
which every winter brings, the season 
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for out-door skating in Canada, is very 
short, consisting usually of the middle 
weeks in December, when Jack Frost, by 
thoughtfully anticipating the snow, allows 
of a fortnight’s skating in the open air 
before the mantle of winter hides his han- 
diwork from sight and use. Asa natural 
consequence, Canadians are not remarkable 
for long-distance skating ; and two winters 
ago the swiftest flyers of our land had to 
lower their banner before Mr. Axel Paul- 
sen, the renowned Norwegian skater, who 
made a triumphant tour through Canada 
and the United States. 

On the other hand the long season en- 
joyed by the rinks enables all who will 
take the trouble, and do not shrink from a 
novitiate of bumps and bruises, to become 
exceedingly expert at fancy-skating; and 
it is hardly debatable that the rinks of 
Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, and St. John 
can send forth skaters, who, for grace, 
precision, and intricacy of movement, 
would find no superiors in the world. 
When Mr. Paulsen attempted to teach the 
Canadians fancy-skating he was some- 
what chagrined to find himself soon 
reduced to the position of a learner. As 
an ice-acrobat he did indeed perform one 
or two feats that were novel; but they had 
only to be seen to be immediately copied ; 
while some of the Canadians were able to 
open his eyes to possibilities of ‘* didoes” 
which he thought it not best to hurriedly 
attempt. His visit was of permanent 
value, however, because it awakened a 
deeper interest in long-distance skating ; 
and one may safely venture the prophecy 
that, should Mr. Paulsen come this way 
again, he will find the defeat of his whilom 
opponents at long distances not quite such 
a holiday task as on the occasion of his 
last visit. 

What is known in England as ‘ figure- 
skating,” and there very ardently indulged 
in by well-to-do members of the various 
clubs, who can afford to acquire the art in 
Norway or Scotland, is but little practiced 
in Canada. It is not Suitable for rinks, as 
it requires so much room, and can only be 
done to advantage in large, open spaces, 
which the ‘ figurists”” may have all to 
themselves. 

Figure-skating is undoubtedly very ef- 
fective and striking when executed by a 
band of well-disciplined skaters who thor- 
oughly understand one another. But it is 


so elaborate, and takes so much time both 
in preparation and performance, that it is 
not suited to the latitude of a colony 
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where the majority of those who skate 
have no surplus of leisure, and want to 
make the most of the time at their dis- 
posal for recreation. 

There is one phase of figure-skating 
however which does flourish throughout 
Canada, to wit, dancing ; and it would de- 
light the heart of Terpsichore herself to 
watch a well-skilled quartette of couples 
gliding through the mazes of the lancers or 
quadrille, or sweeping round in airy circles 
to the music of the waltz. The evolutions 
of course differ somewhat from the steps 
taken on the floor, but the identity of the 
dance is far from being lost, and the 
pleasure of the dancer is greatly enhanced 
through the surpassing ease of motion. 
This dancing on the ice may be seen in its 
perfection at Halifax, the capital of Nova 
Scotia, which, being a garrison city, en- 
joys the unique privilege of military bands ; 
and the officers, as a rule, becoming en- 
thusiastic skaters, the ladies who grace the 
fashionable rink by their presence have a 
grand time of it gliding entrancingly about 
to the bewitching strains of delightful 
music, and bringing all their artillery of 
thrilling eyes, tempting cheeks, and en- 
slaving lips to bear upon the gallant sons 
of Mars, who often times find the slippery - 
floor more fatal than the.tented field. 

The finest rinks in Canada are those in 
Montreal, Halifax and St. John. The rink 
at Halifax is really the Crystal Palace of 
the exhibition grounds, and for size, appear- 
ance, and convenience is surpassed by none. 
One of the most cheerful sights imaginable 
is this vast building on a band-night when 
the snow-white arena is almost hidden 
beneath a throng of happy skaters, youths 
and maidens, circling round hand-in-hand, 
the maiden glowing with pride at her ad- 
mirer’s dexterity, the youth enraptured by 
his charmer’s roseate winsomeness. Here 
doth Cupid bid defiance to the chilling 
blasts of winter, and although the poets and 
painters have conspired to confine him to a 
garb appropriate only for the dog-days, the 
sly wielder of the fatal bow must in winter 
enwrap himself with furry garments, and 
like a tiny Santa Claus, perch his chubby 
form unseen among the rafters, and from 
that coign of vantage let fly his shafts thick 
and fast into the merry company beneath. 

One of the chief attractions of skating, 
for the ambitious disciple, is that there 
is practically no limit to its possibilities in 
the way of invention and combination. It 
would be extremely difficult to prepare for 
any skating tournament a_hard-and-fast 

















program which would meet every re- 
quirement. Hence in competitions of this 
kind the custom is to lay down some 
twenty or thirty of the best-known feats, 
which wvery competitor is supposed to do, 
and then leave each contestant to superadd 
thereto such marvels of skill as he may 
have picked up or invented. At the same 
time, of course, there may be almost as 
many degrees of skill represented in the 
execution of the set program as there 
are competitors, and the judges must take 
this fully into consideration when making 
their award, and not allow their judgment 
to be dazzled by some particularly striking 
‘‘extra.” Skating tournaments, however, 
are not as frequent as they ought to 
be. While every other recognized sport 
has its regularly recurring trials of pro- 
ficiency, skating has hitherto been inex- 
plicably neglected. Surely nothing could 
be more interesting or attractive than a 
gathering of accomplished skaters of both 
sexes vying with one another in the ease 
and grace with which they can illustrate 
the intricacies of the ‘* grape-vine,” the 
difficulty of the ‘‘ giant swing,” or the 
rapidity of the ‘‘ locomotive.” Trials of 
speed are common enough at all rinks, and 
are undoubtedly more popular and excit- 
ing than trials of skill, but the more re- 
fined and less demoralizing competition 
should not be entirely neglected. 

The speed attained by those who race 
in rinks, it need hardly be explained, 
affords no criterion whatever whereby to 
judge of what fast skaters are competent 
to accomplish. The incessant turns, the 
sharp corners, the confined area, all tend 
to materially reduce the rate of progres- 
sion; and only out on some broad lake or 
long-extending reach of river can the 
skater do his best. I have no records at 
hand as I write, but my own experience 
justifies me in venturing the assertion that 
a champion skater in perfect form, and 
properly equipped with long-bladed racing- 
skates, would prove no mean antagonist 
for Maud S. herself over a measured mile, 
while at longer distances he would have 
the field to himself. 

Like all other amusements, skating in 
Canada waxes and wanes in popular esti- 
mation according to the mysterious laws of 
human impulse. One winter skating will 
be voted ‘‘ not the thing,” and the rinks 
will be deserted. The next, they will be 
crowded, and even the heads of families 
will be fishing out their rusty ‘‘ acmes” 
from the lumber-closet, and renewing 
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their youth in the icy arena. As a means 
of exercise during the long weary months 
of winter, when the deep snow renders 
walking a toil devoid of pleasure, and the 
muscles are aching for employment, the 
skating-rink is an unspeakable boon, es- 
pecially to him whose lot it is to endure 
much ‘dry drudgery at the desk’s dead 
wood.” An hour’s brisk spinning round 
will clear the befogged brain, brace up the 
lax frame, and give a keenness to the 
appetite that nothing else could do. Then 
the rink has its social as well as its sani- 
tary advantages. During the winter 
months it affords both sexes a pleasant and 
convenient rendezvous, where, unham- 
pered by the ee of the ball- 
room, and aided by the cheerful inspiration 
of the exercise, they can enjoy one another’s 
society with a frequency otherwise unat- 
tainable. On band-days, indeed, the rink 
becomes converted into a spacious salle 
@’ assemblée, where the numbered program 
of musical selections enables Corydon to 
make engagements in advance with Phyllis, 
and thus insure the prosperous prosecu- 
tion of his suit. 

A carnival on ice —and every rink has 
one or more during the season, — affords 
a rarely interesting and brilliant spectacle. 
For these occasions the building dons its 
gala dress, the gaunt rafters are hung with 
banners, the walls are hidden beneath 
variegated bunting, and festooned with 
spruce embroidery, lights gleam brightly 
from every nook and corner, and the ice 
is prepared with special care. Then, as 
the motley crowd glides swiftly by, one 
may behold representatives of every clime 
and nation mingling together in perfect 
amity. It is true the tawny Spaniard, the 
dark-eyed Italian, the impassive Turk, the 
appalling Zulu, the soft and silent Hindoo, 
and others whose home lies beneath the 
southern skies, betray a familiarity with 
the ice which seems to cast some doubt 
upon their genuineness. 

But when his Satanic Majesty himself, 
with barbed tail and cloven hoof, confesses 
to an intimacy with the mazy evolutions 
of the- ‘* Philadelphia grape-vine,” the 
incongruity attaching to the visitors from 
cooler climes appears less striking, and 
they may go on their way unchallenged. 
Sometimes masks are de rigeur at these 
carnivals, and then the inevitable clown 
and harlequin have unlimited license, till 
even Quakers and friars, infected by their 
bad example, vie with them in mad pranks, 
and the fun soon waxes furious. Masked 
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or unmasked, the carnival skaters have a 
joyous time, and the hours steal away with 
cruel haste. 

Such are some of the phases of ice- 
skating in Canada. If this article has 
seemed to be devoted principally to in-door 
skating, it is because that can be pursued 
through so much greater a portion of the 
winter than the out-door kind. Skating, in 
its perfection, is of course only to be had in 
the open air, and my most delightful rec- 
ollections are associated with the Dart- 
mouth lakes, of happy memory. Con- 
nected with the same lakes, however, 
there is a recollection too thrilling to be 
delightful, and which, in view of what 
might have been, brings a shudder even 
now when I rehearse it. 

It happened in my college days. I had 
been skating all the afternoon, and, as the 
dusk drew on apace, found myself away 
down at the head of the second lake, full 
six miles from the point where I had got 
upon the ice; so, girding up my loins, I 
set my face towards home, and struck out 
lustily. After going about one hundred 
yards I thought I heard the sound of my 
name come faintly to me over the ice. 

Wheeling sharply about I saw nothing 
except a dark form some distance away, 
which through the gathering gloom, resem- 
bled a log or tree-branch, and I was just 
about to start off again when once more my 
name was Called, this time so clear)y as to 
leave no chance for doubt, the sound evident- 
ly coming from the seeming log. Hastening 
over to it with all speed, I was startled to 
find the professor of classics at my college 
— who did not allow the loss of an arm to 
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debar him from the pleasure of skating — 
lying on the ice, with his left leg broken 
sharp and clear a few inches above the 
ankle, the result of a sudden and heavy fall. 
Here indeed was a trying situation for a 
mere lad to cope with. Wewere alone, in 
a wilderness of ice, and six miles away from 
the nearest house. The shadows of night 
were fast closing around us. Those six 
miles had to be gotten over in some way, 
and there was not a moment to be lost. 
Hurrying to the shore I cut down a small 
spruce-tree. Upon this the helpless suf- 
ferer was laid as gently as possible, and 
bound to it with straps. Then upon this 
rude ambulance I slowly dragged him 
down the lake, while he, with splendid 
self-control, instead of murmuring at his 
terrible agony, charmed away my weari- 
ness by his unconquerable heroism. It 
was a toilsome task, but help came when 
we reached the first lake, and, once the 
shore was gained, a long express-wagon 
filled with mattresses made the homeward 
journey comparatively painless. ‘All is 
well that ends well.” The broken leg soon 
mended, and the following winter found 
the professor skating as briskly as ever. 
Yet I cannot help wondering sometimes 
with a shudder how it would have fared 
with the interpreter of Greece and Rome 
had not that first faint call reached my 
ears. A bitter-cold night, a wide expanse 
of polished ice, a solitary man lying prone 
upon it with one arm missing at the shoulder 
and one leg broken at the ankle. It were 
little less than a miracle if ice-skating in 
Canada had not been clouded by one more 
catastrophe that winter night. 


F. Macdonald Oxley. 
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I’m alone by my camp-fire of sage-brush 
That crackles and sparkles and burns, 

Then sinks into smoldering darkness 
For coyotes to bark at by turns. 

The rest of the camp are all sleeping, 
But for me there are spells in the night, 

That, somehow, old voices awaken, 
Old fires long smothered relight, 

And my heart, with the speed of an eagle 
Rejoicing once more to be free, 

Goes back to the land of the sweet-fern, 
And the billowy sweep of the sea. 

[ recall the joys of a summer, 


How swiftly we ran the weeks through, 
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When you were a queen in your beauty, 
And I—ah, what was I to you? 
I know that your form is as stately, 
I know that your face is as fair, 
That the marvelous lights and shadows 
Come and go in your eyes and your hair. 
But what of your life and its purpose? 
Or the fancies perhaps you pursue? 
Are some ranch-men about to amuse you? 
Or who takes my old part to you? 
Do you shoot as you shot at Mount Marcy? 
Do you row as you did at the sea? 
Do you dance as you did at Bar Harbor? 
Do you flirt as you used to with me? 
Do you— 
Our horses are frightened — that’s queer — 
The Indians! Comanches are round us; 
They’ve crept up unpleasantly near! 
Now the fellows spring out of their blankets, 
As a lion comes out of his lair; 
These cow-boys are not ornamental, 
But then they’re not easy to scare. 
This call is distressingly sudden, 
But it gives me a chance to make 
A score for the bright bit of color 
You tied on my arm at the lake. 
I'll write the results in the morning, 
If I make a good record to show — 
I turn to the East and kiss hands, dear, 
They’re shooting — remember —I go! 


A POSTSCRIPT. 
You'll pard’n a stranger, we hope, miss, 
For techin’ a letter he rit; 
But you see there’s a terrible reas’n! 
As he said, there was Indians— we fit 
In grass and in Buffalo wallers 
Perhaps for an hour, perhaps more, 
And -- God knows we're sorry to tell you! — 
Out of five there is livin’ but four. 
I wish I could say it was me, miss, 
Or Scottie, or Big Mat, or Bill; 
But I ’low the Comanches were cute, miss: 
They picked out the best man to kill; 
And then he was nat’rally risky, 
And wa’n’t used to such bis’ness before ; 
But he waltzed in fur all he was worth, miss, 
And was chuck full of sand to the core; 
And we buried him here by the camp-fire, 
Just where he was sittin’ last night 
When he struck in to write you this letter, 
Before he went into the fight. 
And we turned his brave face to the East, miss, 
For he always had slept that way. 
We couldn’t do anything more, miss, 
Though Scottie, he tried hard to pray. 
Here’s something he always had worn, miss, 
A ribbin’, or sech, that you gave; 
But we send to you only one-half, miss, 
For the rest we have put in his grave. 
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‘*Pass down those potatoes and look 
alive!” 

All was bustle on the old wharf at the 
homestead on Tisquanto bay. ‘‘ Fritters,” 
our captain, owned the Phzloom, and 
thought himself very grand this sweet- 
smelling, wet, mid-July morning, as he 
ordered things about for our annual cruise 
along the New England coast. He stood 
in the bow of the tender receiving luggage 
in forty different shapes, with boxes of 
this, that, and the other thing, and utensils 
of every sort; not forgetting several demi- 
johns for water. Various trips had been 
made to the graceful yacht that lay at 
anchor a quarter of a mile away. Our 
venerable pilot, Captain Lovell, looking 
like a lord high admiral with a squadron 
at his beck, brought up the rear of the pro- 
cession with things necessary for the 
cruise. 

‘¢Pass down those potatoes and look 
alive!” yelled the captain, in his eagerness 
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to get under sail before an anticipated fog 
should shut in. 

An open box full of potatoes was handed 
down. In his efforts to prevent some from 
overflowing into the dancing water, Fritters 
lost his balance and went overboard under 
a shower of the tubers, worth fully a dollar 
and a half a bushel. As the box floated 
gently away Fritters came to the surface, 
being much humbled as to appearances, 
and rather damp as to feelings. He wasn’t 
so very particular about looking alive at 
that moment, and no one blamed him. 

A little mishap like this might have 
dampened the ardor of any average eight 
young gentlemen starting on a cruise of 
weeks ; but not so with us: we had learned 
the happy maxim that to enjoy life afloat 
you must know how to see the funny side 
of everything. 

*¢ Aint ye goin’ back ar’ter them petaters ?” 
asked Captain Lovell, as we found our- 
selves all safely aboard the Phzloon. 

Poor Fritters was too busy changing his 
handsome suit to reply. 

The outlook was certainly dreary. Still, 
we knew the sun was shining behind the 
rain-drops, and we were of that lively stripe 
that when it should come out and drive 
away the down-pour it might be necessary 
to put weights on our spirits to keep us 
from dancing overboard. On the whole, 
therefore, sunshine or shadow made little 
difference. We had been known for seasons 
past as ** Our Jolly Crowd.” Fun and stiff 
breezes were the high essentials in our 
cruising, and we were so composed as to be 
able to extract fun at one end of the com- 














pass should we fail to find it at another, 
whatever might become of the breezes. 

It is well to take this into serious con- 
sideration when you determine to make a 
cruise. Let your party be so constituted 
that every one shall supply at least one 
essential ingredient in the make-up of a 
jolly good fellow. In these hard times 
don’t ask for more to the man. I can’t say 
exactly how many component parts there 
are in a jolly, good fellow, but if your 
party numbers eight, as ours did, and each 
has one good part, you will find the eight 
quite sufficient for a pretty good sum total. 
In this connection I might observe that the 
above philosophy looks a little foggy to 
me, but it is a style of reasoning I learned 
from Captain Lovell, and he passed along 
shore for a very wise man. 

At any rate whatever we all lacked that 
Captain Lovell made up. He belonged to 
the old school. I suppose there must have 
been an old school afloat as well as on land. 
These ‘‘old schools” were old when the 
Pilgrims sighted Plymouth, and it is said 
that some of the ancestors of these departed 
voyagers belonged to the same old schools. 
Nextto the captain’s greatest weakness was 
spring-water. He would go ashore at the 
most uninviting, rock-bound spots, and re- 
turn, or be brought back, full of spring 
water. What he didn’t know about the 
coast of New England had not been learned 
by man or beast. There were two distinct 





personages in Captain Lovell — Captain 
Lovell on duty and Captain Lovell off duty. 
Either way he was decidedly entertaining, 
and employed half the party all the time 
keeping track of him. 
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‘* How’s the wind?” came from all hands, 
as the pilot took his stand at the helm. 

*¢ She’s goin’ the way the rain blows,” 
replied the old man; ‘* but it looks as if she 
wur settin’ t’ the east’ard.” 

With this peculiar bit of information we 
contentedly sat down to our first meal,— 








roast veal and fixings, topping off with plum- 
duff. The fog came on before we had gone 
a mile, and we stopped; but at 5 P.M. 
the rain ceased, the fog lifted, and we left 
our moorings, bidding another * good-by,” 
with a second booming salute, to a bevy of 
fair friends who could yet wave their hand- 
kerchiefs to us from the lawn in front of the 
handsome suburban home of Fritters. We 
quickly dropped down Boston harbor, leav- 
ing Rainsford island on the starboard hand 
through the gut, and anchored in Hull 
harbor to await the morning and fine 
weather. 

While we are resting here in the beautiful 
moonlight let me give you a description of 
the Phzloon. She was a schooner of twenty- 
five tons, forty-five feet in length. She had 
a large cabin, with sleeping accommodations 
for eight, a table for ten, and all the lockers, 
shelves, racks, and other conveniences nec- 
essary in this connection. Forward there 
were sleeping accommodations for two, 
and a forecastle with cooking arrangements, 
water-tank, store-closets, fuel-box, ice-chest, 
etc., etc. Ten persons could live aboard 
very comfortably, though she would carry 
forty for a day’s sail. The cabin was fin- 
ished in white and gilt, with dark-green 
curtains and cushions, handsome carpet, 
and black-walnut table. There were rich 
table and silver ware ; thename of the yacht 
being found on everything, including silver 
and glass ware, table-linen, and bedding. 
There was a fine mirror at the end of the 
cabin, and a unique swinging brass lamp. 








She carried three working sails, mainsail, 
foresail, and jib, topsail, staysail, and flying- 
jib. We sailed and worked her ourselves, 
hiring the skipper to pilot us from point 
to point. We carried a trim brass gun, 
mounted on a mahogany carriage. The 
Philoon was painted black, and though 
not called very fast, was a fine craft for 
rough weather, and in a good breeze could 
get away with most anything of her size. 
She had her name in large gold letters on 
the stern, and carried two small boats as 
tenders. 

Besides ‘‘ our jolly crowd” of eight, and 
Captain Lovell, we had a colored boy, 
Jack, —in all, ten souls. Jack’s peculiarities 
were a grin and a fondness for the dusky 
maidens to be met ashore. He had a ready 
knack of making their acquaintance, and 
the presence of frowning mothers made no 
difference to him. He had one very ser- 
viceable accomplishment— he could find 
Captain Lovell, ashore, when all hands gave 
up the search in despair. He was unable, 
however, to lead the captain back to the 
deck of the Phzloon; but this duty was 
gladly performed by two or more of the 
boys after the skipper had been located. 

We had our own “special,” and when 
all things else failed, his sketches were 
suretoamuse. ‘* Spec,” as we called him, 
was the most charming of companions. 
His unfailing good-nature, and facility of 
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picking humor out of the most unwelcome 
mishap or drawback, warmly endeared 


him to the whole party. All the boys had 
nicknames : ‘‘ Fritters” was socalled because 
of his masterly ability in making apple 
fritters. Above all things, he considered 
that he hada special gift for maintaining 
order among the boys. Poor deluded man! 
The hallucination made him happy, and we 
were not cruel enough to make him think 
otherwise. He could steer with one hand 
and encircle a girl’s waist with the other 
arm, blindfolded. A great lover of music, 
the fine arts, and romance, and a good bis- 
cuit-nibbler, we had no reason to be 
ashamed of him as a captain. He had a 
tendency towards heiresses. Owing to his 
extraordinary height we were often taken for 
a three-master. ‘* Thirty-Drops” was in the 
drug line. He suffered great anxiety be- 
cause of his ‘* Jamaica,” which the pilot 
actually loved. He had an inordinate de- 
sire to beat the commissary department, 
and had somewhat of a tendency to hollow 
legs. He was a big eater, a sad sea-dog, 
but very proud of his blue-fishing. He 
could trim a can of deviled lobster equal 
to any man afloat or ashore. ‘* Scribe” 
kept the log. He made no bones about his 
possessing a grandiloquent cheek, and freely 
boasted that he got his pick of the girls we 
would meet ashore for partners in the 
dance. It was admitted among us that he 
did get his pick —of what the rest of us 




















had left. He had a melodious voice and 
was very fluidy, so to speak, in his language. 
He was an ardent lover of sleep 7nd pas- 
sionately fond of doing nothing. ** mmy” 
was so called for short, his ou..t being 
so handsome as to win for him the title of 
‘¢commodore.” He looked every inch a dan- 
ger signal to female hearts. He was sorely 
given to style and shiny boots, was a good 
all-round man, and solid for cash. ** Gun- 
ner” had fine teeth, thought himself a mas- 
ter deep-water fisherman, and was always on 
hand for a salute. Brass-work was a spe- 
cialty with him, and he frequently amused 
himself by polishing up Scribe’s cheek. 
‘¢ Study” was a deep thinker and a thorough 
magician in the art of winning smiles from 
the ladies. He was very fond of lobster, 
though given to romance, poetry, and 
scratching his head. He was also a good 
sleeper, and never displayed any real de- 
sire for hard-pulling at the anchor when 
time was called. ‘* Mandy” was myste- 
rious in many ways, particularly in his 
methods of dealing with the fair sex. Some- 
how, without any perceptible effort, he 
managed to place himself on quite an en- 
vious footing with them. Mandy could 
port a ham sandwich or luff a champagne 
bottle in artistic style. 

Thus the reader obtains a pretty good 
home view of our family aboard the Pfz- 
loon. While at Hull, Fritters and Scribe 
went ashore with the pilot, who said he 
had a friend in the proprietor of the Ore- 
gon House. They came back reporting 
the town dull, and we all turned in for our 
first night afloat. 

There is something weird, lonely, and 
sad in a first night on the water. You are 
bound to be as sleepy as a miner after a 
long day’s work, but the sense of change, 
the stillness of the surroundings, and the 
absence of many familiar faces, throw you 
into a calm which, while somewhat uncom- 
fortable, is withal a grateful feeling, since 
it gives vent to some of the better traits of 
your character, which may perchance have 
grown rusty for want of opportunity to 
come to the surface. You may count on 
sleeping soundly and long, however, pro- 
viding you are any sort of sailor. 

The next day was a glorious Sunday. 
Land and sea were in Sunday dress, — the 
sea in silvery blue, the land in golden 
green. Sunday speaks for itself quite as 
plainly on the water as ashore, and though 
you may have done nothing but loll on 
deck all the week, this day brings a kind 
of rest that the other six did not possess. 
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At five o’clock we prepared to get away. 
We were not without our baked beans and 
brown-bread for breakfast; neither were 
we without appetites. It was at breakfast 


that our genial pilot began to fire off his 
recollections of away back in the thirties 











and the forties. His recollections had a 
knack of reaching very far back, and as we 
grew to know him better we found he 
never had any memory for the evening 
before. 

‘¢ D’ye see that ar’ p’int thar on the left 
o’ the gut?” he asked, while the rest of 
us were busy swabbing, coiling rope, and 
making things ship-shape; ‘*‘ Waal, I’m 
*minded of ole Bill Froth every time I see 
that ar’ p’int. He wur the oddest stick 
as ever swung a marlin-spike ; but he met 
his day a-turnin’ o’ that ar’ p’int. It wus 
in ’49. I wur bo’s’n aboard a right 
smart Glo’ster craft. His’n b’longed t’ 
Boston, an’ he wur master of her. You 
kin count it the darkest night seen in these 
waters up t’ that. You couldn’t see the 


binnacle light, two foot away, fur fog. The 
wind wur a gale from every p’int o’ the 
compass. 


Bill did his level t’ roun’ that 














p'int, but it wa’n’t no go. She struck, an’ 
Bill wur fished up four days arter with 
both arms bruk. Steady her, Mr. Fritters! 
I tell you, gen’lmen, them wus lively 
days.” 

And as the comfortable form of our 
skipper stood there, with his hands in his 





pockets, he looked quite heart-broken at 
the little prospect of our being blown on 
to the ‘* p’int.” 

We began then and there to lay the basis 
of a tanning that lasted for many weeks, 
for the sun was coming down in a hot 
glare. Passing through Hull Gut, leaving 
Boston light on the port and Point Aller- 
ton on the starboard, we made into the 
open bay, where the easterly storm of the 
past few days had kicked up quite a sea. 
Here the swell proved too much for some 
of the boys, and they immediately pro- 
ceeded to pay the usual tribute to Neptune. 

Commy looked for a while as though he 
had lost his best trousers, while Mandy 
seemed bent upon giving the better part 
of himself to the sea. 

‘*Won’t somebody please hold my 
head?’’ cried the poor fellow, evidently in 
fear it would drop overboard. 

It was held, but the consolation he 
sought was not to be given by human 
hands. 

The quaint old Point Allerton beacon is 
in strange contrast to the graceful Boston 
light, but the need of both is quite plain 
to the most unsailor-like eye. The wind 
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was from the nor’west, and we made good 
time. There is an ever-varying scene 
along the south shore. By reference to 
the chart and Captain Lovell we readily 
made out the many points of interest. An 
early lunch of crackers, cheese, etc., at- 
tested the working of ready appetites, 
though Mandy and the Commodore did 
not partake, for obvious reasons. Before 
dinner we sighted Cape Cod, Race Point, 
and Highland light. The call to dinner 
found but few square responses, as those 
who were not ‘*‘ winged ” felt too queer to 
risk the close atmosphere of the cabin, 
preferring to munch something on deck. 
Scribe and Thirty-drops, however, ap- 
peared, it would be thought, as proxies, 
for the way they made ox-tail soup, corn- 
starch, and canned peaches disappear was 
alarming. 

After dinner we struck a fresh sou’west 
breeze, and hummed along merrily, attract- 
ing the admiration of passing mariners to 
the grace and ‘‘ go” of our flying craft. 
We observed pilot-boats putting skippers 
on board homeward-bound vessels, and 
hoisted our colors to attract ‘* Dry,” a 
partner in former cruises, whom we knew 
to be aboard pilot-boat No. 7. He was 
glad to meet us. We were off Highland 
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light at 5:55 P.M., and went slow, to give 
Spec a chance with his pencil. We ar- 
rived off Nauset light at 8:10 o’clock, 
and shortly afterward the crowd turned in, 
leaving Scribe, Thirty-drops, and the pilot 
on deck for the first watch. 

On a clear night like this the view 
hereabouts is extremely beautiful, the 
many lights along the coast winking and 
blinking at the twinkling stars, while, in 
whichever direction the eye will look, 
there is grandeur in what seems a visible 
stillness. It is one of the most beautiful 
points on the New England coast to spend 
a clear night on deck. At eleven o’clock, 
Spec and Gunner came up and insisted 
upon bringing the /%z/oon to an anchor to 
wait for flood-tide for the run to Butler’s 
_ Hole, which, with the wind we had and 
the tide ahead, would have been very slow 
work. Our anchorage was off Steward’s 
Bend, Monomoy Beach, in about five and 
one-half fathoms of water. We lay in 
sight of Chatham lights to the north, with 
Monomoy Point, Shovelful, Nantucket, 
Great Head, Sankaty, and Pollock Rip 
lights, ranging from south-west to south- 
south-east. 

Where could you find more charming 
ground for an anchorage on such a night? 

‘*No bunk fur me t’night, gen’lmen,” 
said Captain Lovell, as he lit his pipe, re- 
clining between two coils of rope to rest 
his arms. ‘Sich nights as this here’n 
don’t come twice a day. When I wur a 
lad this very groun’ right under us wur as 
well know’d t’ me as Boston Comming, 
an’ I’ve hed menny a run ’long h’yer when 
ye hed all ye could do t’ keep yer feet. 
Right thar in gunshot o’ them Pollock 
Rip lights is whar I wur shipwrecked in 
24. She wur a Portland schooner, name 
0’ Belle Thorpe. That wur the skipper’s 
wife ; but she wa’n’t no belle, ’cept t? him. 
She used t’ come aboard o’ that ar’ craft 
an’ raise perwershun. I say the sea aint 
a fit place fur no wimin. Gals is all right 
*nough, but wimin aint no more bizness 
on board ship nur them ar’ spindle-shanked 
swells down t’ Boston. I wur a grow’d- 
up cabin-boy ’bout then, but that ar’ Belle 
Thorpe she used to hammer me likes 
as though I wur in short clo’s. She 
weighed two hundred and forty if she 
weighed a ounce, —an’ that wa’n’t my idee 
of a belle. To see her git knocked bout 
in that ar’ gale o’ wind filled my heart t’ 
overflowin’, fur she wur aboard. She 


didn’t go down nether; nothin’ could sink 
Hows’mever, all hands wus saved, 


her. 
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fur that matter. If I wus one o’ them law- 
makers I’d hev it a crime on the high sea, 
fur eny skipper t’ fetch his wife, darter, 
gran’mother, aunt, mother-ing-law, cousin, 
female nephey, or eny other ’lation in 
petticoats, t? sea along with him, — that’s 
what I’d do; an’ thars heaps o’ mariners 0’ 
my way 0’ thinkin’.” 

It was clear that the skipper was wound 
up for a long string of reminiscences. To 
cut him off we struck up ‘* Blow, ye Winds 
of the Morning,” the four parts blending 
immensely to the pilot’s satisfaction. We 
then gave him ‘California Bill,” ‘* Good 
Night, Ladies,” and a half-dozen plantation 
songs. ‘Towards the close of the concert 
the skipper came in on the chorus with a 
snore that sounded like a sound steamer in 
a fog. 

The old man’s example, however, did 
not induce any of us to desert our berths 
when ‘sleep came on. Our Special and 
Study, who had the middle watch, and 
Gunner, who had the morning watch, found 
company in his vigorous snores. By five 
o’clock all hands were up, and we started 
to beat through Butler’s Hole into Vine- 
yard Sound in company with a large and 
splendid fleet of schooners, which, with 
one exception, we distanced in fine style. 
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This was the John Rogers, of Portland. 
The Rogers was a neat goer, and those 
aboard her seemed to take to the contest 
with the zest of eager racers. She certainly 
is a fast sailer, and we honored her none 
the less because she left us behind. 

The scene in Vineyard Sound on a clear 
July day is magnificent,—on the one 
side the majestic Oak Bluff shore of the 
Vineyard, and on the other meadows 
green and waving, while surrounding you 
everywhere isasplendid panorama of island- 
dotted, blue-green sea. Going through this 
sound seated on the bowsprit, and cooled 
by the showerets that come up from the 
deep, is a most delightful feature of a cruise 


along the New England coast. There are 
a thousand-and-one interesting things to 
point out here. To our surprise the natty 
commodore had them at his fingers’ ends. 
About 3 P.M. Cape Pogue light hove in 
sight, and, the wind freshening, we ran 
along splendidly, a chop-sea making 
things lively. Our course being about 
parallel with the Oak Bluff shore of the 
Vineyard, we were in constant sight of 
most enjoyable scenes. As it was in our 
calculations to spend a time ashore at 
Vineyard Haven we were in more or less 
of excitement. It is strange how little 
it takes to fill the scene on board with 
new interest. It was only our third day 
out, and we might have gone ashore a 
hundred times, but now that all hands 
were really going to land there was as 
much fussing about and making ready as 
though we were just in from a month’s 
cruise. That we looked for a jolly time 
ashore may have had something to do with 
our impatience. Off the bluff there was no 
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good anchorage with such a fresh breeze, 
and a growing one, so we had to run 
to Vineyard Haven,. where we dropped 
anchor and laid below for grub. There 
was considerable final sprucing up pre- 
paratory to going ashore, and when we 
landed in a body we were certainly not a 
bad-looking crowd. The sea being quite 
choppy, some of us got a wetting; and the 
sand being deep and damp on shore, the 
polishing of our shoes went for naught. 
Commy found some little difficulty in be- 
coming reconciled to mother earth, and at 
first carried himself as though his feet were 
asleep. We found the town a quaint old 
place, apparently the abode of thrifty 
people. As we 
had come to 
anchor at 4:30, 
there was plenty 
of time to look 
at the place. We 
mailed some let- 
ters, registered at 
the Sea View, 
and started on a 
walk over to the 
bluffs. 
*¢Gran’ ’scur- 
shin t GayHead ! 
Yat Minney 
Haw Haw!” 
presently sound- 
ed on the air in 
a voice like that 
of a lion or a 
calliope, accompanied by the dinging of 
an overgrown cow-bell. 

Around the corner in a moment came 
one of the most original studies in charcoal 
ever beheld, a venerable, bent old darky, 
with a broad-brimmed hat, and clothes that 
seemed to have been made with the figure. 
There was a thorough completeness in the 
whole picture. In one hand he held an 
excursion advertisement upside down and 
pretended to be reading from it, while with 
the other he beat the air frantically with an 
old bell. 

‘Gran’ ’scurshin t? Gay Head! 
Minney Haw Haw! Far’ fur de roun’ 
trip, one dollah!’’ he yelled, sending his 
voice along the bluffs, suggesting the boom- 
ing of a foundering ship on the other side 
of them. 

No one paid the remotest attention to 
him, though several dogs barked at him 
from a distance of two hundred feet or so. 
It was the prevalent impression among the 
natives that the old darky had been washed 


Yat 


2 
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on to the island at the time of the flood, 
since he antedated the oldest inhabitant. 
We spent the remainder of the day in mak- 
ing the best of what there was to be en- 
joyed, meeting several friends. While 
strolling along the bluff some of the party 
overheard a couple of ladies commenting 
on Scribe, Fritters, and Thirty-drops, who 
were walking ahead, Scribe being in the 
middle, — their left-handed compliments 
being relished keenly. 

Captain Lovell had several springs 
located on the island, and we judged from 
his appearance next morning that he must 
have done justice tothemall. The boys came 
straggling aboard at all bells during the 
night, Commy making his ap- 
pearance in the morning, 
looking as though he had 
weathered an all-night, sitting 
over a game of draw, by the 
skin of his teeth. At 8: 30, 
after a more or less hearty 
breakfast, Fritters chilled the 
morning air with ‘‘all hands 
at the anchor.” The anchor 
never before seemed so heavy ; 
but we got it up somehow, 
and started for New Bedford. 

On the way we struck a good 
ground for scup, and accord- 
ingly anchored and put our 
lines into play. It was weary 
waiting for a bite, but finally 
Gunner landed one, and the 
money was his. It wasall we 
could get, so we gave up the job, and 
purchased a fine supply from a fisherman 
who came our way. He took occasion to 
inform us that he had a few choice lots for 
sale at West Chop, if any thought of 
investing in that region. We didn’t invest. 

As a sou’west breeze announced itself, 
we weighed anchor and stood for Quick’s 
Hole, where we took the wind on our 
quarter, and did some of the fastest and 
prettiest sailing of the trip. Captain Lovell 
declared that we made at least twelve knots 
an hour most of the way up Buzzard’s Bay. 
The pretty islands at the mouth of the bay 
appear like so many little moss banks peep- 
ing up out of the blue depths. Here and 
there shapely maidens gazed at us from 
beneath sun-bonnets, some of them waving 
parasols and fans as awelcome tous. One 
sweet-voiced, sunny-faced beauty, whose 
airy white garments made her look like a 
daisy struggling in the tall grass, hailed us 
with ‘* Ship, ahoy!” We returned the 
salute with some of Gunner’s powder, and 
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laughed as we saw many run for their 
lives, and all clap their hands to their 
pretty little ears. 

There is quite a settlement at Tarpaulin 
Cove, whose light is mounted on the old- 
fashioned structure so characteristic of 
the New England coast. The cove affords 
one of the very safest of harbors. Many 
vessels drop anchor here for shelter in 
stormy times. Plain as these light-houses 
are there is an atmosphere of security all 
about them. It requires no serious freak 
of imagination to picture them as gigantic 
human beings, with succoring arms out- 
stretched, calling you to safe havens. 


There is a fatherly air about them, and in 





our intercourse with toilers of the sea we 
could easily observe that these fiery-capped 
structures were not regarded as merely 
inanimate things. As we neared New 
Bedford we found the, scenery exquisite, the 
approach to the harbor being particularly 
engaging. It is not alone varied, but 
everywhere extremely picturesque. We 
saw the poor-house as we went by, and it 
certainly had the appearance and surround- 
ings of a most elegant and sumptuous abode. 
We resolved that when the worst should 
come to the worst we would strike a bee- 
line for the New Bedford poor-house. At 
5:30 P.M. we anchored in the harbor, off 
the wharf, at the foot of Union street, 
Our arrival was hailed by the usual leis- 
urely crowd at such wharves, among whom 
we heard such comments. as ** Them must 
be ‘ York swells,’” and ** Reckon them’s 
Boston dudes.” Any sort of welcome was 
agreeable to us. It had been arranged that 
a party from Boston should meet us at 
New Bedford, to be conveyed by the Phr- 
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loon to the Vineyard. Accordingly, Scribe, 
Fritters, and Study went ashore as a com- 
mittee to telegraph them to come on. We 
had a spread supper at seven o’clock, 
at which all hands were present, after 
which we spruced up to receive some New 
Bedford acquaintances. They came, and 
one of the amusements of the evening was 
afforded by Study, who undertook, on a 
bet, to present the compliments of the 
Philoon to a couple of aquatic maidens 
who hovered near in a row-boat. He was 
successful, and the young ladies accepted 
the invitation to come aboard. One wasa 
Massachusetts girl, and the other, her guest, 
from New Jersey. We found them ac- 
quainted with several of our friends, and their 
visit was quite a pleasure to us, as we had 
now been some time away from the society 
of ladies. Study and Gunner had ‘the 
honor to escort them to land, where anx- 
ious brothers and friends were awaiting 
them. We in turn accepted an invitation 
to go ashore with our friends, and a very 
happy time we spent. 

Commy, with his usual perversity, spent 
the night ashore. When he appeared in 
the morning, he found breakfast cleared 
away and everybody putting on a holiday 
attire, in anticipation of the arrival of our 
Boston friends. They arrived at ten o’clock, 
and soon afterward we were on our way back 


to Martha’s Vineyard with a good stiff 


breeze from the sou’west, which made 
pleasant sailing, if it was lively. At lunch 
we had some of Fritter’s unequalled lemon- 
ade. On the way the ladies became deeply 
interested in the intricacies of ‘‘ honest 
Quaker,” which made them forget sea-sick- 
ness, and delighted them beyond all bounds, 
because they won all the pennies inthe party. 
We made a call up Buzzard’s Bay and on 
the Sound, and were introduced to other 
ladies. During the whole trip the wind 
kept up, so that nothing was wanting to 
make the sail a pleasurable one. After 
running through Quick’s Hole we stood 
direct for Oak Bluffs, wing and wing, 
which kind of sailing is very deceptive, as 
you proceed much more rapidly than is 
imagined, and make no fuss about it. 

We had a little adventure while scud- 
ding along here. A large white sloop left 
New Bedford just after us. Her captain 
seemed to be governed more by inquisitive 
impudence than by the commonest rules of 
navigation. In his curiosity to learn some- 
thing about us, or get the nearest possible 
view of us, or perhaps to express contempt 
for us, he ran past us so close to windward 
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as to completely blanket us, nearly jibing 
our mainsail. We looked for an outburst 
of historic expletives from Captain Lovell, 
who became so red in the face we feared 
he might burst. We were transfixed with 
astonishment on hearing him, in the voice 
of a roaring bull, and with eyes flashing 
fire, merely ask ‘‘if they knew nothin’ at 
all scarcely.” He advised them to take a 
few more terms at ‘‘ some wimin’s skewl 
for sailors.” We felt sadly the need of 
some mariner just then able to talk to 
the boor who commanded the sloop in 
true sailor fashion; but Captain Lovell’s 
expressions of rage were so thoroughly 
ludicrous we were compelled to roar with 
laughter. Any man in the party would 
have taken his oath that under such a cir- 
cumstance Captain Lovell would have 
made the air an indigo blue. We. were 
mistaken. It took him some time to cool 
off, and it was well for that ungentlemanly 
yachtsman, if he may be so called, that he 
abode in Edgartown that night, for Captain 
Lovell followed the yacht with his weather 
eye till she anchored. 

‘* Gen’Imen an’ ladies,” he said, at last, 
after a long pull at his pipe, ‘* you’ll fin’ 
men afloat as owns the ’hul ocean, jis 
as you'll fin’ men ashore as thinks they 
owns the ’hul ’arth. The wust o’ them 
sort I ever know’d afloat wur a chap name 
o’ Nettleback. He wur right named too, 
fur he wur nettles inside an’ out, cross ’s a 
b’ar, an’ more pig-headed ’n a steer in har- 
ness. I wur second mate under him, an’ 
a mighty hard job it wur. That’s afore 
eny 0’ you youngsters wus born. His ship 
wus the Kangaroo, runnin’ ’twixt Fall 
River an’ New Lunun. He wouldn’t git 
outen the way o’ the Great Eastern, he 
wus that ugly. One day, in a stiff breeze, 
sails full’s balloons, he spied the schooner 
Nancy Ann, a old rival o’ his’n, right 
ahead in his very track. He clapped on 
every rag the Kangaroo could hold, an’ 
more too, an’ made arter, a-swearin’ she’d 
git outen the way or go down. She didn’t 
git outen the way nur go down nether. She 
jis lit out, an’ thar wa’n’t no ketchin’ her. 
Ole Nettleback frothed at the mouth, he 
wur that mad; but that didn’t make the 
Kangaroo go no faster. She wur roundin’ 
P’int Judith when the ancy Anz took in 
a leetle, so’s t’ git the Kangaroo on a fair 
start an’ level run. Nettleback’s eye — he 
only had one — danced as he see her givin’ 
in, as he reckoned. He didn’t slack none, 
but kep’ straight at the Mancy <Ann’s 
starn. When the ancy see what he wur 
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up to it wur too late, an’ afore she could 
git outen the way the two craft wur that 
mixed up ye couldn’t tell other from wich. 
Nether on ’em wus that hurt t’ go down, 
but thar wus the biggest fight right thar 
an’ then I ever see. Both ships wus that 
tangled up they couldn’t git apart if they 
wanted to. The fight wur now on the 
Nancy, an’ now on the Kangaroo, an’ by 
the time help come from the P’int an’ 
other quarters thar wa’n’t a man aboard 
eyther craft able to stan’. Old Nettleback 
had a bill long ’s his mainmast to pay, an’ 
he got sich a hammerin’ he begin t’ think 
the *hul ocean wa’n’t his’n jis yit. An’ 
I’m a-thinkin’ that’s what that ar’ chap on 
that sloop needs.” 

The ladies seemed so delighted to hear 
the old man spin his yarns that he was not 
interrupted in many similar exciting, and, 
no doubt, highly flavored relations. He 
always placed his reminiscences so far 
back it was impossible for any one in hear- 
ing to question their truth. 

We arrived at the Bluffs at four o’clock, 
and all had dinner aboard. Early in the 
evening our guests went ashore to take up 
their abode at the Sea View, where we 
were invited ‘to call upon them. A few 
hours later we were on hand at the hotel, 


and after being entertained with excellent 
music, strolled over to the Highland House 
for a dance on the big plank substitute 


for a ball-room. The music was a piano 
in the hotel parlor. We had plenty of 
fun, as can be surmised. On returning 
one of the ladies. laid out the winnings at 
‘thonest quaker” in ice-cream for the 
party. Another fair one declared she 
would put hers in a bank, which, it was 
afterwards learned, she did, being obliged 
to add enough to it to make it a dollar be- 
fore the bank would receive the deposit. 
Thus often are fortunes founded on ill-got- 
ten gains. It was nearly midnight before 
we returned to the Phzloon, and Captain 
Lovell was again making the circuit of 
his springs. 

The next day was a toss-up between 
Newport and blue-fishing. The latter 
won it, but the ‘‘kickers” declined to go 
fishing, which determination they had rea- 
son to regret afterwards, when they saw 
the success that attended the expedition. 
We were equally divided, Thirty-drops, 
Commy, Mandy, and Study forming the 
fishing-party, the others sticking to the 
Philoon. It was determined to go about 
the expedition in fine style, the best fishing 
craft that could be obtained, duly manned, 
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being hired. An ample lunch, with plenty 
to wash it down, was shipped, and we 
started to hunt the bold blue-fish, Captain 
Lovell apparently boss of the whole job, 
for he was an enthusiastic fisherman. 
There were many spots where the fishing 
was reported good that did not pan out 
well, but we finally ‘struck it rich” off 
Edgartown, Captain Lovell regaling the 
party with some of the most extraordinary 
fish stories ever related. 

‘¢-Ye never caught a whale, did ye, cap- 
tain?” finally asked the owner of the fish- 
ing-smack, after listening a long time, and 
winking at the rest of us frequently. 

‘*No, I aint got that fur yit,” he replied, 
a little testily: ‘‘that aint no one man’s 
job.” 

‘¢ Waal, ye’ve got one ’sperience t’ hev 
yit; didn’t know but what ye mought 
hev,” rejoined the fisherman, lazily. 

The captain looked a little as thougn he 
had a suspicion his veracity was at stake, 
and he accordingly proceeded to redeem 
himself. 

‘*Ye can’t never be a fisherman ’less ye 
got the patience o’ Job,” he began. ‘I 
sot one day, two summers ago, a-fishin’ on 
that wharf up t’ the head o’ Marthey’s 
Vineyard, from half-pas’ eight in the morn- 
in’ t’ twenty minutes t’ five in the evenin’, 
an nary a bite. Didn’t so much as lose 
a bait. That ar’ culled chap as makes that 
infernal noise with that cow-bell fur them 
*scurshins was sittin’ clus to me, an’ jis 
pullin’ on ’em out. ‘How’s de luck, 
cap’n?’ he’d ax every time he fetched one 
in, a-makin’ o’ me that mad I could’a’ fired 
him overboard. It wur jis twenty minutes 
t’ five by the clock when I up an’ draws 
out a chipper young blue-fish. The dern 
thing hed a hook in his gill that he must ’a’ 
got away with some how. It were all 
healed up, so’s t’ look quite nat’ral like. 
Thar wus a piece o’ fiddle-string a-hangin’ 
t’ the hook. That black rascal no sooner’n 
see it than he claimed that fish. He said 
it got away from him ’arly in the fall. He 
show’d the very same fiddle-string on his 
line. I give him the fish, an’ I aint hed 
the heart t’ fish since. Patience is pa- 
tience, gen’lmen, but arter sittin’ all day 
in a hot sun for a bite, an’ then ketchin’ a 
fish as b’longs to some other citizen, I tell 
you it’s mor’n human natur’ is seasoned to. 
Pass that ar’ demijohn, Ike.” 

The demijohn made the circuit of the 
boat before all hands could take breath 
after this yarn. Four of our catch were 
prepared on a charcoal fire, — and never 
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were fish more relished. When we started 
on our return we had twenty-nine as hand- 
some blue-fish as ever came out of water. 
We found the Phzloon absent. The rogues 
who were sailing her had instructed Jack 
to hire the boniest horse he could find, to 
meet us on the wharf with a wagon to 
carry our fish to the Phzloon ; and the fiery 
steed the rascal got was a sight to behold. 
The Phzloon returned about five o’clock 
from a second cruise with a party of Vine- 
yarders. Our Boston friends had gone to 
Nantucket on a visit on the 10: 20 A.M. 
boat. The Phzloon took a party of twenty- 
three ladies and gentlemen for a spin to East 
Chop, and in the afternoon took another 
party, numbering ten, for a run through the 
sound, so that the yacht was kept busy. 
When the story of our fishing-trip was 
told there was regret on the faces of the 
four lazy-bones who stayed behind. They 
pointed, however, with self-gratulatory 
grins at our decidedly soiled condition. 
Our twenty-nine splendid blue-fish made a 
welcome sight to them just the same, and 
we felt additional satisfaction in our labor 
when we saw how they enjoyed a mess of 
them forsupper. Fritters was so delighted 
he gave us his master-piece, with wine 
sauce. . 

That was a gala night for us. We 
trimmed the Phzloon from the tops of her 
masts to the ends of the main and flying 
jib-booms with Japanese lanterns. The 
sails were outlined in the same beautiful 
lights, as was the yacht to the water’s edge. 
She made a gorgeous picture in the bay, 
and the whole population gathered on the 
shore to view her. Late in the evening 
we set off fire-works on board, quite 
shaking up the sojourners on the island, 
and evidently giving them a much-enjoyed 
treat. The festivities extended to various 
points on the shore, for the cruisers split 
up, and each enjoyed himself after his 
own fashion, all however taking several 
whirls on the light fantastic toe, there 
being fortunately no scarcity of partners. 
There is no record of the return of the 
party to the yacht, but somehow all were 
found aboard before dawn, including, 
strange to say, Captain Lovell. 

The signal for turning out next morning 
took the form of a shriek of agony from 
Thirty-drops which startled the Phz/loon 
from stem to stern. Fritters, in the act of 
arising, tumbled out upon the author of the 
alarm, and knocked the wind out of his 
sails so effectually as to barely leave him 
breath for a last agonizing yell. It was 
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4:30 oclock. Everything pointed to the 
feasibility of taking advantage of what 
little wind there was for our start to 
Newport. With Thirty-drops, — very 
lame from the sitting upon he had re- 
ceived from Fritters, — Gunner, and 
Mandy, we were enabled to get away. 
The others were still somewhat tired. The 
fire-works had proved too much for all of 
us. Captain Lovell continued very tired. 
He had over-exerted himself to make it 
pleasant for a score or more fellow- 
mariners he met ashore, some of whom, 
Jack said, took the liberty to question the 
veracity of portions of his autobiography 
as related to them. They repented this 
audacity, for the captain pitched one 
through a window, another across a table, 
and stuck the head of a third in a bucket 
of water, winding up by ordering a round 
for the whole house. He forced the three 
unbelievers to join, and drink to the toast, 
‘To Davy Jones, with all mariners as 
won’t stick by one another; ” after which 
the festivities went on to a glorious con- 
clusion. 

The bit of wind we had at the start gave 
out entirely, off Robinson’s Hole, and after 
whistling some time for it we philosophi- 
cally settled down to make the best of life 
in a dead calm. With the exception of 
Maudy, who was in hospital with what he 
called a_ sick-headache, all hands were 
on deck, as chipper as usual. Captain 
Lovell spent most of the morning in a 
brown study over his pipe, apparently 
going away into the backwoods of his 
memory to see what he could unearth 
there to fire at us when his tongue should 
again limber up. He furnished us all 
with another surprise soon after making 
his appearance, — he refused a ration of 
grog! The sight of it threw his features 
into avery wry twist. Noticing our alarm, 
he assured us that he was quite well, but 
that nothing of that sort ever did agree 
with him in a dead calm. 

What a suggestive lesson there is in a 
dead calm! It isthe simplest and at the 
same time the most forcible example of 
inactivity that could be presented to the 
human mind, always with its accompany- 
ing inevitableness, that inactivity begets 
inactivity. The lazy man is constantly 
growing lazier because of his normal con- 
dition, — inactivity. It requires special 
genius to put life into a lot of cruisers in a 
prolonged calm. We had the genius, I 


dare say, but this morning all our lights 
were under a bushel. 


The pilot was the 
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very personification of the weather. After 
trying everything, to puta little life into the 
party, a spirit of deviltry broke out, which 
is the usual form despair takes in such 
cases. It began with Gunner. He pro- 
posed to shake up Captain Lovell, who was 
now on the ragged edge of a doze. The 
old fellow was sitting on deck with his legs 
stretched out, leaning against the shady side 
of the mainmast. The scheme to shake him 
was quite elaborate. and must have ended 
in shaking upa few of the neighboring con- 
gressional districts as well. It was agreed 
‘to surround him as much as possible with 
a thin train of powder, to place a_half- 
dozen gigantic fire-crackers behind him, 
and to load the cannon with a double 
charge, the whole business to be fired off 
together. After waiting till the captain 
was safely asleep the plot was quickly 
carried into effect. It did shake up the 
captain. It fairly lifted him, turning him 
over, and landing him on his hands and 
knees against a pile of camp-stools, where 
he paused, the most comical-looking object 
ever seen in a dead calm. When the 
smoke cleared away he found us all lying 
about in every conceivable shape, groan- 
ing in a heart-rending way. It was a pity 
to allow the joke to go so far, but deviltry 
will lead young men into almost anything. 
Captain Lovell gazed at us for a moment, 
jumped up, and rushed below, instantly 
returning with Thirty-drops’ Jamaica rum. 
He was a more frightened-looking object 
than ever when he reappeared, only to 
find us all sitting up and splitting our sides 
with laughter. He stood speechless for an 
instant, but, presently recovering himself, 
took a good pull at the demijohn. 
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‘*'You fellers git me,” was allhe ob- 
served, as he sat down, quite out of breath. 

Our joke must have been heard for miles, 
the explosion being terrific. Whether it 
was owing to the Jamaica or the captain’s 
fondness for a joke, we did not know; but 
when he came to understand things he was 
the most amused in the crowd. What with 
clearing up after our horse-play and getting 
ready for lunch, as well as putting it 
where it would do the most good, the 
morning wore away. To our great joy, a 
breeze sprang up soon after, which grad- 
ually freshened, until we were again going 
at a happy gait. At1:30 we were off Sow 
and Pigs light-ship. In a half-hour Gay 
Head stood off to port, and soon the shore 
of ‘* Little Rhody” put in an appearance. 
Views of charming landscape shoreward 
were in view as far as the eye could reach. 
We have a Spanking breeze now, and a 
growing one. At 5: 30 we were off Beaver 
Tail, the wind grown to a full-fledged 
blow. The run by the Dumplings and the 
Fort was ata tearing gait. Now our course 
was in and out among yachts and vessels 
that lay thickly stowed in the harbor, com- 
ing to anchor off the Providence steamer 
wharf at 5:50 o’clock. While skimming 
about among the thickly gathered craft of 
all sorts we were enabled to give a show- 
ing of what neat sailing the Phzloon was 
capable of when put to doing nice work. 
She was greatly admired for her graceful 
maneuvring, and we were correspond- 
ingly proud. When safely anchored we 
at once turned our attention to the inner 
man, intending to go ashore after our 
repast. 


Fas. F. Ferome. 


[To be continued.] 


THE FROSTED MAN. 


I po not wish to deny what so many 
wise men have believed, — that ‘‘ God tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb,” — though 
my own conviction is that God adapts the 
shorn lamb to the wind. 

Is it by accident that the phrase, storm- 
pelted, as applied to a weather-beaten 
animal, may also mean one covered with a 
more vigorous growth of hair or fur be- 
cause of the stimulus received from frost 
and hail which it has encountered? If 
animals do shed their ha‘r in spring-time, 


they are pretty sure to gain a thicker cover- 
ing before the cold comes again. The 
rabbit-and the ptarmigan change their 
coats on the approach of winter, to be in 
harmony with wind and snow. Hence I 
take it that the living, not the dead, thing 
is tempered. That word temper has a 
striking propriety in this connection. The 
smith tempers even iron, when hot, by 
plunging it into cold water. So, with no 
less of fancy, but with more of truth than 
Sterne conceived, I would write the senti- 
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ment down thus: God tempers (hardens) 
the shorn lamb to the wind. 

Just as I regard a frost-proof lower 
animal, so also do I respect the frost-proof 
higher one, man himself. I can see little 
to admire in the organization of one who 
fears the frost ; because, whatever his men- 
tal endowments may be, he lacks an 
essential of the perfect physical man, that 
is, manhood. As for boys; they are like 
persimmons in this, that they never ap- 
proach real maturity until the frost has 
sweetened them, and removed the peculiar 
acerbity of some green things. The lad 
who has never gathered shell-barks when 
his fingers tingled, or never brushed the 
October. frost from the clover stubble 
with his bare feet, has missed an experi- 
ence in early life which would have sent 
him into the world with harder muscles 
and steadier nerves for duties which might 
await his coming. Your vigorous men 
with ruddy faces are of supreme good- 
nature, for ‘‘ life is sweet to them.” It is 
the confirmed dyspeptic who has the mo- 
nopoly of that worst form of ill-humor, 
chronic peevishness. 


i Othere, the old sea-captain, 
Who dwelt in Helgoland, 
To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a snow-white walrus-tooth, 
Which he held in his brown right hand. 


‘‘ His figure was tall and stately, 
Like a boy’s his eye appeared; 
His hair was yellow as hay, 
But threads of a silvery gray 
Gleamed in his tawny beard. 


‘* Hearty and hale was Othere; 

His cheek had the color of oak; 
With a kind of laugh in his speech, 
Like the sea-tide on a beach, 

As unto the king he spoke. 


‘* And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Had a book upon his knees, 
And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 
Into the Arctic seas.” ? 


Every child knows that Santa Claus 
looks only the more kind and jolly because 
his beard is frosted; and also that the 
carriers of his good things are reindeer, 


1“ The Discoverer of the North Cape.” — Longfellow. 
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which were nurtured on northern moor- 
lands. 

Not long since I watched the moisture 
on the window crystallize into frost-work 
on the glass. It was very strange, how, 
out of a weak, soft thing like water, those 
crystals, so sharp, so solid, and so full of 
character, grew. It may be that if our 
vapory purposes and weak intentions, 
which weakened in-doors, then died, had 
been crystallized by frost they would have 
become as direct and as perfect as the 
forms of beauty on the glass. 

There is no mistaking the power of cold 
when one sees the rapid, straightforward 
manner in which the earliest frame-work 
of the ice is made. The colder it is the 
faster are the magic beams laid and the 
curious net-work knit. 

When men of the north migrate and go 
southward energy fails. Sooner or later 
their strength becomes weakness, and they 
never again recover their lost vigor until, 
by a return to the northern fountain of 
cold, they have their marrow frosted 
afresh. The hunter acquires the speed 
and hardiness of the deer when he sleeps 
in the same leafy bed, and in the morning 
breaks the ice with his foot to get an early 
drink. Longevity flows in the draught. 
The Vikings were so full of vigor that life 
on earth was not long enough for their 
doughty deeds. To complete their happi- 
ness forever they must need find in 
Valhalla a new scene of action. A restful 
paradise was fitted only for those born and 
bred under southern skies. 

Your doctor will tell how often he has 
relieved those in pain by cold and moisture 
when in certain diseases he has prescribed 
crushed ice for the patient to swallow. It 
is hard to think that cold air can be less 
welcome in the lungs than ice is in the 
stomach. Think of this ye who bake 
out your vitality in the dry, hot air of your 
furnace-heated houses. If it is bad for us 
who are on the shady side of forty, how 
much worse is it for our children, whose 
forming tissues should be solidified and 
hardened by cold. Send them “ outing” 
in their tender years, that they may grow 
into perfect specimens of frosted men. 








F. T. Rothrock. 


THE LADIES’ TOUR TO KETTLE COVE. 


‘“‘ AREN’T you going to invite any gen- 
tlemen?” ‘ 

‘¢ Not aman, —not one,” I said, firmly, in 
response to this repeated inquiry. ‘+ This 
is to be a ladies’ tour, and a thoroughly 
independent affair. I intend to demon- 
strate what women can do on wheels 
without masculine help.” So I sent out 
my invitations with a blind trust in the 
women of Boston and its suburbs. 

We shall be delighted to have you join our party 
of ladies for a tricycle tour along the North Shore to 
Kettle Cove, Thursday, October 15. Meet at Malden 
square at nine o’clock. 

Back came my answers in large notes 
and little ones, in Anglo-modern hand- 
writing and in the running-hand of ten 
years ago. One and all sang the same 
tune. 


You are very kind to ask me, and I am wild to 
go, but I never ride except with my husband. 


How charming the plan is! But what a pity the 
poor gentlemen can’t be asked! My brother declares 
I shall not go without him. 


The tricycle party will surely prove a success if 
you will only be persuaded to be kinder to us and 
yourself. Do, do ask a few friends beside ladies, won’t 
you? 

I took an armful of these notes and went 
to see Suzette. I put them down before 
her, and waited grimly while she read 
them. I expected sympathy from Suzette, 
but she said : — 

‘¢T’m glad they all want the gentlemen 
to go: a party of women is bad enough 
at any time ; but whistling girls and wheel- 
ing hens” — 

*¢ Don’t be cruel, my dear. 


One thing is 
certain: if you all insist on having them 


go, they shan’t ride bicycles. Boys and 
bicycles are all very well in their way, 
but a truly original and novel ladies’ tour 
should have neither. I will make a stand 
against bicycles.” 

‘¢ But the ladies won’t tour unless their 
husbands and brothers and friends tour too. 
And you'll have to give in to bicycles if 
you let them go.” 

I gave up with heroic grace, and wrote 
to the women who could go that I had 
yielded to the wishes of the majority, and 
that the gentlemen would be permitted to 
join the party. 

The tour was to begin on Thursday. 
It rained torrents on Tuesday and further 


torrents on Wednesday. However, the 
nine-o’clock meet on Thursday brought 
seven brave wheel-women to Malden 
square. They had come from all about 
Boston to this suburban rendezvous. The 
morning was glorious. The heavens were 
blue, and the air was full of a fine electric 
quality that set every nerve and fiber aglow. 
The Middlesex Fells were in their October 
gala dress. Everybody who had wheeled 
to the meet reflected the color and charm 
of the hills and dales. The gray rocks 
had smiled upon the riders as they rushed 
by, and the lichens had flashed sunshine 
from their tiny rain-filled cups. The mar- 
velous reds and yellows had sent their 
harmonies home to the hearts of the seven 
women. 

There were three or four non-wheeling 
sisters to see us off. Two of my friends 
came with a singular beast to draw them, 
an animal whose life had never before 
given him a chance to view so many women 
on tricycles. The man who brought him 
over from the livery stable told us that he 
could go fast if he liked; and I found that 
he could, when I tried in vain to keep up 
with the carriage. He lifted his nose to 
a horizontal with the carriage top and 
lunged forth with prodigious strides; 
they persuaded him to stop at the foot of 
College hill on our way to Malden square. 
His driver told me that she would make a 
little détour and join me on the other side 
of Medford. I trundled at my best time 
through the village, and so lost my friends 
for a quarter of an hour. I had just made 
up my mind that they were ahead, and out 
of sight, when I heard a call, and looking 
back, saw them peeping out on either side 
of that tip-tilted, equine head and laughing 
at my having dared to go ahead of his 
paces. He distinguished himself by various 
jig performances in the square, then lifted 
up his nose, and fled homeward, and the 
wheel party made ready to go, encouraged 
by hand-waving from the vanishing women 
in the carriage. 

There were nine men with us, — men of 
prowess and renown, men who had climbed 
famous hills, and won famous medals,— 
veteran riders indeed. At length the start 
was made, and the famous riders led off. 
The women ontandems could not help 
riding fast and away they went at their 
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husbands’ paces, pell-mell, and out of sight, 
while we leisurely ones tagged happily 
after, escorted by two or three old wheel- 
men, who had ridden for seven years, and 
enjoyed slow going. 

There is an exquisite delight in fast 
wheeling. Those who can do it assure 
me that this is true; and I am credulous. 
Indeed, I know something of it too; for 
if I have a long, smooth hill, and no ob- 
structions, I can coast it at an eight-mile 
pace with no fatigue, and an exhilaration 
of soul and body that makes me wonder 
if it can be more delightful to be a bird 
than a tricycle-rider. But I couldn’t 
think of going at that rate all the way to 
Lynn. I don’t want to be able to run 
away from all that I came for, — the pano- 
rama of hill and valley, and sea and sky. 
It is a shame to go groveling on wheels. 
Heaven is on earth in October. Open 
your eyes, dear people; go reverently 
through the wide bright spaces of meadow- 
winding road, and let the sunshine touch 
your spirits to responsive life; breathe 
deeply the air that comes up from the blue 
bays at your right; listen to the music 
of the royal-robed trees. 

A forest lover cannot go through the 
Middlesex Fells without a strong senti- 
ment of wrong at the possibility of their 
being quite shorn of their crown of life. 
Boston needs this great outlying forest in 
more ways than one. It ought to be pre- 
served, and it will be, as certainly as there 
are men in Massachusetts who have a 
country love above that which can be satis- 
fied by a bit of park grass adorned with a 
geranium and gingko-tree. There is a 
practical side to this question, a side of 
soils and gases, and hygiene and economics. 
These things are of weight and worth, but 
they are only the expression of the senti- 
ment which demand the saving of the 
Fells. 

The swift riders ahead of us have waited 
for us on the top of one of the Maplewood 
hills. The outlook is perfect. Color, — 
color that would have made Turner mad 
with joy, and would have been at once 
the bliss and the despair of Velasquez, 
— is all aboutus. One cannot help a sud- 
den dream of the splendor of our American 
art when our artists dare more fully the 
scale of color in our autumnal landscapes. 
And with the vision comes a glimpse of 
wonder into the past. What gorgeous 
names could the Attic pagans possibly 
have found for the deities of these flame 
and gold-colored trees if they had had 
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them! ‘fair humanities of old 
religion”” have left us no language in 
which to speak of the angels of our Octo- 
ber groves. 

As we come up the hill to our waiting 
friends we come down to the present 
moment, and I realize the advantage of 
having asked gentlemen. One of them 
vaults lightly over a stone wall and shakes 
a bough bright with rosy winter apples. 
He picks them up from their hidings in 
the long grass, which is still as green as 
June, and comes back with his cap full. 
Not one of us women would have dreamed 
or dared such a theft. Alone, the enor- 
mity of the crime would have appalled us, 
had it been suggested to us. But the 
laughing hardihood of our robber is infec- 
tious. We bite the apples, certain that 
they must have an unwonted flavor, since 
they come to us inso unwonted away. It 
seems as though the Commonwealth had 
given them to us by special statute, and 
we eat them with gusto. If not our own 
by right, we feel as though we have at 
least discovered them. They are hard and 
sour, but even the strictest Puritans of our 
party munch them merrily, and taste for 
once the sweetness of stolen fruits. 

We ride gayly on again. The braggarts 
begin to brag, the growlers begin to 
growl, the jokers begin to joke. The in- 
dividuality of our party is well established 
before we get through Saugus. It is only 
a little way into Lynn. The muddy spots 
in the road are a bit more frequent, the 
gazers grow somewhat more numerous. 
Our cavalcade goes briskly through the 
town without incident, except a delay at 
a corner for the wise ones who know the 
roads to decide which one we shall take. 
Here the urchin who always has some- 
thing to say to wheel-people greeted our 
escorts, who were on tricycles, with a 
contemptuous ‘ Do jes’ see the men a-ridin’ 
women’s bicycles!” 

I shall not be considered a faithful his- 
torian of the next stage of our journey if I 
do not tell what happened on the Salem 
side of the hill that guards the railway 
bridge after passing Lynn. There is no 
doubt that there was an accident caused 
by a certain daring feat on this hill. It 
may frighten some would-be lady riders to 
learn that accidents are possible. They 
are possible, it is true, but they are highly 
improbable if one exercises a jot or tittle of 
her usual common-sense. I did not on this 
occasion. And I have the satisfaction of 
saying that if I had had my way it wouldn’t 
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have happened. If there had been no 
gentlemen in the party I shouldn’t have 
been tempted into riding a tandem im- 
provised from two tricycles and a piece 
of clothes-line. A wild exhilarating suc- 
cess attended my first few hills taken 
in this way. The fun of going up by 
a tow-string is quite incomparable with 
the rush and the pleasure of doubled mo- 
mentum in flying down. There isa con- 
science-stricken man who knows all about 
wheeling to be considered in this matter, 
and I do not therefore feel at liberty to 
name the disadvantages of his gallant idea 
of towing lady riders up and down hill. 
The accident had its compensation, like 
most unpleasant things in life. I saw the 
interior of the quaint old house beside the 
road, in front of which we halted so sud- 
denly. A quaint pair of old people drew 
me in to dust me off and sympathize with 
me, and I saw not only the odd, green- 
walled kitchen, where their dinner was 
steaming on the table, but also the sacredly 
guarded best parlor, where the dear old 
mother took me, as a guest of honor, 
to brush my hair before a_ big  black- 
framed mirror hung against the wall at a 
dangerous angle. These people were 


humble and ignorant, and their faces were 
seamed with sordid care, but there was an 
affectionate humanity in the way they did 


me the honors of their little home that 
added new notes to the day’s canticle of 
happiness. 

In the meantime our riders who were 
really riding went on to Salem. Two of 
them came back to look us up, then caught 
up with the others again. This was a 
strong lady-rider and her husband, on 
single machines, — people who can do ten 
miles in an hour when they are in a hurry, 
and not mind it at all. There was one other 
lady on a single wheel, who rode as fast as 
she liked without showing the least sign of 
fatigue or flurry. But Suzette came, and 
we crowned her our heroine at the dinner- 
table in our Salem hotel. We had been 
very much disappointed at Suzette’s non- 
appearance at Malden square, and we had 
not ceased lamenting her when we seven 
were reunited in a room upstairs before 
‘we went into dinner. Before we had done 
with our dessert she actually appeared. 
We stared at her as if she were an appari- 
tion, remembering the fourteen miles 
between Salem and Malden and the four 
extra miles she must have ridden to get to 
the square. She told her story without 
seeming to realize that she had done a 
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great deed. She had been unfortunately 
detained from the meet, and tried to over- 
take us with brave determination. She had 
never been over the road before, and, losing 
her way several times, went around by 
Peabody, adding two or three miles by her 
wanderings to the necessary distance. At 
every hill-top she had hoped in vain to catch 
sight of us,and inevery little valley she had 
been spurred to new endeavor by the hope 
of the next outlook. Time and again her 
courage nearly left her, but her indomita- 
ble Puritan heart could not quite fail, and 
she persisted in her path. Every one she 
asked coming from our direction had seen 
a party of cyclers ‘+ just a little farther on ; ” 
and Suzette could not go back when we 
were so near. So she caught up with us 
at Salem, and modestly regarded it as 
‘¢ nothing whatever ” when we praised her. 
She does not look equal to such a feat. 
She is a slender, graceful maiden, and by 
far the prettiest one in the photograph of 
our party which was taken on Salem 
Common. A great crowd of silent people 
watched us mount and away in front of the 
Essex House, but only a small deputa- 
tion of boys followed us to the Common. 
Here an old woman in a gray serge gown 
interviewed one of the gentlemen while we 
were waiting for the local photographer to 
finish with the usual preliminary playing 
with the camera. 

‘Where be ye a-goin’ to perform?” 
asked the old woman. 

‘¢ We are going to be photographed,” 
the gentleman said, politely. 

** But to-night?” 

‘* We expect to ride to Manchester to- 
night.” 

‘* Aint you a-goin’ to perform in Salem 
at all?” 

‘* Nog not at all.” He explained no 
farther, and the poor old witch doubtless 
still lives in Salem in the belief that we 
were a party of strolling players riding 
somewhere to ‘* perform,” whether on our 
wheels or on the legitimate stage there is 
no way of deciding. 

After the photographing of our entire 
party six riders left us and turned home- 
ward. Two mothers had to return to 
little ones who needed them, three bene- 
dicts were obliged to go also, and one 
cynical old bachelor, who told us to ‘* say 
cabbage and look sweet ” just as the camera 
was uncovered, followed them and we were 
eleven. 

We fell into irregular line again, and 
rode on by ones and twos and threes. 
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All pedaled slowly across the bridge, en- 
joying the lights of the gray afternoon on 
seaand shore. And I think we all stopped 
as we passed the Puritan, where she is 
lying snugly between the bridges, looking 
innocent of any memories of the Gevzesta 
and those exciting days off Scotland light- 
ship. 

Our course lay through the beautiful 
ways of Beverly and Beverly Farms, past 
groves of yellow elms and hickories, that 
made sunshine among the shadows of the 
solemn-singing pines. The sea went with 
us all the way, calling softly to us when 
we were out of sight, and murmuring 
cheer to us whenever we paused to listen. 
The enchantment of that ride is a life 
possession. We tried to be topographical 
and statistical ; to realize that here or there 
was a light-house or a hill; that yonder 
some famous person had lived ; and that it 
was only so far from Dr. Holmes’ house 
to the little inn at Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, where we supped and slept. The 
torches of the sumachs grew dim and the 
blaze of the barberry hills was _ black 
before we saw the lights of that friendly 
place. We were hungry and tired enough 


to find our food and our lodging luxurious 


beyond measure. Indeed, the fare was 
good and abundant, and the rooms clean 
and well aired, although we encountered — 
feather-beds! I believe that before we went 
to our rooms at last we all threatened to 
pull from our couches those offending bags 
of softness. We all put on airsof ultra-civil- 
ization and hygienic impassibility ; but it 
is on record that eleven weary wheelers 
slept that night on feather-beds, and found 
them very endurable. Those who were 
not too tired paid a visit to the singing- 
beach in the evening, and added its music 
to their dreams of flying tricycles and elastic 
hills, that flattened into perfect sPinning- 
ground before their hurrying wheels. 

Early next morning there was a reunion 
in the little inn-parlor. Everybody was 
rested and ready to go on. Breakfast 
done, our wheels were brought out by the 
gentlemen, and I was again compelled to 
own to the wisdom of the women who in- 
sisted that they too should come. A man 
never looks handsomer than when, dressed 
in wheel costume, he is seen industriously 
polishing off and oiling up and rubbing 
down a tricycle that is shortly to be 
mounted by a lady. 

Mirah and I sent her husband flying 
ahead with the rest, and we took our own 
pace to Kettle Cove. The morning was 
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faultless again. The skies seemed higher 
and clearer than yesterday ; the hues ot the 
trees and grasses richer and more varied. 
We pedaled slowly along, stopping often 
before some bit of wood-road to enjoy its 
mysterious allurement, even though we 
kept the beaten way. The maples glowed 
in pure shafts of flame; the vines twined 
their brilliance around gray tree-trunks, or 
up the sides of dark old rocks, that looked 
tender in their embraces. The little fields 
of cabbages and ruta-bagas were constantly 
recurring delights tous. The idea of their 
service in the kitchen really seems nothing 
to their power of harmonizing with the 
sumachs and barberries, or the late-shining 
sprays of golden-rod. It was a kindly 
idea that inspired the planting of so much 
glossy greenness along this Magnolia road. 
We enjoyed each other’s enjoyment of that 
never-to-be-forgotten hour. To Mirah 
these were long-familiar scenes through 
which we passed, but seen with new love 
from the  three-wheels, — home-pictures 
long dear to her, but framed in a new way. 
Her knowledge of the road, her power to 
tell me of changes that had come here and 
there by the way, gave me a bit of her 
home feeling for the shore. To us, West- 
erners of Yankee ancestry, New England 
is a classic ground, visited with much the 
same sort of affection that Washington 
Irving says he felt for England. This is 
our mother-country. A New Englander 
cannot reverence his East in the way 
one born in California or Illinois does. 
We live in the future in the West, in a 
nebula of possibilities. In New England 
we realize the present and get a little of the 
feeling of the past, and love our poets 
better because we have found most of them 
here. 

I had my own way at last, — Mirah 
and I had a little ladies’ run quite by our- 
selves,— and I think we made the most of 
it. We pushed up the worst hills philo- 
sophically, in delight at the prospect of a 
longer coast on the other side. All the 
beauty of the morning made a poem for us 
as we walked. It was only a ‘‘ ghost of a 
poem.” 


“ Of the interfluent strains 
Not even a note remains.” 


I have only the tantalizing refrain of a 
possible bit of rhythmic didactics left me, 
and that goes : — 


“ But for every hill that one must climb 
There’s a coast op the other side.” 
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We rode against the sunlight, with the 
sea-sparkle almost blinding us, down the 
long gentle slopes from the Magnolia road 
to Kettle Cove. Once we had thought 
ourselves out of our way for a few minutes, 
and we felt almost as if safe after an ad- 
venture when we sat down on the steps of 
Willow Cottage, with our machines on the 
grass in front of us, beside those of our 
friends who were nowhere to be seen. I 
went to the village store to get some 
grapes, and the attendant informed me that 
our friends had gone to visit Rafe’s Chasm 
and the Reef of Norman’s Woe. Mirah 
told me stories while we ate our grapes 
and waited for the return of the absent 
ones. She had studied with William 
Hunt, though not in the picturesque studio 
over the way, where this sad son of genius 
used to work. 

**Once,” she said, *‘ a young girl was 
drowned at the chasm near the Reef of 
Norman’s Woe. I was staying here at the 
cottage at the time. She had visited the 
spot with two of her fiends, and had gone 
too near the terrible influence of the treach- 
erous swell. Her friends begged her to 
return to them; but she waited to see 
one more breaker roll in. It was a fatal 
pause: the surging waters swept her 


off. Her body was brought here, and lay 


for a night in Hunt’s studio. It was after 
he had gone away ; he was already ill, and 
it seemed like an omen of the tragic close 
of his own unhappy yet eventful life.” 

There was a cheery call up the road. 
We looked, and saw one of our escort 
approaching. 

*¢ The others will return very soon,” he 
said. ‘*We can’t get dinner here, since 
Willow Cottage is closed ; and we are talk- 
ing of going to Gloucester for some clams.” 
Our four sister-riders soon appeared with 
their attendants. One little mother on a 
tandem almost persuaded her husband that 
they ought to turn back, now that we had 
reached Kettle Cove, our resolved destina- 
tion. 

Magnolia people rather object to this old 
fisher’s name for the pretty little bay upon 
which the windows of Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke’s summer home look down. We left 
the place with genuine regret, whatever it 
be called, and went on towards Gloucester, 
an unbroken party, for the father on the 
tandem was hungry, there was not a kettle 
to be had at the Cove, and the little mother 
rather wanted to go with us anyway. 
Sawyer’s hill unhorsed even our cham- 
pions. It is steep enough to induce 
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almost any wheeler to push up. We all 
pushed, then rode down into Gloucester in 
concord. Here Mirah’s husband took the 
train for Boston, with his bicycle in the 
baggage-car, and a picture of accumulated 
editorial work awaiting him. The other 
people started home on their wheels after 
dinner. Mirah and I gave ourselves up to 
a lazy afternoon in easy-chairs in a room 
looking out on beautiful Gloucester bay, 
with the anticipation of a night boat-trip to 
Boston before us. Our departed com- 
panions reached home in installments, 
C iring the course of that day and the next. 
We went on board our Boston boat at dark, 
and fell asleep in our berths after an evening 
of supreme indolence on the sofas of the 
tiny saloon, which we had quite to ouw- 
selves. There was a fog at daylight, and 
our very cautious captain kept us lying at 
anchor for an hour or two. The black 
stewardess came in and assured us that 
nothing was wrong. 

‘* But dis yer capting’s mighty keerful, 
he is. He aint de reg’lar capting. He’s 
gone a-shootin’, and dis one runs de boat 
down fur him. Dar aint no danger, 
honey darlin’, dar aint no kin’ o’ danger. 
We'll git ye dar bymeby. Don’t be 
skeered. Feared? Reckon I has been 
feared. Why, my honey love! I’ve done 
been feared clean through ’fo’ now. I 
’member onst dar war a n’orful sto’m, and 
dis yer room war full o’ ladies, all a-hol- 
lerin’ an’ a-prayin’ an’ a-screamin’, like ’s’f 
dey war all gone clean crazy, honey. 
Skeered? My darlin’, I wuz jus’ as wuss 
skeered as any on ’em, but I didn’t let on. 
We wuz all de same color. But I warn’t 
sayin’ anythin’. I could feel my teeth 
chawin’ an’ clatterin’ together, an’ I done 
pulled out all de life-preservyahs whar I 
could git ’em easy, but I never leton. When 
I took hold o’ dem belts I felt safer, and den 
I sez, ‘ Lor’, love, ladies, don’t ye be feared : 
we'll git ye dar all right, my honeys.’ ” 

Mirah and I went out on the deck as soon 
as we began to move slowly forward. Phan- 
tom ships glided by us in the soft silver 
fog. We heard the bell-buoys’ faint warn- 
ings as we went by. But in time the mist 
rolled away, the distressing scream of the 
fog-horns ceased, and we saw the harbor 
in a morning picture of busy life and 
traffic. We took a keen interest in the 
unloading of our fish cargo at East Boston, 
and we sympathized with the merriment 
of our stewardess over the awkward way 
in which some of the dock-hands handled 
the big ropes with which they kept us fast 
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for a little while. We told the stewardess 
good-by with half-envious pleasure in her 
joy over the small fees we gave her. She 
came out on the wharf to see our machines 
when we and they were landed in the 
city. 

‘** T’m took of a heap to see ye git up on 
them tricksickles and ride off, honeys,” 
she said. She was quite disappointed 
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when she found that we intended going up- 
town in a car, leaving our machines for a 
couple of boys to ride over the cobble- 
stones of down-town to the paved streets. 
As we walked away we saw her bend- 
ing her face curiously above our wheels, 
as if in dusky benediction of the first 
ladies’ tour. 
Minna Caroline Smith. 
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AFTER rambling through Europe till 
the summer was gone and autumn half 
spent, I found myseif in the busy city of 
Glasgow, awaiting the departure of the 
homeward-bound steamer. An unexpected 
delay in my affairs which placed some 
weeks further at my disposal led me to 
carry out a long-cherished plan for a run 
—or rather a walk —through the far- 
famed Western Highlands. So, fired with 
the desire for a more intimate acquaintance 
with the 


“ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood,” 


one fine morning in October found me fly- 
ing by rail along the north bank of the 
Clyde, past the storm-beaten rock of Dun- 
barton, and up to the little town of Bal- 
loch, at the southern extremity of Loch 
Lomond. 

From here I proposed a tour, sodus and 
and on foot, into the land of Rob Roy and 
Roderick Dhu, of Ossian and the Maid of 
Lorn. 

My outfit was simple: a warm, woolen 
suit, good hobnail shoes, leather leggins 
and rubber ‘* gossamer” for a rainy day, 
a light sling-bag over my shoulder contain- 
ing extra hose, etc., and a genuine Yankee 
felton my head. Thus accoutered, I re- 
solved to reach Rowadennan, at the foot of 
Ben Lomond, by night, and took my way 
gayly out of Balloch, through a beautiful 
and fertile region, towards the little village 
of Drymen. The events of the first day’s 
walk, however, would not detain us had I 
not, through a misdirection at the latter 
place, wandered from the road into the 
winding paths which cross the moors. 


Luckily I soon fell in with a brace of hon- 
est farmers, of whom I made inquiries : — 

*¢Ts this the way to Rowadennan?” 

‘*Ou mon! Rowadennan’s no’ this road. 
Ye’ve cam weel asthray : but come awa’ wi’ 
us: we'll set ye richt. Ye’ll be a sthranger 
in the counthry? ”’ 

** Yes, quite a stranger, walking about 
to spy out the land a little.” 

Making inquiry concerning an edifice, 
at no great distance, I was told that it 
was the hunting-seat of the Duke of 
Montrose, upon whose preserves I had 
wandered, and whose frightened ‘* muir 
fowl” rose in our path at every few 
steps. My companions proved genial and 
communicative, —like most of the people 
one meets here,—and gave me much of 
the local lore as we trudged on. 

Passing a little mountain spring, they 
related a quaint but very characteristic 
story connected with it. In the old time 
it was customary for the minister to come 
here from Drymen on certain days to 
christen the babies of the region. A little 
farther on is a small brook, which in the 
spring sometimes swells to an impassable 
flood. At sucha time the good dominie 
once arrived here, and found himself un- 
able to cross the flood. The people also 
had come down from the spring to the 
opposite bank, where, not unequal to the 
emergency, the minister performed the 
ceremony by throwing the water across 
the stream upon the children ! 

The road from Drymen to Rowadennan 
was certainly charming. Soon after leav- 
ing my chance acquaintances I entered 
the wild and wooded pass of Balmaha, 
where the snow-white bull so embarrassed 
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the retreat of the foraying party in the 


*¢ Lady of the Lake” : — 


** So fierce, so tameless, and so fleet, 
Sore did he cumber our retreat, 
And kept our stoutest kernes in awe, 
Even at the pass of Beal’maha.” 


Autumn had turned the foliage to a 
warm brown, relieved here and there by 
the plump shapes and glossy dark-green 
of the hollies. Loch Lomond gleamed 
through the openings at my left, while the 
hills on the right now and then disclosed 
the grand form of Ben Lomond, which 
gradually rose into the first place asI neared 
Rowadennan. At last, as the curtains of 
night were closing over all, I entered that 
well-known hostelry. 

The morning found me well rested, and 
determined to try conclusions with this 
old ‘‘ Ben,” dear object of the Scotch- 
man’s pride and boasting. His head, — old 
‘sBen’s,” not the Scotchman’s, — swathed 
in a mantle of mist, was scarcely outlined 
against the morning sky, while the lake 
lay dark and sullen below. I was strongly 
advised by the guides not to attempt 
the ascent; first, because I could never 
find the way alone ; and, secondly, because 
there would be nothing to see if I 
did. 

Taking my own counsel, however, I 
shouldered my little kit and started up the 
mountain path, which commences at the 
very door of the hotel. It was not at all dif- 
ficult to follow, and I made good progress, 
proving a curious study to the grazing 
sheep, and an object of terror, as usual, to 
the screaming muir fowl. After an hour’s 
walk, though rain had been falling at times, 
I became aware, while resting a few mo- 
ments, of a change in the direction and 
temper of the wind, and, feeling sure that 
this would end in sweeping away the 
clouds, I hastened on with renewed cour- 
age. The grass was wet and slippery, 
but, thanks to my good hobnails, I got on 
finely. 

When perhaps a mile from the top I 
fell in with four young fellows who had 
come from Glasgow, and were, like myself, 
‘*¢ bound to climb the Ben.” I found them 
merry companions as we trudged on to- 
gether. We passed a number of stone 
“cairns,” designed to point out the path 
more clearly during heavy mists or snow- 
storms. Each added his stone as we 
passed, and we even built one of our own, 
putting a paper under the central stone 
with our names, etc. This disclosed the 
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fact that I was an American, a species they 
had not met often, and I found that I was 
regarded with considerable interest, es- 
pecially by two of them, who proposed 
shortly to seek their fortunes in the New 
World. 

Then, through the mist, we saw the top, 
and challenged each other to try who 
should first reach it. Now I am not going 
to tell you that America took the cup in 
this race; nor yet who did. Suffice it to 
say that we a@// reached the apex, and there 
discovered a yawning chasm on one side, 
down which we cast stones and listened to 
their fall as deep answered to deep in their 
descent. Soon the mists began clearing, 
then the breeze swept them away to the 
south, and old Sol himself came out round 
and genial, while before us, like a vision 
of enchantment, lay some of the most 
glorious scenery in the world. 

Though less than 3,200 feet in altitude, 
there is perhaps hardly another mountain 
in the civilized world which looks upon 
so many scenes of beauty, so various, and so 
interesting as does Ben Lomond. Nature, 
history, and romance have conspired to in- 
vest every spot upon which the eye may 
rest with some interest. Sweeping around 
the ample base of the mountain lies that 
magnificent sheet of water, studded with 
islands and breaking into a thousand bays, 
which the Scotch people love to call ‘* The 
Queen of the Lochs ;” while a great com- 
pany of mountains rise, peak on peak 
around, ‘‘ like giant sentinels to guard en- 
chanted land.” Standing here and gazing 
upon this scene of beauty, one might be 
pardoned for exclaiming with Longfellow, 
—a little altered for the occasion, —‘* Oh, 
the pride of the Scottish heart is this noble 
loch! By heavens! if I were a Scotch- 
man, I would be proud of it, too.” Though 
an American, with memories of beautiful 
Winnipisaukee in my heart, I did not the 
less admire the glory of this Scottish queen. 
No wonder that good old Dr. Chalmers 
wistfully hoped that there would be a Loch 
Lomond in Heaven. I hope so too, —and 
a Winnipisaukee ! 

After descending the mountain I bade 
adieu to my companions, and crossed the 
loch by a little ferry, to Firkin, where, tak- 
ing the fine macadamized road which fol- 
lows the loch-side northward, I reached 
about twilight the village of Arrochar,— 
or Arroquhar, as you like,— lying at the 
head of Loch Long. Skirmishing a little, 
I found good lodgings at the post-office, 
where in the morning I saw a bit of true 
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. Scotch domestic life, for I insisted upon 
having my ‘ parritch” in the kitchen with 
the ‘‘ bairnies.” A big kettle of oatmeal 
was stirring on the grate, and the hungry 
youngsters, each with a bow! of milk, were 
helped to rousing ladles full of it. I would 
eat none of the meat prepared for me until I 
too had tried the same. It was very good, 
especially with the sweet, rich milk ; and 
the children, though much amazed that the 
American gentleman should prefer it to the 
savory chops, did not allow their astonish- 
ment greatly to delay the feast. 

After the meal I was soon off again, 
and, bending round ,the end of Loch Long, 
I passed into Glencroe, on my way to In- 
verary. This is an exceedingly charming 
walk, presenting some fine and character- 
istic Scottish scenery. At the right rises 
the huge cone of the Cobbler, measuring 
2,863 feet. Beyond him is seen Ben Ima’s 
higher pate, 3,301 feet, while stretching 
away to the south is a jumble of ragged 
crowns, known by the euphonious name of 
‘** Argyll’s Bowling Green.” Back over the 
lochs appear the royal peaks which rule 
over the ** Lady of the Lake” country, 
finest of which always is the noble contour 
of Ben Lomond. At the western extrem- 
ity of the glen is an old military post, 
characteristically named by the canny Scot, 
** Rest and be Thankful.” From here the 
scene is one of rugged grandeur, as the 
traveler turns and sits down for a moment. 
Yet all is covered with verdure, and away 
up the mountains white moving specks are 
everywhere seen, announcing the occupa- 
tion of the shepherd. 

Resuming my journey, the road soon 
commenced descending, and led into Glen 
Kinglass, a more quiet and pastoral vale, 
with a tiny loch and a highland burn. I 
followed the little burn, which finally be- 
came a noisy and riotous stream, until it 
brought meto St. Catherine, upon the shores 
of Loch Fyne, where, arriving at the nick 
of time, I boarded a little steam-ferry about 
to cross to Inverary. Quite a number of 
persons had congregated here, rather mys- 
teriously it seemed, to me, and a little 
group in full Highland costume — tartan, 
kilt, and sporran — gave a lively air to the 
little steamer. They belonged, it seemed, to 
the retinue of the Princess Louise, daughter- 
in-law of the Duke of Argyle,whose domain 
I was entering. 

Inverary, the hereditary seat of this 
nobleman, lies near the head of Loch 
Fyne, an arm of the sea far famed for the 
flavor of its herring. Overhanging the 
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town is the abrupt peak of Duniquoich, 
which, as readers of Scott’s ‘* Legend of 
Montrose” will remember, Major Dalgett 
saw crowned with a watch-tower from 
which the adjacent country and loch were 
jealously scanned. 

One may pass a day or two here very 
pleasantly. The fine castellated residence 
of the duke, his ample parks where roam 
the deer at will, the ancient stone cross on 
the shore covered with curious runes, the 
noble scenery of Loch Fyne and the Ary, 
offering much that will interest the tourist. 
Here at the ancient seat of his family, the 
thoughtful duke, we may well believe, 
delights to retire for a time from the cares 
of state and devote himself to those liter- 
ary pursuits which have given the world 
such volumes as ‘** The Reign of Law,” 
and ‘* The Unity of Nature.” Here he is 
more affectionately remembered by his 
clansmen as the hereditary chief of the 
Campbells, and ceremoniously styled Mc- 
Callam More; for it is for him that the 
pipes break out with the gay, defiant 
notes of 


“The Campbells are comin’, o-ho, o-ho!” 


I could linger but one night, however, 
and the next morning was off for Loch 
Awe, bending my steps beneath the stately 
oaks and beeches of the ducal park. 
When some miles on my way I stopped at 
a cottage for a drink of milk, a tipple of 
which I am very fond. This proved so 
invigorating that I soon found myself at 
the top of a hill commanding a fine view 
of the beautiful loch, and a huge mountain 
beyond, whose name I did not know. Sit- 
ting down, that I might fully enjoy this fine 
prospect, I saw approaching, and pushing 
a barrow of provender before him, a de- 
cent-looking old man, who, following my 
example, stayed his steps at the top of the 
hill. 

*¢ You’ve a heavy load,” said I, opening 
the conversation. 

‘¢ Weel, it’s no’ so vera heevy, ” said he, 
pulling off his bonnet to wipe his brows, 
‘*¢ but the sun is sair hot, ye ken.” 

‘“‘You get a fine view from this hill- 
top.” 

‘‘Qu aye, the bonny loch. Do ye ken 
Ben Cruachan yonder?” 

**Oh!” said I; ‘* then that’s Ben Kroo- 
akan, is it?” | 

‘* Ben Cruachan—dinna ye un’ersten’ 
the Gallic?” he asked, with a suspicion of 
doubt in his face. 

















I tried to explain the embarrassing lack 
in my education. 

‘¢‘Thet’s a peety, — but it’s no’ so vera 
uncooman, though. Speak the nam wi’ me: 
ye’ll sune larn it; and he pronounced it 
several times, giving the strong gutteral 
ch so prominently that I caught it at last, 
more to his satisfaction as well as my 
own. 

The loch was seen from our position to 
fine advantage. It is a long, irregular rib- 
bon of water, about twenty-five miles in 
length, and very narrow. It swells here to 
its widest dimensions, making a little bay 
perhaps two miles across. The ruin of 
Kilchurn, an ancient stronghold of the 
Macgregors, stands upon one of the islands 
of which several are visible. This was 
once considered a very remote fastness, but 
as one looks upon the quiet scene of to- 
day he might not at once see the fitness of 
the old slogan: ‘It’s a far cry to Lochow 
(Lochawe).” 

A charming half-wooded road _ leads 
down to the loch and the village of Port 
Sonachan, which, so far as I could see, con- 
sisted of a small inn by the water-side. In 
the tap-room I found three individuals 
seated around a table discussing a bottle of 
** usquebaugh.” I made known my desire 
to cross the loch, and two brawny fellows 
were soon rowing me over, gabbling away 
at each other in fierce-sounding Gaelic all 
the time, to my great delight. Once 
across, I found myself apparently just un- 
der the peak of Ben Cruachan, though he 
is really some five miles away. He is 
about 500 feet higher than Ben Lomond, 
and more lordly and grand in appearance. 
but lacks in outline the peculiar charm of 
that beautiful hill. As night was coming 
on I caught sight of Loch Etive, a long, 
rugged limb of Neptune, stretching up 
into the country for miles. The stars came 
out one by one with autumnal brightness, 
the air was cool,and suggestive of frost. 
Still I walked on till I heard a dull roar in 
the distance, which grew louder and louder, 
until I reached the far-famed scene, where 


**Connal, with his rocks engaging,” 


produces an almost deafening tumult of 
sound. The ebb and flow of the tides 
through a narrow gut of rock cause such 
a commotion that the uproar can be heard 
for miles. I had planned to pass the night 
here at the comfortable-looking inn, but as 
I came up I found a ‘* machine” just 
ready to take two travelers to Oban, four 
or five miles distant, and gladly embraced 
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the opportunity to share both trip and ex- 
ense. 

Oban, the favorite watering-place of the 
Western Highlands, is a pretty town situ- 
ated upon a beautiful crescent-shaped bay, 
which makes up from Loch Linnhe. It 
has a fine harbor, is famous with the 
yachting fraternity, and during the sum- 
mer is daily visited by steamers from Glas- 
gow. The town is shut in by a circling 
ridge of heights, from which the grand 
scenery of the region is more readily 
viewed. Opposite lies the torn and rocky 
isle of Kerrera, beyond which opens the 
stormy sound of Mull. Towards the north- 
west is Lismore, the ‘*‘ garden island” of 
Loch Linnhe, overtopped beyond by the 
massive shapes of ** Misty Morvern.” The 
hills of Appin and the wooded reaches of 
Loch Etive lead the eye round to the fa- 
miliar form of Ben Cruachan, still tower- 
ing over all to the east. A charming 
place, truly, to dream away the summer 
hours. A_ fellow traveler had recom- 
mended the lodgings of one Mrs. Camp- 
bell, which I sought out on arriving. 
Happy omen! With whom else should 
one lodge in this land of the ‘* Cawmeels?” 
I found, that with true Highland thrift she 
combined the letting of lodgings with the 
care of a small shop. Arriving late at 
night I was submitted to some close ques- 
tions and rather a keen eying before I was 
taken under her roof, but, once committed, 
her hospitality left nothing to complain of, 
and I found her ‘ parritch” and chops 
both abundant and good. Here I passed 
the Sabbath, going to ‘‘kirk” in good 
Scotch fashion in the morning, and stroll- 
ing along the shore and over the hills 
afterward. : 

On leaving the pleasant little town I 
turned northward toward Dunolly, the seat 
of the lords of Lorn. Scarcely anything 
but the donjon-keep remains of this old 
defence ; but the whole region has a most 
wonderful interest. In the words of Chris- 
topher North, it is ‘¢‘ An abyss of poetry.” 
Here are the opening scenes of Scott’s 
‘‘Lord of the Isles,’’ and in the adjacent 
seas lie most of the others. Looking 
across Loch Linnhe, to where the tumultu- 
ous waters of Mull open, one may 
almost see the ruins of Artornish, where 
sang the minstrels : — 


‘¢ Wake, Maid of Lorn! high right is ours, 
To charm dull sleep from Beauty’s bowers.” 


Standing here, old Morag bade the lovely 
Edith look abroad over flood and field, 
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where lay the wide domain of her power- 
ful brother - — 


‘* « Daughter,’ she said, ‘ these seas behold, 
Round twice a hundred islands roll’d, 
From Hirt, that hears their northern roar, 
To the green Ilay’s fertile shore; 

Or mainland turn, where many a tower 
Owns thy bold brother’s feudal power, 
Each on his own dark cape reclined, 
And, listening to his own wild wind, 
From where Mingarry, sternly placed, 
O’erawes the woodland and the waste, 
To where Dunstaffnage hears the raging 
Of Connal with his rocks engaging.’” 


Dunstaffnage lies still farther to the north, 
and is well worth a visit. Its gray and 
massive walls, with circular towers at the 
angles, are of the roughest masonry, and 
may be ascended, the better to enjoy the 
magnificent scenery of the region. Here 
once rested the stone of Scone, now in the 
coronation chair of England. Here, it is 
thought, was the seat of the early Pictish 
kings, — certainly the grand old ruin is of 
very high antiquity, and remains an im- 
pressive reminder of former greatness. 

The northward road from here crosses 
Loch Etive at Connel’s Ferry, and strikes 
over a level, boggy country, where I found 
the peasants busy cutting peat and piling it 
up to dry for winter fuel. Near a wretched 
‘“*biggin’’ I saw a goat tethered, and was 
seized with a desire for some goat’s milk. 
My knock brought an aged crone to the 
door, who, being ignorant of aught but 
Gaelic, went to bring her son to answer my 
inquiries. He was a garrulous, little old 
man, who readily undertook to procure 
what I desired, and pulling up a cabbage, 
engaged the attention of Nanny while the 
old woman milked her. As I slowly drank 
the rich draught he told me a piteous tale 
of the death of his little grandson, for whom 
the goat had been bought, tears rolling 
down his leathery cheeks as the sad mem- 
ories came back to his mind. Putting 
some silver in his hand, I continued my 
journey. Another ferry took me across 
Loch Creran, and I was in the country of 
Appin, the land of the once powerful clan 
Stewart. Here linger relics and memories 
of Prince Charles Edward, and the roman- 
tic struggles of 1745; here dwelt some of 
the ancestry of Lord Macaulay; and here 
traditions of the much-disputed Ossian 
lurk in the air: — 


° 
“The land where the strains of gray Ossian were 
framed, 
The land of fair Selma, and reign of Fingal — 
The land of a race that with tears must be named, 
The noble clan Stewart, the bravest of all.” 
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The softly wooded shores of Appin. are 
less severe in aspect than is usual along 
this coast, and some of the scenery is ex- 
ceptionally fine. Yet this delightful coun- 
try, stretching from Oban to Ballahulish, 
and full of historic and picturesque interest, 
is but seldom visited by travelers. Fol- 
lowing this memorable coast 1 arrived 
toward night, ina pouring rain, at the rather 
dreary village of Portnacrosk, where the 
forlorn inn afforded me, nevertheless, a 
comfortable meal of eggs, and the unfailing 
oat-cakes and tea. After a sound night’s 
sleep I woke, to find the skies pouring 
down that peculiar ‘* Scotch mist,” which 
the tradition of the country affirms ‘ wets 
an Englishman to the skin.” On these 
western shores ‘‘ saft”” weather is some- 
times very persistent. There is a story of 
a tourist, who, after lingering many days 
at Greenoch, hoping for fair skies, accosted 
a lad in the street with, ‘“* My boy, does 
it always rain here?” to which he received 
the comforting reply, ‘* Aw naw ; simtimes 
it jist snaws.” 

A friend of mine in Glasgow was fond of 
repeating a private version of Scott, in 
view of the national humidity, — 

**Q Caledonia! stern and wild, 
Wet nurse for a poetic child.” 


I was prepared for all weathers, my 
rubber coat protecting my clothing, and the 
Yankee felt shedding water like a duck’s 
back. The road to Ballahulish lies along 
a sullen and rocky coast, lashed by the 
sea into a fringe of headlands. The clouds 
hung with tearful languishments about the 
hill-tops, while the distant islands of the 
loch were now hidden and now revealed 
by the shifting vapors. At last I came in 
sight of Ballahulish Hotel, a handsome 
stone building, and, entering, was soon 
seated before a fire of sea-coal, enjoying a 
substantial lunch. 

From here I made a short trip up Loch 
Eil by steamer, to visit Ben Nevis and In- 
verlochy castle. The former, though rising 
but 4,406 feet, is the highest peak in Great 
Britain, and ** Donald” can hardly find lan- 
guage extravagant enough in describing it. 
It has, indeed, a grand contour, though 
not at first so impressive as many others. 
I made a partial ascent, and was rewarded 
by a clear view of the valley of the Lochy 
and the scenery of Loch Eil. 

Inverlochy castle is a fine old relic of 
those days when the skealing of the bag- 
pipes summoned the clans to battle. Who 
that has had his boyish blood stirred by 
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Sir Walter’s ringing version of the old war- 
cry. 
*¢ Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil,” 


could look without emotion at these aged 
and crumbling walls, once crowded with 
warlike figures? for, 


“The war-pipe and pennons 
Are at Iverlochy.” 


Returning to Ballahulish, on foot, I set 
my face toward the most famous of all the 
Scottish glens, Glen Coe. Its eastern 
entrance, viewed from Loch Leven is 
grand and impressive, the Glen Coe moun- 
tains rising abruptly out of the water with 
great boldness and variety of form. The 
‘*Pap of Glen Coe” a particularly threat- 
ening peak, seems ready to fall upon the 
adventurous traveler who attempts to 
explore the solemn scenery of the glen. 

Intending to sleep within this vale of 
tragic memory, I took my way toward 
it. It is needless to repeat here the tale 
of treachery and death which, in the year 
1692, sent up the wail of the coronach 
among these cliffs, and seems to have hung 
them in the habiliments of eternal woe. [ 
passed the roofless gable of the cottage of 
Mac Ian, chief of the Macdonalds of Glen 
Coe, and one of the first to fall. The Coe 
babbled heedlessly by on its way toward 
the loch, upon an island in which lie buried 
the victims of that night of horrors. 

After walking about five miles into the 
pass I came to the humble inn where I 
proposed to seek rest and refreshment for 
the night. It was a rough-looking place : 
empty ale-kegs rolled about upon the wet 
floor; a cradle was watched over by a 
shepherd dog; a slatternly-looking woman 
carried on some domestic occupation by 
the fire, and on a bed in one corner lay a 
man, minus coat, and fast asleep. Another, 
who advanced to answer my inquiries, was 
much ‘: the waur” for liquor, but managed 
to keep possession of the perpendicular, and 
led the way up a dirty flight of stairs, into 
a room which, to my surprise, was decently 
furnished, and respectably clean. Some 
wandering artist occupied it, in whose 
absence I was to be allowed its use. His 
dog, a handsome setter, lay asleep on a 
rug. My guide now explained that, hav- 
ing been to the fair, they had all returned 
pretty well intoxicated. 

‘*'Ye’ll jest hae tae (hic) ’scuse us the 
nicht ; pretty foo’ mesel’, ye ken, but (hic) 
we'll jest mak ye cozy like,” etc., etc., say- 
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ing which he shuffled downstairs for my 
supper. A good fire of peats was soon 
burning in the grate, the dog and I scraped 
acquaintance, and after a little I again 
heard the uncertain step of my entertainer 
bringing my tea. But, alas! and alack! at 
the top step he stumbled, overturning the 
tea and demolishing dishes. Another half- 
hour repaired damages, so far as I was 
concerned, and then, by the pungent but 
cheery peat fire, I sat writing letters and 
cultivating my new acquaintance —a fine 
fellow — until bedtime. 

In one thing I was a little disappointed 
in this Highland tour. No longer does the 
‘¢ Hielander ” speak of his clansmen in the 
female gender, as of yore, or, arrayed in 
tartan, kilt, and sporran, with his skean 
dhu peeping out of his hose-top, does he 
watch his sheep upon the hillside, or stalk 
the deer upon the heather, as represented 
in the glowing pictures of Scott. Blue 
bonnets are still universally worn, and a 
Scottish laddie may yet invite a lassie to 
‘¢ come under his plaidie,” but otherwise, 
the picturesque costume of a former age 
has almost passed away, or been relegated 
to the retainers of noble families, and the 
military. The Highlander’s proverbial 
love of whisky has perhaps not suffered 
as much from the inroads of civilization. 
Possibly it is to the influence of this subtle 
lubricant that his tongue glides so easily 
through a vernacular full of such combina- 
tions as Stronachlachar, Benachreachin, 
and Ardcheanachrochan, the second syllable 
of which would trip a Saxon. Doubtless 
the very humid atmosphere of his native 
hills somewhat quells its potency and pro- 
tects his brain; still the whisky cannot 
be other than an evil to poor Donald, 
even though he never carried his love for 
it to drier climes than his own. 

Anticipating that the household would 
waken late from their tipsy slumbers I 
ordered a bowl of bread and milk and 
paid my reckoning the night before. 
The dog slept quietly before my fire, which 
kept all night, and betimes in the morning 
I was on my way again, through that 
glen of which Macaulay has drawn a 
most striking though somewhat exaggerated 
picture: ‘‘In truth that pass is the most 
dreary and melancholy of all the Scottish 
passes, the very valley of the Shadow of 
Death. Mists and storms brood over it 
through the greater part of the finest sum- 
mer; even on those days when the sun is 
bright the impression made by 
the landscape is sad and awful. . . . 
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Huge precipices of naked stone frown on 
both sides, . . heaps of ruin mark the 
headlong paths of the torrents. Mile after 
mile the traveler looks in vain for the 
smoke of one hut, for one human form 
wrapped in a plaid, and listens in vain for 
the bark of a shepherd’s dog or the bleat of 
a lamb.” 

Contrary to precedent, then, I had a fine 
morning to start with, the sun shining 
brightly and the air being crisp and cool. 
I soon warmed up, and walking a couple 
of miles over the fine macadamized road, 
stopped to survey more carefully this sad- 
dest of vales. 

Gazing around I could indeed dis- 
cover no signs of life, except in the noisy 
little burns, which came tearing and tum- 
bling down the mountains in numberless 
mimic torrents. This is understood to be 
the ‘* Cona’s Vale ” of Ossian, and truly the 
place is worthy the poet. 


‘¢ Their sound was like a thousand streams that meet 
in Cona’s vale.” 


On every side rose the hills, assuming 
every conceivable shape, blackened by 
caverns, and covered with threatening bowl- 
ders. The path I had lately traveled was 
lost at a little distance, and the manner of 
my entrance to the valley a mystery. Be- 
fore me the road was more clear, winding 
along up a gently rising slope towards the 
‘+ Bridge of the Three Waters.” <A recent 
snow had covered the highest peaks, 
heightening their grand effect by contrast 
with the dismal blackness of their sides. 
Nothing could be more solitary, and I 
began to feel somewhat uncomfortably my 
insignificance among these titanic forms, 
when, to my relief, I saw— Lord Ma- 
caulay to the contrary, notwithstanding— a 
shepherd-dog making his way up the road 
toward me. Catching sight of me, how- 
ever, he made a hasty detour over the 
hills, — having read Macaulay, he was, I 
suppose, unable to reconcile the appear- 
ance of ‘‘ one human form,” etc., etc., — 
and finally, coming into the road again 
a long way ahead, disappeared. 

A moderate-sized stream, claimed as the 
Cona of Ossian, makes its way through the 
pass eastward. Of course I dipped my 
little leather quaich into the quasi-classic 
rill (shade of McPherson! forgive the 
doubt !), and drank to the memory of the 
ancient bard. There is also a fissure, pene- 
trating an inaccessible cliff, and known as 
Ossian’s cave. At this point a former 
traveler found his faith weakening, and 
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caviled roundly in this wise: ‘ It is even 
as Ossian predicted, —*‘ The sons of the 
feeble lift up the voice in Cona, and, look- 
ing up to the rocks, say ’ (to the marines) 
‘** There Ossian dwelt! ”’ Yea, that ubiqui- 
tous and danger-despising shepherd, who 
in every part of the land where there is an 
impossible hill to climb, or an impracti- 
cable cliff to scale, has been here also, ac- 
cording to trustworthy authority.” 

At the western entrance to Glen Coe is 
the hostelry known as Kingshouse Inn. I 
reached it toward noon; but now, as if to 
vindicate Macaulay, the sun retired behind 
amass of dark clouds, and rain seemed 
imminent. After a simple lunch, there- 
fore, I turned southward toward Loch 
Tullich, and Inveroran. 

Stretching off to the left lay a low, boggy 
moorland, blotched here and there by 
black and dismal-looking tarns. This 
was the great moor of Rannoch, whose 
gloomy appearance is said to be unequaled 
in Scotland. The Black Mount deer for- 
est, a tract some ten miles square, lay at 
the right. This noble preserve was at this 
time rented to Lord Dudley, an English 
nobleman, for the sum of £4,000 per 
annum, — rather a princely sum for a little 
autumn shooting. 

Soon a lazy sort of rain set in. My 
road lay mostly up-hill, and seemed likely 
to penetrate the clouds before long. It 
did not afford much variety, truly, and I 
was heartily glad to come in sight of 
Inveroran. 

This was Friday, and I expected to get 
conveyance from here on the morrow to 
Killin, the nearest railway station, and so 
reach Glasgow Saturday night. 

Entering the inn I found a sleepy-look- 
ing hostler drinking ale with a much better 
dressed man, whose conversation, decidedly 
*¢ Hinglish,” was all about ‘*‘ his ludship,” 
‘¢ my lud,” etc., etc., — the steward, per- 
haps, of some person of quality. He took 
occasion to inform me that he was “‘ posting 
on important business for his ludship, you 
kneow,” and had been caught here by the 
rain, which his delicate skin could not en- 
dure. I thought the familiar glances pass- 
ing between him and the rather personable 
young woman behind the bar a more 
likely explanation ; but occupied myself in 
getting rid of my shoes, leggins, and rub- 
ber coat. Then addressing the somewhat 
pert female, who seemed to be in charge, 
I inquired the distance to Killin. 

‘* Twanty-eight miles, — an’ lang anes 
tew,” was her reply; but what was my 
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surprise when she added that Lord Dudley 
having just departed, bag and baggage, 
for London, every horse for miles around 
had been required to take him and the 
numerous retinue of an English lord to 
the station, zone being expected back be- 
fore Sunday. 

‘¢ Lame Jock’s hame,” gurgled up from 
the throat of the bibulous hostler, encoun- 
tering the ale he was just pouring down. 

‘“Would you allow me to see Lame 
Jock?” said I. 

I was taken out to view him. Propped 
up in a stall was what might once have 
been a horse; indeed, he might have been 
the identical animal which Petruchio be- 
strode when he came in mad haste to wed 
his ‘* bonny Kate.” My too visible disap- 
pointment as I reéntered the tap-room had 
doubtless been counted on, for the young 
woman remarked, with a toss of her head 
and a glance at her other guest :— 

‘¢ Ye’ll hae tae stap here tell Moenday, I 
suppose, sir: perhaps ye’ll be likin’ a 
rume?” 

This, however, was just what I had now 
determined not to do. She had not 
‘“‘srippit a chiel” this time, and if she 
had foolishly counted up the odd shillings 
and pence of my prospective reckoning 
she mistook the nature and resources of a 
Yankee. I commenced replacing my 
shoes, leggins, and coat,—a_ proceeding 
which threw all of them into voluble 
astonishment ‘‘ that the gentleman should 
leave so comfortable a place for such a 
walk in the rain within two hours of 
dark.” 

The distance was just ten miles to the 
next inn; but I was a cheerful traveler, 
and knew that the road, like all roads in 
this kingdom, would be good. The wind 
blew quite a gale directly in my face, 
driving the now pouring rain under my 
coat and into the tops of my leggins; 
while the water-courses were so full that I 
often walked up to my ankles in what 
overflowed the roadside. But I made 
good progress, and #y nightfall I saw by 
the lessening distances on the milestones 
that I was only three miles from Tyndrum. 

I now had to ascend a pass between the 
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hills, down which the wind blew so furi- 
ously that I had to turn often to get my 
breath. The longest lanes have not only a 
turning, however, but an end, and I finally 
came to the end of this one, where I found 
the inn, a handsome, new, stone building, 
wearing an air of comfort and good cheer. 
The landlord, a happy specimen of his 
craft, had me speedily divested of my wet 
clothes and arrayed in a suit of his own, 
—very much too roomy, but dry, — while 
a blazing fire and a Highland table soon 
made me forget all my discomforts. After 
a good night’s rest I found that a ‘* ma- 
chine” engaged by a couple of farmers on 
their way to Stirling market could accom- 
modate me also, by their permission, and 
we were soon on our way. Their drovers 
had started with the herds in the early 
morning, but we overtook them. Two 
men and three or four dogs— real ‘‘ Collies” 
— had in charge quite a herd of Highland 
cattle, — the veritable little, short-horned, 
and shaggy-sided beasts made familiar to 
us by Landseer and Rosa Bonheur. They 
were as wild as mountain goats and about 
as nimble, and, as there were neither hedges 
nor fences, the men and dogs were kept 
pretty busy in holding them to the road. 
After a little difficulty in passing we had 
a charming drive up the beautiful vale of 
the Dochart, with its loch on one side and 
Ben More on the other. 

At Luib I found I had time to walk the 
remaining distance, so, bidding my honest 
farmer friends adieu, I started on, leaving 
them to refresh themselves at the inn in 
Scotch fashion. The sun was bright and 
warm; Dochart water, which lay along 
my road, glistened as it hurried on toward 
Loch Tay; mountain and valley were 
clothed in the late verdure of autumn; the 
hillsides were covered with sedate-looking 
sheep, properly attending to the business 
of life, and gamboling lambs, ‘‘ playing 
such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
as made the very”—shepherds laugh. 
Thus gayly did dame Nature smile, as 
stepping into the train at the little station 
of Killin I turned to make my best bow 
and take my leave of the Scottish High- 
lands. 

Edward §. Farwell. 

















OUR THEATER. 


THE theater demands, as but few things 
do, no effort on the part of its audience, only 
asks it to be present and receptive, and then 
proceeds to distract and charm. If the 
hearer will be simply passive it will take 
the active part. While our churches and 
didactic lyceum halls stand comparatively 
empty, our theaters are packed and 
crowded every evening, Sundays excepted, 
and every matinée afternoon. It is an 
emphatic renasence of the stage (we 
can hardly in all cases say drama). 
*¢ Lone star,” stock company or ‘travel- 
ing combination,” variety, farce, low 
comedy or the rhythms of the tragic 
muse, tricksy legerdemain, nude spectacle 
and pot pourri ** benefit,” drama or the 
lyric tale, — all draw. Now it is a realistic 
‘* Banker’s Daughter” that scores its 
months of consecutive success. Now it is 


Italy’s noble Moor, or Britain’s (alas! lost) 
little, white-robed Imogen, that sweeps 
the thronged house with rapt sighs, shud- 
ders, tears, smiles, responsive murmurs. 


Now an unaccountable ‘* Pinafore” satiric, 
in bright airs, of England’s naval manage- 
ment, and Germany’s and Italy’s grand 
opera, repels its swarms with ‘‘ no stand- 
ing-room ” —a_ ‘* Patience,” tragically 
launching its rib-tickling dagger-stabs at 
milk-sop  estheticism, — an ‘‘ Iolanthe” 
that, aiming to travesty the home aris- 
tocracy, though at every point delicious, 
but half succeeds (because the task tran- 
scends fond human nature.) Now a 
tuneful and unhackneyed ‘‘ Boccaccio,’’ or 
absurd ‘‘ Fatinitza,” or bright ++ Olivette,” 
or fresh ‘* Mascot,” or flat ** Billee Taylor.” 
Foreign Janauscheks, or native Andersons, 
Teutonic prestidigitateurs, Hungarian 
violinists, Welsh harpers, or French 
Phrynes, English plays, Gallic plays, Ger- 
man plays, Oliver Doud Byron, or the 
Stratford bard, peripatetic and eye-opened 
‘* beauties,” female ‘‘ Ethiopians,” ‘* char- 
acter” artists, song and dance ‘* duettists,” 
clog-rattlers, and the frisky ‘* sketch,” — all 
alike command presence and the welcome 
ducat. Here the minstrel, the ** masto- 
donic,” rolls his idiotic eyes, the unre- 
stricted blondes display their pink and 
shapely loveliness, to crowded | tiers. 
There the picked lyric Titans from across 
seas throng the stage, mimic human 


nature, rent and torn, and uttering itself 
in unfathomable cries of melody, physi- 
cally rise and fall with the rising and falling 
waves of a great, all-pervading ocean of 
tone of their own creation, and which yet 
seems zo¢ made by them, but to be master 
of them and of us and of all things, to have 
us all equally at its mercy, and to shake us 
in its mighty grasp, and apply the instan- 
taneous match to the deafening plaudits. 
The player-manager (whom had _ nature 
crowned with a temperament equal to his 
conception, he would be setting the pat- 
tern in acting to the world, as for the New 
World he has remodeled the stage), with 
his fair compatriot, ‘* immaterializes ” 
spectators through the keyhole — nay, 
** presto-changes ” them through the very 
pores in the walls. The fresh-risen sun 
of Melody reaches from the East the Mem- 
non of our shores, and the harmonic 
thunders of a dawning day roll, to full 
houses, over the land. All that seems 
wanted are footlights and a curtain with 
something behind, and the crowd rises 
before. Even preaching might draw if 
put upon the boards. Alma mater herself 
has lately ‘‘ taken a hand,” — chanting 
her cues, as befitted her dignity, in a classic 
tongue, and wearing the garb of a Heroic 
Age. Our soil breeds buskin universities. 
We export tragedians to alien shores — as 
the steamers swarm with cothurned Pi- 
zarros of our gold. At low-class resorts 
the opportunity of ‘‘ amateur night” is 
eagerly seized. The marionettes rear a 
mimic stage, and Punch and Judy repeat 
the experience on a still more infinitesimal 
scale in our public squares. The talk at 
social gatherings is of theaters and acting, 
and ignorant indeed must be the virgin 
who knows not the difference between 
‘*L.U.E.” and ‘‘ gag’ Even our parlors 
have caught the contagion and resound to 
the melodic scrapings of the improvised 
orchestra, while ‘‘ halls are hired”’ to give 
before invited guests ‘*ample room and 
verge enough” to the histrionic and lyric 
powers of amateur talent (and of a very 
high order they sometimes are). No sort 
of entertainment seems complete without 
its ‘* play.”- Even the undertaker goes. 
We seem, as a people, veritably as stage- 
bitten as were the Athenians — before- 
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mentioned as in another respect our 
forebears — with their Dionysiac Theater, 
or the Hindus with their ‘* Sakuntalas.” 
There may, perhaps, be some undis- 
covered connection between ‘‘ smartness ” 
and drop-curtains, — a conundrum which 
would, on the whole, be best referred to 
the loving scrutiny of Herbert Spencer and 
the psychological ‘true inward ”-ists. 
And, finally, to cap the climax, when the 
hot solstice renders continuous brick-and- 
mortar unendurable, and humid mortals 
shun four walls as they would the plague 
and should Satan, Thalia-Melpomene lets 
down the drop, puts out her lights, takes 
in the placards, and puts up her outer 
doors, and, by a kind of prolongation of 
existence, suggestive to the duly hopeful 
mind of Immortality, flings her pennons 
to the summer moon upon the pavilions of 
summer gardens and sea-side resorts. It is 
the Pheenix redzvivus. 

And, seriously, what is the actor? 
We enter a theater. We take our seat, 
ready to give our attention, alert, observ- 
ant, willing to be impressed, reached, 
touched, — if anybody can impress, touch, 
reach us. The ‘‘ chorus,” the nobodies, 


flock upon the stage, and chatter; we 
hardly know they are there. 


Presently 
some one with rather more knack; we 
note, with languid curiosity, askant. Sud- 
denly, in that rare place, the play-house 
comme il faut, a man — perhaps, more 
soul-entrancing still, it is a woman — 
treads the scene., Our eye, our ear, our 
thought, at once are caught. Facing 
round, we watch, lynx-eyed. The story 
grows. The drama unfolds. The char- 
acter develops. The passions awake. 
Comes the dire time of trial, with woe 
heaped upon woe, when all the agony 
mingled with all the bliss, when all the 
hopes and all the fears, that lie within the 
far-dissevered limits of a human heart, are 
unloosed, and a human goul lies trembling 
in the balance, and the walls, as it were, 
open, and reveal the Universe sharing in 
the scene, with all the angels of heaven 
and all the devils in hell tugging at the 
beam. And we? We know not where 
we are, nor when we are, nor who we are ; 
we have lost all consciousness, all se/f- 
consciousness even, save as we palpitate in 
the pangs and ecstasies of that sore-bestead 
soul, think its thoughts, feel its feelings, 
live in it. As we wend homeward we 
have been healed, refreshed, lifted, taught. 
We have been taken out of our petty, 
hedged-about, pestered life. We have been 
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far from this hard world. We have trodden 
the restful reaches of benignant Art. Upon 
our soul has played the beglamouring ‘* light 
that never was on sea or land.” We have 
bathed in the Ideal. Nature’s laboratory 
has opened for us deeper; we have 
caught that coy Human Nature to a warmer 
embrace, — surprised her at an unguessed- 
at process, a subtler trick. A strange tile 
adorns the mosaic of our thought. Upon 
our memory’s walls a fresh picture hangs. 
We take up existence with a fuller throb in 
our veins, our spring reset. Warmer 
glows duty. Our mood is more in tune 
for heroic things. Zatz is the actor. 

The actor, — natural and special darling 
of the sensuous public; who stands before 
his fellow-men, and ties them breathless to 
the lifting of an eyelash, the quiver of a 
tone; who stands surrounded by human 
nature, and, from top to bottom, and from 
side to side, and through and through, in 
every crack, cranny, and corner, that human 
nature is his to play upon at will; 
whose heart (with the orator’s), if ever a 
man’s does, must leap at his work with 
exultant joy, past gold to give or take, 
yet, after all, but spplement to the author, 
whose work, indispensable, lies beyond his 
sphere (as, indeed, the actor’s is out of the 
author’s, though he is half-way indepen- 
dent of it); who must, however, be great 
enough to appreciate greatness in his 
author (in Lessing’s phrase, ‘‘ think with 
him,” at times even, when he is false to 
truth, ‘* for him”), and in life (have, as 
McCullough put it, ** heart”) — the actor, 
that embodier, that artist in himself, 
in what, whether his lips fashion the 
thunders of mere articulate speech, or the 
intoxicating witchery- of melodic tone, con- 
sists his strange task? In making of his 
physical organization, presence, carriage, 
gesture, facial eloquence, voice, as it were 
a perfectly transparent crystal that, 
itself, so to speak, invisible, shall, to all 
appearance, simply serve adequately to 
reveal the thoughts, feelings, and volitions 
within. This hestory of the soul it is we 
want, — in all the universe it is perhaps the 
most fascinating thing. And the actor’s 
soul, —isit really the arena of all that 
tragedy? Nota bit of it. Clear and cool 
over all (as a general ruling the battle- 
field, asa creator ordaining his systems), 
rides the player’s proud genius, inciting, 
restraining, giving proportion ; vigilant that 

1 See an interesting symposium upon “ Success on the 
Stage,” by McCullough, Modjeska, Jefferson, Barrett, 


Maggie Mitchell, and arren, in the North American 
Review for December, 1882. 
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a previously studied routine be strictly 
adhered to;' watchful that the outward 
symbol spring from no real thought, feel- 
ing, or impulse; calling up cold memories 
of his own and others’ experience as mod- 
els, from which he paints merely the act‘on 
of thought, feeling, and impulse, without 
the thing, or, at any rate, with not foo 
much of the thing (a conflagration, as it 
were, with the frre left out, or fire just 
enough for light, but no devouring heat) ; 
careful in each symbolic utterance to choose 
for copying ideal and not commonplace 
or repulsive, yet universally intelligible, 
traits (sometimes a nice problem), those 
suited to his physical gifts, and those proper 
to his part; adapting throughout each 
symbol to the séze of the canvas upon 
which he paints (*‘ optics of the theater ”’) ; 
ever mindful that his individual réZe is a 
mere ingredient in a supreme exsembdle. 
If passion at all, passion only when first 
reading, studying, ‘* conceiving” the part 
—the creative spasm past, the routine 
set, clock-work. Physigue makes the mime, 
— constitutes his special realm. Study 
‘*Wilhelm Meister,” study Lewes, study 
“Lessing,”* study Rétscher,’ study Talma.* 
Above all, mark actors; ask them (with 


the proviso that they are not all equally 
artists, will not always ¢ed/, do not always 


know, the truth). Doubtless, even, an 
effective physical organization will convey 
more than immaterially exists, —as witness 
Thackeray’s Za Costigan, taught by Mr. 
Bows. Lessing shows, too, how an actor 
originally without feeling may, by imitat- 
ing the expression of feeling in another, — 
as his lips writhe, his brow scowls, his 
teeth gnash, and so on, — arouse by sym- 
pathy genuine feeling in himself. Diderot® 
—to whom Henry Irving referred in his 
late Harvard University lecture — held 
even the extreme opinion that the pattern 
mime, not only upon the scene, but zz his 
life, in common with a// men of genius, 
never feels, simply studies others’ emotions, 
— is merely a being without character, and 
so capable of assuming any character. 
The case, per contra, of the younger 
Salvini, for instance in the rdéle of 
Romeo, where, as was recently noted 
with regard to this point by a_ highly 
accomplished critic,* the inexperienced 

1 Has any reader chanced ever to see one of Sara Bern- 
hardt’s ‘* Note-books ”’? 

2 Dramaturgie. 

3 Die Kunst der dramatischen Darstellung, in ihrem 
organischen Zusammenhange wissenschaftlich entwickelt. 

4 Réflexions sur Lekain, et l’art théatral. 


5 Paradoxe sur le comédien. 
6 Mr Clapp, of the Boston Advertiser. 
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actor’s real earnestness and elevation of 
view and of feeling made themselves dimly 
felt in spzte of his lack of mastery over the 
artistic symbolism, makes, we think, rather 


for than against our assertion ; they were 


only dimly felt; as in real life a person in 
the room with us may struggle very suc- 
cessfully to conceal emotion, and yet, sud- 
denly aroused and guided by some almost 
imperceptible token, our sympathy may in 
an instant leap to a knowledge of the 
whirlwind within ; but in both cases (this 
and Salvini’s) there would be no adequate, 
not to say rounded, artistic, sa¢zsfactory 
expression; a mute struggling to speak, 
we may feel to be in a state of excite- 
ment, possibly we might laboriously 
or by intuition even guess its cause, and 
that would be about all; what he had to 
say we should not know, nor would he 
produce any esthetic effect.!. Edmund 
Kean, Rachel, Lemaitre could — stand 
quietly conversing at the wings, then turn 
and leap upon the boards in a maelstrom 
rage at once. Lekain, as Ninyas, issued 
from his father’s tomb, his hands dripping 
with his mother’s blood, and, as in a frenzy 
of horror his voice wailed, ‘‘ Where am 
I?” his foot pushed towards the coultsse 
a diamond-drop that had fallen from an 
actress’ ear. Cultured mind, high soul, 
great heart, perfect conception, of them- 
selves avail nothing. A flaw, however 
slight, in the bodily symbolizing, — e.g., in 
its adaptation or plasticity, — whereby it im- 
perfectly performs its function, and the pict- 
ure sought to be presented is marred, the 
vehicle ceases to be a vehicle, the crystal 
grows opaque, the means gets zz between 
us and the end, catches and holds our at- 
tention, busies us with z¢s intrusive inade- 
quacy, inappropriateness or ugliness, and 
ensues artistic wreck. 

Such, then, are the actor, and that which 

1 Le Sage, to be sure, declared that he never more criti- 
cally judged the acting of his pieces than after he had 
become stone-deaf,—an affliction which made the actors 
mutes to him. And Diderot, the suggestive (See his 
“* Lettre sur les Sourds et Muets”’), used to visit the top tier 
of theaters, and then stop his ears —a proceeding which 
had the same effect. He was able, thus, if we are to accept 
his somewhat taxing statement, thoroughly to enjoy the play, 
— even to weep at the pathetic places. At times, he admits, 
when his two channels of pleasure— memory and sight — 
failed to yield satisfaction, he was obliged to free his ears, 
and summon a second sense to the rescue. But both Le 
Sage and Diderot knew the plays by heart ; and, besides, the 
single sense to which they were limited referred, inthe actor, 
to one part (and that the major), originally adapted and 
more or less highly trained, of that very physique whose 
cause we are pleading. The wondering boys of that ele- 
vated region (it seems thither naturally flocked boys even 
then —the newsboys and bootblacks and peanut-urchins, 
no doubt, of those misty times, though the usually abun- 
dant Diderot omits to note the fact) asked him what he was 
doing, and Diderot wickedly replied: ‘‘ Everybody had 


his way of hearing, and ¢hat was his.” The boys tried the 
plan for themselves, and were disgusted at the result. 
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A. W. von Schlegel defined with a graphic 
touch as ‘* at once eloquence and painting- 
in-motion’’'— the actor’s art. As the 
study of our subject demanded a compre- 
hension of the peculiar people which 
support the institution, so it required a 
survey of the effect and method of dramatic 
presentation in general; and the inquiry, 
at the risk of dullness, we have made at 
some length. If, as he works by this 
method to this end, the tremor of the 
actor’s eyelid, the ¢z2mbre of his voice, 
enthrall us, —if all the stops and keys 
of our soul lie eager to his hand, — this 
is only because the humanity he enacts, 
and our humanity which observes, are ez 
rapport. He will be able to depict 
only characters that find a response in 
our character; the measure of the stage 
is the measure of the boxes. Great Art, 
though her head be somewhere between 
earth and heaven, her eye ablaze with the 
Eternal Type, walks — alas, the pity of it! 
— with her feet upon the clods, and must 
perforce too often fetter her hand to the 
pulse of her public (as on that indelible 
Boehmer-Wald trip Consuelo and Haydn, 
her children, — those sage innocents, those 
vagabond melodies, those frolic chips of 
genius ! — their souls reveling through ec- 
stasies of Tone where never strained note 
before, after grandly giving away their 
last florin to distress, shed jig-jingling for 
cheeses). Who does not remember that 
apocalyptic outburst in Goethe’s *+ Eg- 
mont ”?? ‘Child,  child—no more! 


1“ Zugleich Beredsamkeit und bewegliches Gemilde.” 
Pe ee to his Secretary, of his own life-way. Aufz. II. 
uft. 2. 
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How, lashed by unseen spirits, career 
the sun-steeds of Time, whirling our Des- 
tiny’s slight chariot, uncontrolled! and 
naught is left us, save, hardening our 
heart, to hold firm the reins, and, now 
to the right, now to the left, from a 
boulder here, from a_ precipice there, to 
veer aside the wheels. Whither we 
plunge, who knows? Nay, one scarcely 
recalls whence one came.” Even so, 
semi-impotent, the Drama. When all 
is said, — and this merits sober re- 
flection, — the gamut of thought, feeling, 
and volition we suffer the actor to present 
before us, is it not somewhat cramped at 
the top? If Shakespeare, Schiller, or grand 
opera —art rather than amusement — get 
us, Zs it, are we sure, Schiller, Shakespeare, 
Mozart, art, or ‘‘ the thing”? Is not their 
number astonishingly large whose feet have 
been ‘* magnetized” with an_ irresistible 
penchant towards the variety-hall and the 
haunts of comic opera? And, indeed, 
when (to pass for the moment, in closing, 
beyond the limits of our theme) we shall 
have at last succeeded, as beyond a doubt 
in a measure we do succeed, and as in the 
véle of good patriots to succeed fully, we 
all doubtless hope, in exerting our reflex in- 
fluence in general upon Europe, and in 
Americanizing the world, w2d/ the eleventh- 
hour. ** conversion ”’ result in the loss to 
human nature of its higher parts, — or shall 
we, in the meantime, somehow, if exactly 
how does not at present appear, win up to 
the loftier plane? 


Newell Dunbar. 





THOMAS STEVENS AND THE SHAH OF 
PERSIA. 

In the afternoon of October 7, just six days 
after my arrival in Teheran, while sitting alone 
reading, chair tilted back, and bootless feet ele- 
vated upon a newly-arrived package of OUTING 
magazines on the center-table, Ali Akbar, one 
of the Persian servants attached to our bachelor 
establishment (by ‘‘ our” I mean myself and 
three young Englishmen, employés of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company, who upon my 
arrival here cordially invited me to make one 
of their party during my stay here), announced a 
visitor for ‘* Sahib,” — meaning me. Upon be- 
ing admitted, the visitor proved to be an officer 
from Nassir-el-Mulk, the Shah’s minister for for- 
eign affairs, who in broken English announced 
that His Majesty, having heard of the extraordi- 
nary journey I had just finished from San Fran- 
cisco to his capital, had expressed a wish to see 
both myself and the bicycle; and would I favor 
them all by following the soldiers who would be 


sent aroun 1 for me to-morrow morning at eight 


o'clock, Ferenghi time? ‘‘ Certainly I would; I 
should be most happy to accommodate, and to 
show to His Majesty the latest wonder from 
Frangistan,” that mysterious wonder-land of 
Orientals, the land from which they obtain every 
mechanical thing, from the tiny cambric needle, 
whose eye is the only Ferenghz eye to which the 
innermost secrets of their zezamnas are revealed, 
to the big Krupp gun on the public square, the 
concussion of which nearly scared them out of 
their wits by shaking down the flimsy towers of 
one of the city gates, close to which they had 
unwittingly fired it at its first trial. 

Punctually (strange to say) at the hour ap- 
pointed, a couple of cavalry-men presented them- 
selves, and mounting my ever-ready bicycle, I 
follow my escort, being accompanied by two of 
my young English friends on horseback. To- 
gether we pass through several fairly ridable 
streets to the foreign office, the soldiers preced- 
ing and clearing the road of pedestrians, laden 
donkeys, camels, and horses, driving them un- 
ceremoniously to the right, to the left, on to the 
sidewalk, anywhere in fact out of my way; for I 
am for the time being under the Shah's special 
protection, the latest novelty and wonder that 
has arrived at the Persian capital, on my way to 
gratify the not unnatural curiosity of the ‘* Shah 
in Shah, King of kings, and greatest Monarch 
on earth,” as he is blindly believed and popularly 
understood to be by his unenlightened subjects ; 
and also, in a less broad sense, by himself ? 

The foreign office, like every building of pre- 
tension, either public or private, in the land of 





the lion and the Shah, is a large, substantial edi- 
fice, built of brick and mud, surrounding a 
court-yard or garden in which splashing foun- 
tains play amid a wealth of vegetation; this 
latter springing, as if by the wafting of magi- 
cian’s wand, from the sandy soil of Persia wher- 
ever water can be abundantly applied. Tall 
poplars are gently swaying in the morning breeze ; 
the less lofty almond and the pomegranate, 
sheltered by the surrounding buildings, rustle 
never a leaf, but seem to be offering Pomona’s 
choice gifts in the shape of ripe almonds and rosy 
pomegranates, with modest mien and silence ; 
while beds of rare exotics, indigenous to this 
sunny clime, impart to the atmosphere of the 
cool shaded garden a delightfully refreshing per- 
fume. Here, by the aid of my two companions 
and the Shah’s interpreter, I am introduced to 
Nassir-el-Mulk, a kindly-faced yet business-look- 
ing old gentleman, who, I think, has previously 
been Persian ambassador to England; and at 
his request I mount and wabble several times 
around the confined and quite unsuitable foot- 
walks of the garden. This performance causes 
no small wonder, and elicits not a little admira- 
tion from the crowd of officials and nobles gath- 
ered here, who, true to their Persian instincts of 
inquisitiveness, forthwith proceed to catechise 
me unmercifully for the next half-hour concern- 
ing the mechanism and capabilities of the bicycle, 
the meaning of my L.A.W. badge, and about 
the past and future of my journey around the 
world 

In company with the interpreter I now ride 
out through the suburbs to the Doshan Tepe 
gate, one of the twelve gates of Teheran, where 
we are to await the arrival of the Shah and his 
suite ; the foreign minister going part of the way 
with us in his carriage in order to see me ride 
to better advantage than was possible in the 
garden. From the Doshan Tepe gate there is a 
stretch of two farsakhs (seven and one-half 
miles) of fairly good macadam road, leading to 
the royal palace and gardens of Doshan Tepe. 
His Majesty goes this morning to the mountains 
beyond the palace on a hunting excursion, and 
wishes me to ride out with his party a few miles, 
thus giving him a good opportunity of seeing 
something of what bicycle traveling really is. 
The tardy monarch keeps us and a large crowd 
of attendants waiting fully an hour at the gate 
ere he puts in an appearance; but I find plenty 
of amusement, satisfying the curiosity of newly- 
arriving horsemen, beaters, etc. Among the 
crowd is the Shah’s chief shikaree (hunter), a 
grizzled old veteran, beneath whose rifle many a 
forest prowler has fallen in the great box-wood 
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forests of the Caspian slope, where but a two- 
days’ ride from Teheran leopards, wild boars, 
and even tigers are said to be plentiful. The 
shikaree, upon seeing me ride, and not being 
able to comprehend the possibility of keeping 
one’s balance on a vehicle that cannot stand 
alone, eyes the bicycle a moment in silence, and 
then exclaims aloud: ‘* Of ajab /ngilisti!” (Oh 
the wonderful English!) Everybody’s face is 
wreathed in smiles at the old shikaree’s excla- 
mation of wonderment; and when I jokingly ad- 
vise him that he ought to do his tiger-hunting 
for the future on a bicycle, and once more mount 
and circle about and ride without using my 
hands, to illustrate the possibility of shooting 
off the saddle from a bicycle, the delighted 
crowd of horsemen burst out in hearty laughter, 
many of them exclaiming ‘* bravo.” 

At length the word goes round that the Shah 
is coming: everybody dismounts, and as the 
royal carriage drives up every Persian bows his 
head nearly to the ground, remaining in that 
highly-respectful attitude until the carriage halts 
and the Shah summons myself and the interpre- 
ter to his side. I am the only Ferenghd in the 
crowd, my two English companions having rid- 
den back to the city. The Shah’s carriage is 
drawn by six splendid dapple-gray stallions, two 
abreast, the near horses being ridden by jockeys 
in a tasty livery of quiet gray and gold braid. 
The horses are richly caparisoned, and the car- 
riage itself is a magnificent English brougham, 
upholstered in crimson plush, the interior being 
furthermore embellished by much mirror-work 
and a small unique specimen of a clock. The 
Shah is the sole occupant of this marvellous 
vehicle; and on this occasion all those features 
of regal splendor and magnificence which we 
are accustomed to read of and expect in the cos- 
tume of an Eastern monarch are conspicuous by 
their absence. He is simply dressed in the 
ordinary costume of a wealthy Persian nobleman 
partly Europeanized : a Persian head-dress of fine 
black Astrakan lambskin, an aldaz of rich cash- 
mere-shawl material of flowery pattern, a pair of 
broadcloth trousers, and patent-leather shoes. 
His Majesty impresses one as being a much more 
intelligent man than the average of his subjects ; 
and although they are, as a nation, inordinately 
inquisitive, I have never yet met a Persian who 
took a more lively interest in everything concern- 
ing the bicycle than the Shah seems to take, as 
through his interpreter he plys me with all man- 
ner of questions. Among other questions, he 
asks me if the Koords didn’t molest me when 
coming through Koordistan unguarded ; and he 
seemed greatly amused upon my relating a certain 
incident in which a small party of these nomads 
was held in check by the revolver until ridable 
ground was reached, when I sprang into the 
saddle and distanced them. 

Another cloud of horsemen had come with the 
royal carriage, swelling the company to perhaps 
two hundred. Three jz/owdars (outriders) went 
ahead of the carriage; I rode alongside in the 
best position for the Shah to see, while the 
crowd brought up the rear, many of them gallop- 
ing their chargers over the stony plain, through 
which the Doshan Tepe road leads. After half 
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a mile the Shah deserts the carriage and mounts 
a horse, in order to the better ‘‘ put me through 
some exercises.” First he requests me to favor 
him with an exhibition of speed; then I have to 
ride a short distance over the rough stony plain, 
to illustrate the possibility of traversing a rough 
country; then ride at the slowest possible pace, 
etc., in all of which he appears greatly inter- 
ested; and he seems even more amused than 
instructed, laughing quite heartily several times 
as he rides alongside the bicycle at a smart 
canter. After a while he again exchanges for 
the carriage, and in due time we arrive at the 
palace garden. Here I am again requested to 
make a spurt for the royal edification down a 
long smooth foot-path. The garden is traversed 
by a network of irrigating ditches; but His 
Majesty solemnly assures me that there is nothing 
of the kind across the path he wishes to see me 
ride down as fast as possible. Two hundred 
yards from the spot where this assurance is given 
sees me executing a lightning-like dismount 
whilst going at a twelve-mile pace, to avoid run- 
ning into the very thing I had just been told 
didn’t exist. It was the narrowest possible es- 
cape from what might have proved a very serious 
accident. 

Riding back towards the advancing party I 
pointed out my good fortune in escaping the tum- 
ble. The Shah asked it people ever hurt them- 
selves by falling off bicycles; and the answer 
«that a fall such as I would have had by running 
full speed into the ditch might possibly result in 
broken limbs,” the idea seemed to strike him as 
particularly humorous; and from the way he 
laughed I couldn’t help thinking that the sending 
me flying towards a certain header was one of 
those little practical jokes of his which he is 
occasionally in the habit of playing. He -next 
wanted me to go at full speed up a newly-made 
walk of loose deep gravel ; but this again, 1 think, 
was only a little pleasantry on his part, or per- 
haps, a desire to see what I could do in that sort 
of stuff. 

With some difficulty I mounted, and forced my 
way through it for a few steps, to satisfy his curi- 
osity, and then, dismounting, trundled along 
with the party to a small menagerie enclosed in 
the garden. On the way the Shah inquired about 
the number of cyclers there are in England and 
America, why they don’t use iron tires instead of 
rubber, and many other questions, proving the 
great interest aroused in him by the first bicycle 
visiting his capital. (There has been a tricycle 
here, but mine is the pioneer bicycle.) The 
menagerie consists of a cage of monkeys, about 
a dozen lions, and several tigers and leopards. 
We passed along from cage to cage, and as the 
keeper.coaxed them to the bars the Shah amused 
himself by poking them with an umbrella. 

At this stage of the program my two young 
Englishmen who left us at the Doshan Tepe 
gate suddenly appeared up a side avenue. In 
turning to greet them I came near making the 
unpardonable breach of etiquette of turning my 
back to the Shah, and was only prevented doing 
so by the ever-attentive interpreter, who — proba- 
bly more for himself than for me— grabbed me 
by the shoulder just in the nick of time. It 
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was arranged in the original program that I should 
accompany them up to their rendezvous in the 
foot-hills of the Elburz mountains, two miles be- 
yond the palace, and take breakfast with them 
(the Persian breakfast-time is high noon) ; but 
seeing the difficulty of getting up there with the 
bicycle, and not caring to destroy the favorable 
impression of a bicycler’s capabilities, which I 
felt conscious of having created by traversing 
an unridable road, I requested permission to 
take my leave at this point, the interpreter re- 


turning with us to the city after showing us 
through the garden, which contains nothing ex- 
traordinary for a royal garden in Persia. 


Thomas Stevens. 
TEHERAN, Persia, October 10. 


THE SEASON AT BURLINGTON BAY. 

DurinG the past season a series of yacht races 
was sailed for the championship of Burlington 
Bay. Conditions were that the prize should 
be awarded to the yacht making the best 
average out of seven races, to be sailed under 
the rules of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
open to boats of all kinds. Course from 
off the Leander Rowing Club, west, to buoy 
No. 1, moored out from the Grand Trunk 
Railway, by Long Wharf, distant about 1 
mile; thence east to the piers, out into the lake, 
round a buoy moored 4 miles due east of the 
Little Range light-house; thence back to the 
piers, distance, 15 miles. No restriction as to 
how a yacht gets through the piers so long as 
steam be not used. The entries were: Aru- 
nette, 23 tons, sloop; Coguette, 14 tons, sloop; 
Cacigue, 14 tons, sloop; Whistlewing, 10 tons, 
cutter, first season; Cruzser, g tons, sloop, first 
season; TZhetis, 12 tons, sloop, first season; 
Neptune, 8 tons, sloop, first season. 

The first race of the series was sailed on Sat- 
urday, July 25, the starting-gun being fired at 
2:30 P.M.; and the yachts were timed from 
then; this rule was carried out throughout the 
series, the consequence being that the spectators 
were treated to some very pretty maneuvring 
for places between the contestants. For some 
unknown reason the first race was but poorly 
patronized by the yachts, each holding back to 
see what the others would do, and also to see 
how the cutter would do, the Whzstlewing being 
the pioneer of her class on Burlington Bay. 
The consequence was that only the Whistle- 
wing and /hetis crossed the line in response to 
the starter’s gun. The wind was very light from 
the west, and the water as smooth as a mill- pond. 
The cutter crossed the line in the smoke of the 
starter’s gun, being close-hauled on port tack, 
with mainsail, foresail, jib, and large topsail set 
and prettily breaking out her jib- topsail as she 
crossed. The Zhetis crossed about 30 seconds 
after, on the starboard tack, which she held for 
about 3 minutes, when she tacked on the cutter’s 
weather quarter. She was carrying mainsail, 
staysail, and topsail. In this sort of weather all 
expected the sloop to quickly overhaul the cutter ; 
but the latter, after standing well across the bay, 
tacked, but could not clear the Thetis, but had to 
bear away round her stern. The Zhetis quickly 
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came about right to windward of the cutter, but 
not quickly enough to prevent the cutter’s having 
a good full to leeward, and soon she showed her- 
self clear, when her skipper threw her smartly in 
the wind, right across the Zhetis’ bow. It was 
a bold move, and the cutter backed up his idea 
well, for she head-reached so far that the sloop, 
which had luffed also, lost all her headway, and 
had to content herself with a lee berth. This 
luffing match was not to her taste, so she kept on 
under the cutter’s lee quarter, and, finding she 
was gradually losing ground, she came about 
quickly, followed by the Whistlewing, which of 
course was again to windward. After holding 
on for a few moments the Thetés came about 
again. ‘This time the cutter did not follow, but 
stood on to meet a light north-west puff she saw 
coming over Carroll’s Point, which, when she 
met, she came about, and headed for the mark 
with a good breeze and lotstospare. The 7hetis 
meantime wasa good 200 yards to leeward and had 
not felt the north-west puff as yet. Now the 
Whistlewing was seen to drop her spinnaker- 
boom to leeward and to port, and to be bending 
on the sail, which went aloft as she luffed to round 
the buoy, and as her head swung eastward and 
her main-sheets eased off, the sail was broken 
out, and off she flew down the bay for a run of 9 
miles. The Zhefis did not get round till the 
cutter had opened a good half mile between 
them ; but before she got very far, the wind, that 
had been sending her along, fell flat, and she was 
left with very little headway. ‘The 7het7s now 
caught the breeze and was bringing a good cap- 
ful down with her, and she had made up a good 
half of the g2p between them before the cutter 
caught it. This came from the north-west, and 
looked as if there was a lot behind it; but it did 
not work itself up to more than about an 8-knot 
breeze. The Zhet/s, on rounding the buoy, had 
set her balloon-jib on the horn and lowered 
her staysail, and it was now doing grand work, 

much better than the cutter’s spinnaker, as her 
boom was eased forward too much to be effective 

but it would not pay now to shift it, as the 7Zet7s 
was overhauling her hand over hand; but the 
piers were close at hand, and the cutter managed 
to reach them in time to gain the weather berth, 
and the sloop had to make futile attempts to get 
through her lee, which was not to be done. 

On entering the lake the course was now due 
east, and the cutter’s spinnaker began to do 
better work, and on the other hand, the sloop’s 
balloon-jib was of little use. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Whistlewing began to draw 
steadily away, but before the lake buoy was 
reached the wind had hauled almost due north, 
and the Whistlewing took in her spinnaker and 
gave her jib-topsail an opportunity to do a little 
work. The sloop now had her day and was 
gaining rapidly; but the lake buoy was soon 
reached, and the 1 histlewing jibed round, very 
closely followed by the Zhetzs; but here the 
latter lost a minute or two, her crew not hand- 
ling her balloon-jib at all smartly, and for full 
30 seconds she had no head sail. 

Now came a run of 4 miles back to the piers, 
with the wind almost abeam, but not enough to 
allow the 7zetzs to use her balloon-jib again; 
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it enabled the Wéstlewing's jib-topsail to lug 
her along at a lively rate, and she dropped the 
sloop quickly for half an hour; but the wind 
soon fell light again and she seemed to lose 
ground until the finish, which was very close 
and exciting, the Zhetés losing by only 36 
seconds. 

On Saturday, August 1, all the yachts were 
on hand at 2:20 P.M., and very pretty they 
looked maneuvring for stations. On the flash 
the Cruiser and Neptune crossed abreast ; Thetis, 
Coquette, and Whistlewing next, the latter to lee- 
ward, Brunette and Cacique not half a length 
behind. As the wind was east all carried spin- 
naker out to port for the short run down to the 
first buoy, which was rounded. Neptune, 
Cruiser, Coquette, Cacique, Whistlewing, Bru- 
nette all stood to the north on starboard tack 
for a short hitch into Rock Bay. Here the 
Cruiser went along at a lively pace, but the 
Whistlewing pointed so high that she made each 
of the yachts bear away and go under her stern, 
and then came about to windward of them all. 
All now stood across to the south, Crzzser still 
making the pace, closely followed by the Cogue/te, 
who was a little to windward of her, but not 
going along so fast. The Crazser was the first 
to tack. followed by the Coguette, and both 
cleared the Whistlewing, who tacked right under 
the lee of the Cogwette and luffed up on her 
weather quarter. Then followed Veptune, Bru- 
nette, Cacique, Thetis. All stood now for Brown 
Wharf, below Oaklands. The Whistlewing 


slowly crept up on the weather bow of the 
Coquette and steadily kept on after the Cruiser, 


the leader, but she could not catch her; the 
little sloop was going along much faster, but 
the cutter was pointing so much higher that 
when she tacked she only crossed her bow by 
about 100 yards. In the meantime the Brv- 
nette and the Neptune had been looking for 
flukes away to the south side, and got them, 
for they were now seen standing with a nice 
south-east breeze, right for the piers, which 
the former reached ahead of the Whistlewing, 
but not ahead of the Cruiser. The Cacigue and 
Thetis were now far behind, and almost out of 
the race, but they kept gamely on. 

The piers were left in the following order 
for the stretch out into the lake of 4 miles: 
Cruiser, Brunette, Whistlewing, Coquette, Nep- 
tune, Cacique, Thetis. Outside there was a long 
swell from the east, and as the wind was about 
south-east-by-east they were going right into it. 
At once the people on the pier were enabled to 
see the advantage of draught, for the cutter rose 
and fell as regularly as a pendulum, her canvas 
full, and almost steering her course, while the 
Cruiser, though doing by far the best of the sloops, 
was crabbing off to leeward, though she was 
making as much speed. The cutter soon over- 
hauled the Brunette, and when she came about 
for the buoy she tacked just under the lee bow 
of the Cruzser, and in this position they rounded 
the sloop to windward, and outside both quickly 
set their spinnakers and started back to the piers. 
The cutter was seen to be making faster time, 
but the little sloop would haul right behind her 
and blanket her at once before she could get 
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away far enough. Once or twice the cutter’s 
skipper hauled aft quietly his main-sheet to let 
the sloop go past and then take to her other side ; 
but the sloop’s captain, Mr. Webster, was not to 
be caught this way, and did the same, he being 
content to abide and win on time allowance; so 
the cutter had to succumb to her fate. But now 
the breeze fell flat, and the other yachts, far 
behind, having justrounded in the following order, 
— Brunette, Neptune, Coquette, Cacique (Thetis 
gave up) — were seen to have a good north-east 
breeze, and soon the leaders began to feel it. 
The cutter’s skipper first.got to work, and had 
his crew ready for shift spinnaker-boom drill, 
and very smartly it was done, for just as all was 
trim again along came the north-easter and off 
she started, leaving the Crzser in the middle of 
shifting. But the run was too short, — only 
about a quarter of a mile; but in this distance 
she gained I minute 5 seconds, and as I minute 
37 seconds was required of her, the Crudéser won 
by 32 seconds, after a very close and exciting 
race. 

The third race, on Saturday, August 8, found 
all the yachts again ready, wind north-east, light ; 
but as it had been blowing hard from this direc- 
tion for some days a good sea was expected to 
be met with outside. They crossed the line in 
the following order: Brunette, Cruiser, Coquette, 
Whistlewing, Neptune, Thetis, Cacique, and this 
order was preserved at No. 1 buoy; then came 
the beat down the bay to the piers, which were 
reached in the following order: Coguette (who 
seeemed to have regained her old form), Crzzser, 
Brunette, Whistlewing, Cacique, Neptune, The- 
zis. Outside a rare sea was running, and each 
as they dropped out of the piers began to pitch 
and jump about in a lively manner, as there was 
little wind. All stood on starboard tack towards 
north, and again it was seen that the cutter was 
making far to windward of the lot, but at times 
she drove her horn into it, and then again you 
could see far down on her fore foot; she soon 
passed Cruéser and Brunette, and on after the 
Coguette, who was making splendid weather of it, 
and it was seen that when she stood to the south- 
east on port tack she crossed a good three-quar- 
ters of a mile ahead of the cutter, which, on reach- 
ing her wake, came about and stood straight for 
the buoy; in fact, she had such a good full that 
her sheets were eased a trifle, and away she 
walked. The Coguette had her sheets flat 
aboard, and it was evident that she would have to 
make another leg, and it was very questionable if 
she would be able to stay twice and make a short 
hitch to the north before the cutter, whose crew 
were now busy with her spinnaker-boom, should 
round. The helmsman of the latter, however, 
while watching the Coguedte, allowed her to luff, 
and, three heavy seas, coming one after another, 
she was seen to pitch violently, and then, all at 
once, her lofty canvas disappeared; a hook on 
the tackle which set up her topmast shrouds 
straightened, and all the strain aloft being 
left on the masthead, away it went, and her 
chances for the race were gone. The Coguette 
soon rounded the buoy, and off she went for 
home. The Cruiser and Thetis came to the 
Whistlewing and passing her a line began tow- 
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ing her in; but the tug Zz//y soon ran out, and 
then the yachts dropped their lines and the tug 
towed the disabled cutter back to the city. The 
Coguette won, this day, Cacigue second, Wep- 
tune third, Brunette fourth. Cruzser and Thetis, 
having lost so much time with the W/istlewing, 
gave up and returned home. 

Fourth race, August 15. All but the Whzst/e- 
wing started (wind north-east, light), the cutter 
having been unable to get into trim again in 
time. This race was very uninteresting, as 
the positions of the yachts were not changed 
after rounding No. 1 buoy. The Cogwuette lead 
throughout, Crwzser second, Veptune third, Bru- 
nette fourth, Cacigue, Thetis. This order was 
preserved at all the buoys, the Cogwette cross- 
ing the winning line 23 minutes ahead. 

Fifth race, August 22. All were on hand 
again. Wind west, very light. The Cruzser 
crossed first, followed by Whistlewing, then 
Thetis, Cacique, Neptune, Coguette and Bru- 
nette a long way behind, both being in a calm 
spot when the gun was fired, but they were 
favored soon, as they caught a south-west puff, 
and came up quickly on the other boats, who 
were across the bay by this time, still on port 
tack, wind west. The Crzuéser drew away from 
the Whistlewing, and rounded No. 1 buoy first, 
followed by IVhistlewing, Neptune, Coquette, 
Cacique, Brunette, Thetis. The Cruiser dropped 


her spinnaker to starboard, all the rest to port, 
and soon they had to shift, which gave the 
Cruiser a good lead; but the Coguette soon 
passed all, and on she went, ever increasing her 


lead. The Brunette passed all but Coguette, and 
the lake buoy was rounded in the following order: 
Coquette, Brunette, Cruiser, Neptune, Whistle- 
wing, Thetis, Cacigue. On the beat in, the wind 
fell very light; the Cruzser was overtaken by the 
cutter, and she also drew up on the Brunette; 
but the Coguette seemed to fly away from every- 
thing, and finished 32 minutes ahead of Brunette, 
who was 4 minutes ahead of Cruiser and Whis- 
tlewing, which crossed within 3 seconds of each 
other, then Veftune some Io minutes later, then 
Cacique, Thetis. 

Sixth race, August 29. The Meptune was the 
only absentee, and a cracking good breeze from 
north-east was blowing, and a tumble of asea inthe 
bay; while outside it was running over the pier. 
On the run down to No. 1 all carried topsails, 
but the Whistlewing was the only one to set 
a spinnaker. On rounding No. 1 the Cruiser 
was first, Cacigue second, Coguette, Thetis, 
Whistlewing, Brunette. After rounding, the 
Whistlewing lowered her large topsail, and be- 
hind it was seen her working jib header. Off 
she started, and quickly passed all but Crzzser, 
and she was just luffing round her stern when 
she was seen to stop short. She had touched 
the bottom, and here she remained for about 
28 minutes, when, by hauling head sheets to 
windward and sending men out on her boom, 
she was heeled over and began to sail off 
again. During this time the Cogwette had rushed 
ahead of all, and was now a good quarter mile to 
windward of the Cruiser. All were under lower 
canvas, and had all they could manage. On get- 
ting off, the Whistlewing started in pursuit, and 
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seemed to be walking up fast when down came 
her mainsail, her throat halyard block having 
been carried away. This was repaired; but now 
the Coguette had got into the piers, and was 
getting ready for a wet time in the lake. On 
casting off down she went, horn under every 
sea, but all the time making splendid weather 
and sailing at a lively pace. The Cruzser was 
next to follow, and she behaved wonderfully. 
Over every sea she rode like a duck, not taking a 
drop on board, but she was not heading very 
high, though she went through the water very 
ast. 

Next came the Arunette; she went off to lee- 
ward like a crab, and neither pointed nor went 
through the water. The Cacégue and Thetis fol- 
lowed, and did about as well as the Brunette. 
While the people were watching these boats up 
came the Whzstlewing, many thinking she had 
not started, but she had, and her crew intended 
to finish, though an hour after the leading boat 
and 35 minutes after the Zzetis; straight she 
went into the seas, horn under every time, but 
no water seemed to get on her deck; in fact the 
crowd were astonished to see how easily she rose 
and fell; one would almost think she had a slant 
of wind, so high she pointed ; she made about 114 
miles to windward of the Cogzette, and in the 
same stretch; but by this time the Coguette had 
finished, and the Crauzser was close on her heels, 
but not close enough to save her time. The 
Brunette finished third, Cacégue fourth, Zhetis 
fifth, Whistlewing last; but on comparing the 
time it took each boat from the time she left 
the pier till she came back, it was seen that 
the Whistlewing sailed it in 18 minutes 13 seconds 
less than the Coguette, and the Cruzser in 2 min- 
utes 15 seconds, shorter time than the Cogzette’s. 

Seventh race, September 5. There seemed to 
be some misunderstanding about this. The 
Coquette, Cruiser, and Whistlewing put in an 
appearance, but no gun was fired at the usual 
hour. The Whistlewing being the only boat 
ready at that hour, and not having got under 
way, the starter thought there was to be no 
race, and after an hour had been wasted the 
Coguette went home, the Crudser went off to 
Toronto, and the Whistlewing sailed about the 
bay and watched some rowing-races. 

This ended the series. The Coguette was 
awarded first prize, and well she deserved it, as 
she sailed admirably, and was carefully handled 
by Mr. Dunbar, one of her owners. The Cruiser 
got second average. She was also handled to 
perfection by Mr. J. Webster, of the Webster 
Brothers, who at one time went about the lake with 
their yacht, the Lestless, carrying everything 
before them. She was built and designed by her 
owner, Mr. George Webster, who deserves a 
great deal of credit. The Whistlewing third, as 
I said before. She is the pioneer of her class, 
and, from all that has been said about cutters, 
much was expected of her. She has proved a 
very unlucky boat, ill fortune having waited upon 
her not caly in all her races but in her cruises 
as well. She was well handled by her chief 
owner and designer, Mr. Jarvis, who has gained 
for himself quite a name as a yachting authority, 
and who handled the Caczgue last season with 
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such success; that yacht never won a race except 
when in his hands. But we are not sure that 
the very deep, narrow cutter is a success in 
these waters, as so few opportunities occur for 
them to show their best qualities, and we think the 
moderate draught sloop will not yet be displaced. 
I might say that the Coguette and Cruiser come 
under this heading, with the Brunette, Thetis, 
Cacigue, and Neptune, under that of skimming- 
dishes. Great regretis shown that Mr. Mallock’s 
deep-draught yawl, the J7Zolly, was not here this 
season to participate in the races; had she been, 
we predict she would have had a place among the 
leaders. 


THE SECOND LADIES’ TOUR. 


THE Cape Ann Tricycle Tour was the out- 
growth of the Ladies’ Tour to Kettle Cove, and 
numbered among its participants many who took 
part in the latter event. The main object, aside 
from the enjoyment to be derived, was the ex- 
perience to be gained and the enlistment of re- 
cruits with a view to a more extended series 
next season. Valuable hints have been derived, 
capabilities for out-of-door recreation hitherto 
unknown brought to light among the ladies, 
and the practicability of touring on the roads in 
this vicinity fully proved. The expense is small, 
comparatively speaking, being, by reasonably 


judicious management, confined within the limit 
of three dollars a day, total expenditure for each 
person, this sum paying for entertainment at 
first-class hotels and furnishing a reasonable 


amount of amusement. 

A great deal depends upon the management. 
There should be several on the committee, as it 
often happens that some one or more may be 
detained or recalled, in which case the party 
must not be left without a director. 

From twenty to twenty-five miles a day is as 
much as should be laid out for a run of several 
consecutive days’ duration, as more than that 
will consume too much time and eventually 
weary the weaker ones, to the detriment of the 
enjoyment of the party. With thoroughly ex- 
perienced riders, well mounted, and with good 
roads, thirty to fifty miles may be covered with 
comparative ease; but we argue that the object 
of touring is zo¢ to cover a great deal of ground, 
but to gain the opportunity of seeing the beauties 
of the country and enjoying the out-of-door life 
to the utmost. Better five miles of our magnifi- 
cent scenery well covered and appreciated than 
twenty-five miles of road ‘* scorched,” with noth- 
ing but the harum-scarum excitement of the rush 
up and down hill, with every muscle strained 
to the utmost, coming in breathless and limp, 
with an even chance of having been well beaten 
after all by a better rider, or being ‘* behind the 
record.” Judicious exercise in the open air, 
accompanied by pleasurable sensations, is the 
best incentive of perfect health. One will 
obtain more from an hour’s exercise in some 
pleasant way, than could be gained by an out- 
of-door laborer working ten hours a day for a 
week. 

Evidences of the healthful advantages of tri- 
cycling are apparent on every hand. A lady, 
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formerly of delicate physique, gained sixteen 
pounds in twelve weeks by use of the tricycle, 
and is still improving. The experience of an- 
other lady, an invalid, who has received wonder- 
ful benefit from the tricycle, has already been 
noted in this magazine. These are cases readily 
at hand, and can no doubt be multiplied to any 
extent desired. 

The Cape Ann tourists succeeded in having 
a very enjoyable time in the face of most adverse 
circumstances. The lateness of the season, 
promising unsettled weather, and the fact of the 
summer hotels (all the best, and in some cases the 
only ones) being closed, were against us; but 
facing all difficulties, the nucleus of the, party 
started, as per program, Wednesday, October 
27, by the Gloucester boat. The weather was 
gray and cold, with promise of rain. The old 
sea-dogs shook their heads and prophesied, but 
the party was under way and intended to ‘* fight 
it out.” Arriving at Gloucester, two recruits 
were added, and another at the hotel swelled our 
party to nine. Landlord Davis, of the Pavilion, 
cared for us in very good style, and, supper 
disposed of, the theatre was the next objective 
point. The play was fair, but the hoodlum 
element, in all its glory unrestrained, graced the 
City Hall, to the disgrace of the city of Glouces- 
ter. 

Returning, a late supper was served, and we 
retired to prepare for the ‘‘ Trip round Cape 
Ann” on the morrow. Thursday morning the 
steeds were soon in line and thé journey com- 
menced. A description in mere words of the 
grand scenery at this season is impossible. At 
Rockport we dined at the Abbott House, after a 
walk over Mt. Pleasant to Loblolly Cove, from 
which was obtained a fine view of Thatcher’s 
Island with its twin lights, Straightsmouth Island 
with its smaller light-house and the various ledges 
showing at a distance from the shore, all en- 
compassed by the leaden sea and fringed by the 
white line of breakers. 

The reguiation route was followed till we 
reached Annisquam, where we took the right- 
hand turn and stopped at the next fork, to ascend 
an elevation on the right, surmounted by an enor- 
mous bowlder, from which there is a fine view. 
Continuing we reached Gloucester with fifteen 
miles to our credit, barely escaping the rain which 
set in fora steady pour. We cared nothing now 
for the elements, as, safely housed, we spent the 
evening with song and music; the chief performer 
being Miss Hayden, who played and sang many 
pretty gems of her own composition. Friday it 
rained dismally all day, preventing the extension 
of the trip to Newburyport. Nothing daunted, 
the party secured the skating-rink, and spent the 
morning pleasantly. In the evening we went to 
the theater again, and Saturday morning the re- 
turn commenced, Mrs. Coxen going home by 
train, the rest on the wheel. Dinner was par- 
taken of at the Manchester House, after a visit 
to Singing Beach, and-pushing on, we parted 
with Mr. and Mrs. Smith at Salem, and soon 
were within the hospitable shelter of the Bosco- 
bel, in Lynn, with twenty-three miles to add to 
the record. Sunday morning was spent in call- 
ing upon friends, and visiting the famous High 
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Rock, after which Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins, Miss 
Hayden, and the Doctor, bade us adieu and 
started on. 

After dinner the remainder of the party 
mounted and reeled off the distance to Mr. Hop- 
kins’ house in just one hour, when Mr. Hopkins 
and Miss Hayden were reunited to the party, and 
the journey continued to Central square, Cam- 
bridge, where the members separated to go their 
several ways. The roster of the trip was as fol- 
lows: Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hopkins, Welling- 
ton ; Miss Carrie Hayden, Boston ; Mrs. C. Coxen, 
Boston; Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Stall, Boston; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Smith, Salem; Mr. W. H. 
Schumacher, Dorchester Bicycle Club; Dr. J. E. 
Clark, Medford ; Mr. J. C. Garrood, Boston; Mr. 
A. Watson, Fakenham, England. The machines 
used were two tandems, lady and gentleman on 
each; four singles, two each ladies and gentle- 
men; three bicycles. W.W.S. 


THE L.A.W. AND LEGAL RIGHTS. 


‘To ascertain, defend, and protect the rights 
of wheelmen,” was expressed in its constitution 
as the second object of the League of American 
Wheelmen. The League was founded in May, 
1880, — about three years after the renaissance of 
bicycling in this country began to make itself 
felt, and when the conflict with prejudice both 
general and official was felt all across the land. 
The number of wheelmen on the highways and 
claiming admission to the parks had become 
The 


large enough to compel public attention. 
public had learned something about bicycling, 
and, like the boy at school, it learned the bad 
faster than the good; but it had not yet com- 
prehended the relations of the wheel to other 
vehicles, or of those in the pursuit of life, liberty, 
and happiness upon the new mount with those 


in the same pursuit on other mounts. Nor, in- 
deed, had the average wheelmen, scattered singly 
or in small clubs, always in little minorities, 
hopeful and delighted, but uncertain and _ hesi- 
tant in their new experiences, really grasped 
those relations much better. In Massachusetts 
the contest for equal or at least equitable rights 
had been substantially gained, but nowhere else. 
Even in the large centers — New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco— the strife 
which meant practical extermination or liberty 
was thickening; and when the promoters and 
the founders of the League put that clause into 
its constitution they had a vivid comprehension 
of what it meant. 

Now after five or six years there may be some 
who question what the League has done in sup- 
port of this object. They point to things it has 
not done; they ride complacently where its 
influence, becausé the opposition, has become 
silent; they turn over their dollar, and either 

ay grudgingly with it their annual dues or put 
it back in their little pockets with a growl at 
the League. ‘‘In God we trust” (to that 
amount), and let others do the same. What 
good is the League for that object? 

There are others who question rather what 
can the League do, and by what methods, in the 
future. Andas the League membership broadens, 
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and its official organization changes, and new 
conditions arise, this question broadens in its 
interest, and its consideration becomes less 
simple. 

The first thing the League did in this respect 
was to throw open at its inception the streets of 
the city of Newport. The next year, at Boston, it 
confirmed its previous effects and gained a public 
influence and respect whicha year later it increased 
and made available at Chicago in culmination of 
the struggle for open parks. In New York the 
following year it brought an end by a concentra- 
tion of its forces not by any means fortuitous to 
the litigious and local efforts to secure the rights 
of wheelmen in that city. And again, in Buffalo, 
two years afterwards, the meet was not fruitless 
of such results, though both here and at Wash- 
ington the year before its influence in securing 
recognition of the rights of wheelmen in respect 
to railway transportation — another phase of the 
freedom-of-travel question — was more particularly 
available. And so every year its grand meet 
has helped to gain and preserve the rights of 
travel. 

It should however have been said that the 
first, and still the greatest, accomplishment of 
the League in securing legal rights is in the 
adoption and organized promulgation of this 
purpose. In this age the effort of the individ- 
ual counts for less and less, and the concerted 
efforts of many for more and more. Often when 
the public or even local boards and councils 
take little notice of one rider, or of a club of 
several, they can see the national organization, 
extending into their legal and political neigh- 
borhoods, without glasses. Even one wheelman 
with the League ready organized to back him is, 
if not a majority, at least a minority of sufficient 
consequence to be respected. The presence 
even of this body of thousands combined and 
officered for the purpose of securing rights has 
been found very potent by those who have been 
in positions practically to know. 

Before the formation of the League the au- 
thorities of Boston, Providence, Hartford, and 
Brooklyn had in turn denied bicyclers the rights 
of the streets; and they had been brought to 
recede from positions not tenable in law or 
justice. But the result in the first only of these 
cities was brought about by local influences; in 
the other three cities the freedom of the streets 
was gained with the aid of more or less con- 
certed general aid of wheelmen. Especially 
was this the case in Brooklyn, where the ques- 
tions of the legality of a restricting ordinance 
and of the rights of bicyclers in highways were 
raised and decided with such fullness and thor- 
oughness as to afford a valuable precedent for 
the future. This decision was reached just 
before the first League meet; but the case was 
aided by the promoters and first officers of the 
League, and, had the decision been tardier or 
adverse, it would have been something more 
than an ex post facto L.A.W. case. Other cases 
of restriction were those of Newport, — which 
the meet itself and its impression upon the city 
practically gained for us, —and those of Hamp- 
stead, L.I., and Princeton, N.J., which were 
easily gained afterwards. 
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The Haddonfield Turnpike Company in 1880 
prohibited bicyclers from passing any of its gates 
or toll-houses with their btcycles. The action of 
this corporation was looked at by all wheelmen 
with grave apprehension, and the matter was 
taken up by the League with the expectation of 
considerable litigation. Counsel were retained 
and preparations made to test the validity 
of its action in the courts; but, upon a full 
presentation of the law and the facts to the di- 
rectors and counsel of the corporation, the latter 
came to the wise conclusion that their position 
was untenable, and would be vigorously assailed, 
and conceded all that was demanded. This was 
no less a victory for the League, and scarcely less 
valuable as a precedent, than if it had been ob- 
tained by a decision of court. 

The long struggle for some reasonable use of 
Central Park and Riverside Drive in New York 
City was begun before the Park Commissioners 
in the spring of 1881, and continued before them 
and in the courts until the summer of 1883, with 
the whole available strength of the League, and 
large contribution of funds for the litigation by one 
of the League's best friends. It was a peculiar con- 
troversy. It brought out an immense amount 
of favorable evidence from the high officials of 
many cities; and also two decisions of courts, 
neither of which was of any value to the real issue 
involved ; and it was finally settled out of court, 
the commissioners granting more than the 
League or the local wheelmen had ever asked 
for. 

In this Central Park case, as also in the Fair- 
mount Park case in Philadelphia and the South 
Park case in Chicago, and in these latter more 
especially, the League can only lay claim to help- 
fulness, staat it did not bear all the expenses, 
nor doall the work, nor alone gain the results. 
The same is substantially to be said of the case 
before the Ohio legislature,and of many less 
prominent, but perhaps more pertinent cases 
which have arisen where the local wheelmen 
were numerically weaker. 

In the line of suits by and against wheelmen, 
in the courts, whether civil or criminal, there has 
been less done by the League ; partly because of 
the discrimination between special and general 

‘cases, to be mentioned further on, and partly be- 

cause such cases have usually been in the lower 
courts, and quickly disposed of by those imme- 
diately concerned, without any great need of aid 
from the League treasury or of continued atten- 
tion on the part of its officers. In respect to 
these suits the League has not been useless by 
any means, for its officers have often responded 
to calls for aid in the way of advice and of fur- 
nishing evidence, and the decisions of courts in 
aid of counsel, which have often proved of very 
material assistance. Especially valuable in this 
way, both for actual suits and for general educa- 
tion, and the prevention of suits, has been the 
large L.A.W. circular, ‘‘ Regarding Rights of 
Bicyclers,” which for the past three years has 
been in constant requisition. 

It has been a generally recognized principle, in 
administering this branch of League affairs, that, 
while its aid would be rendered as far as practi- 
cable without assuming much expense in personal 
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instances, its pecuniary and full official aid should 
be accorded only in cases directly affecting the 
general interests of wheelmen. ‘This distinction 
is obvious in matters arising out of legislative acts, 
town or city ordinances, turnpike regulations, 
and park orders. If a wheelman were prose- 
cuted or molested in sucha way as to raise any 
question vital to the general enjoyment of any 
right, or if on appeal or otherwise, in a simple 
personal case, a question of law directly affecting 
the rights of travel on wheel could be taken to a 
higher court, the League has always stood ready 
to take strong hold of the matter. That we have 
no decisions in such cases to point to now arises 
from the fact that wheelmen have found the 
lower courts correct and just on these questions ; 
and those with adverse desires have not found it 
advisable to offer us the opportunity to get the 
coveted ‘*‘ decisions.” 

That the League maystill in future do the same 
things in the same ways, as occasions may arise, 
is obvious; and that occasions will arise is 
equally obvious to those who are in position to 
scan the whole field. Within the past year such 
cases as those in the cities of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, and Dover, Delaware, and several other 
town cases, as well as that in the legislature of 
North Carolina, which is one of more than usual 
importance to localities where turnpike corpora- 
tions still exist, go to show that the days of con- 
flict are not yet over in our country. Even in 
the Empire State, and in more places than one, 
the rights of wheelmen are but partially ac- 
corded, and that rather as privileges under in- 
vidious restrictions. It is not needful or intended 
to raise any cry of alarm, but it may be said and 
made a note of, that the second constitutional 
object of the L.A.W. will be a living issue, and 
well worth rallying to the accomplishment of in 
the pretty immediate future. This country is 
large ; it has despotic majorities ; and minorities 
need forecast and organized means, as well as 
vigilance, to preserve their liberties. 

But cannot the League do something more in 
the future than it has in the past in furtherance 
of this object? The principle of discrimination 
above referred to was doubtless the best that 
could be adopted at the outset; but might it not 
now be departed from, if not wholly, at least to 
a considerable extent? 

The establishment of the legal right to ride 
over all highways on velocipedes is of course of 
the firstimportance ; but of scarcely less practical 
value to wheelmen is the freedom of exercising 
that right unmolested. Quite a number of cases 
arise every year in which wheelmen rightly prose- 
cute others for assault, collision, or disturbance 
on the highways, and others in which wheelmen 
rightly defend against prosecution by others for 
alleged negligence or wrongful use of the high- 
ways. These cases are vexatious and expensive 
to the individual wheelman, and where his cause 
is just (as it has nearly always been) a benefit 
accrues to all wheelmen by the firm and vigorous 
stand of the individual. In respect to the first 
class of these cases especially it may be said that 
the difficulties and expensiveness of litigation or 
criminal prosecution often seem too great for the 
individual to assume, and the failure to incur 
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these entails upon all a loss of wholesome 
examples. 

Around many of our cities the wheelman must 
still be ready to fight his way with the obtuse or 
reckless or malicious occupants of horse-drawn 
vehicles, and often with equally depraved roughs 
on foot. Legal redress promptly invoked against 
the perpetrators of wrong is needed in such 
communities, and usually it does not have to be 
repeated very often to keep alive its deterrent 
effect. 

Now the number of these cases all across the 
country would not be very great, nor the ex- 
pense of them very heavy. The membership 
in the League has become large, and it is 
stronger in its treasury and in its forces every 
way; and it would seem that it might now ad- 
vance in this direction, as it has in several others, 
with both propriety and advantage. Why may 
it not provide for the direct and substantial as- 
sistance of every member in every just cause 
arising out of the exercise or invasion of his 
legal rights of travel? 

If the League will thus broaden its policy and 
make its action effective and apparent it will 
rally its membership with more enthusiasm, and 
draw hundreds or even thousands to it who yet 
stand aloof. Both self-interest and the mission- 
ary feeling would be directly and strongly ap- 
pealed to, and with more members would come 
more means to meet the expenses and extend 
its usefulness. It may truly be said that the 
failure to take up these personal cases has occa- 
sioned more dissatisfaction and coldness toward 
the League amongst wheelmen than anything 
else that has been left undone, perhaps more 
than any other cause whatever. Such per- 
sonal cases awaken somehow a keener interest 
in communities than more general though graver 
ones do. 

The formation of State Divisions within the 
League has given its organization better effi- 
ciency for carrying out such a policy as is here 
suggested; and these sub-organizations with 
sub-treasuries are quite well able to share the 
added work and expense which might be in- 
volved. <A suggestion that they should have 
some part of the furtherance of the present policy 
has already come from the present secretary of 
the League. 

What, then, shall be definitely proposed, with 
a feasible way of doing it? This: that the 

Board of Officers adopt the policy, above out- 
lined, of directly and substantially aiding every 
member in every just cause arising out of ex- 
ercise or invasion of his legal rights of travel. 
Secondly, that to the State Divisions be assigned 
the charge and expense of all cases arising in 
their respective territories in which individual 
members having just causes are involved in 
actions or prosecutions for assault, collision, or 
disturbance, or alleged negligence, or wrongful 
use of the highway, and the making of such 
cases, where the facts warrant it, in the lower 
courts. Thirdly, that the divisions be allowed 
to arrange for the doing of this in any manner 
they may decide upon, ‘but until other arrange- 
ment be made, the representatives be charged 
with it; and that in States where no division has 
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been found the representatives be charged with 
these matters fully, and the expenses be met 
from the general League treasury. Fourthly, 
that the charge and expense of cases arising in 
non-division States, and all cases arising out of 
new or proposed adverse legislative acts, town or 
city ordinances, turnpike regulations, and park 
orders, and all cases to be carried up from the 
lower courts to higher ones on questions of law, 
be in charge of the general officers, and at the 
expense of “the general treasury. 

This would seem to be a matter worthy of 
consideration at the next meeting of the board 
of officers in February, and of some thought and 
expression of members of the League beforehand. 

One or two more suggestions arise: If it seem 
to some that expense might be incurred beyond 
the present small annual net income, it may be 
answered that, if this should happen, a subscrip- 
tion can be raised easily for meeting any excess. 
No more popular subject for contributions could 
be proposed to wheelmen, and none could be 
presented to the dealers in bicycles with a 
stronger appeal. Again, local League counsel 
can be retained for such a purpose not only of 
League members in many places, but of other 
lawyers, by reasons of public spirit and good 
will, at nominal fees, without doubt, as occasion 
may arise. And again, if it should seem that 
the most cases would come up where members 
are fewest and future recruits less promising, “ie 4 
then it is to be remembered that the L.A.W. 
essentially a missionary body as well asa cla 
one, and that the love of conquest, and the feel- 
ing of brotherhood, and the resentment of wrong 
to others are strong factors, and draw men to 
sacrifice for a worthy purpose. 

Charles E. Pratt. 


Boston, December 8, 1885. 


A HUNDRED MILES A DAY ON A BICYCLE. 


A WHEELMAN may, perhaps, make a hundred 
miles between sunrise and sunset on the fine 
level roads about Boston, with the sea-air blow- 
ing in his face, without serious inconvenience, 
but to start from one of the places in the stoniest 
part of eastern Connecticut, and ride through 
sand and rocky roads, up hill and down, in the 
muggy atmosphere of an August day, inland, 
is quite another affair. Having decided to try 
my powers of endurance by a run from Vernon 
to New Haven and back within a day, I’ had a 
simple lunch prepared, and putting my machine, 
a 46-inch, into perfect running order, I retired 
early to rest. 

As soon as it was light enough to see the road 
I started and made a quick and easy run to Hart- 
ford, reaching the toll-bridge just before six 
o'clock. As I passed through the quiet streets 
of the city, squads of sleepy-looking policemen, 
all looking equally bored, were being relieved or 
going onduty. At Cedar Hill, fifteen miles from 
home, I took my first rest, but being anxious to 
secure the benefit of the cool hours of the morn- 
ing, I soon remounted, and made good time over 
the long hills to Berlin. 

I did very little hill climbing, for fear my legs 
would not hold out. About four miles north of 
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Meriden I dismounted again and rested under a 
large tree at the top of a hill, twenty-five miles 
from home, and ate the luncheon I had brought. 
Having provided more than I could eat, I hid 
what I had left, under the fence near by, thinking 
a caché of provisions might be very welcome on 
my way back, but, as will be seen, it proved to 
be a sort of Cape Sabine to me. The warm fog 
of the early morning now disappeared as the 
wind blew up cool from the north-west. While 
sitting in the shade enjoying the rest and cool 
breezes, an old sow, followed by a litter of dirty 
pink pigs, came grunting along, evidently on an 
exploring expedition through the fields. One 
or two of the roving little fellows came nosing 
and sniffing close to the fence, where I lay quietly 
resting. Suddenly becoming aware of the pres- 
ence of a stranger, they stared at me an instant 
in dismay, and then excitedly gave the alarm, 
and the whole drove of awkward porkers scam- 
pered off down the field, firing their volleys of 
disapproving, infantile grunts, in quick succes- 
sion. 

The roads were in fine condition, although a 
little dusty, and I passed through Meriden on 
the old turnpike before nine o’clock. A Meri- 
den wheelman on his way to Hartford, thinking 
to give me friendly encouragement, assured me 
I could easily reach New Haven that day, little 
suspecting that this was but half my task. Be- 


yond Meriden I encountered a hill hard to coast, 
being long, stony, and sandy, and my way lay 
under the railroad track, but I found pleasant 
riding to Yalesville, and even to Wallingford. 


On this trip there was no time to ride about the 
different places which lay along the route as I 
should like to have done. _ Still, hurrying along 
as I did, there was plenty of smooth riding which 
allowed looking about and gaining a very good 
idea of the country. 

North Haven was reached at half-past ten. 
From here the ride into the city was easy, running 
along by the salt marshes and among brick kilns. 
At half-past eleven I was at the Tremont House, 
quenching my thirst and cooling my blood with 
crackers broken into iced milk. This seemed to 
satisfy the cravings of my stomach better than 
any other food. Here a bath of face, neck, and 
arms was found most refreshing, and within the 
hour, having touched the fifty-mile post, I was 
on my return. The large but very comfortable 
Chinese helmet which I wore was the cause of 
much derisive comment on the part of pedes- 
trians, young and old, who could have little idea 
of the protection and coolness it afforded me. 

‘* See the bath-tub with a boy under it!” said 
one. 

‘« Say, young feller, is that an advertisement?” 
drawled another. 

‘*Look atit! Itis big enough to camp under,” 
said one friend to another in a loud voice; while 
cries of ‘* Shoot the hat!” from the shrill lungs 
of ubiquitious small boys greeted me everywhere 
along the road. However unpleasant such famil- 
iar notice may have been to a modest man, I 
should be unwilling to undertake a long trip with- 
out this useful hat. The slightest breeze is felt 
blowing under it and over the top of the head in 
a most agreeable manner. 
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The run to North Haven was made in the 
same time returning as in going, but from this 
place I began to fall behind my record. The 
sixty miles now began to tell perceptibly upon 
my strength. My thirst increased, and time was 
lost in stopping frequently for water. Then, 
too, the charm of novelty was taken away, and 
nothing remained but to get home within the 
appointed time if possible. Not much time 
was lost until I reached the long hill south of 
Meriden; I had then traveled about seventy 
miles, and pushing the machine up that long 
sandy hill showed me I was getting tired. At this 
point I somewhat refreshed my strength witha 
bowl of bread and milk at a farm-house, which 
was very fortunate, for when I reached the place 
where the luncheon had been hidden in the 
morning, I discovered that red ants had eaten 
or carried away every particle of the food con- 
taining sugar, and the remainder was not ap- 
petizing. OnI went, confident of success, know- 
ing myself to be ahead of time; but in going 
through Berlin a new trouble beset me: in 
mounting, the muscles of the calf of my right leg 
drew up into a bunch, while piercing pains shot 
through it. This was my first experience with 
cramp, and it certainly was rather exasperating 
to be so disabled after accomplishing more than 
eighty miles, with plenty of reserve strength. 
It grew worse. Sometimes, after getting with 
difficulty into the saddle, I was obliged to pedal 
quite a distance with one foot, endeavoring, by 
working the toes and twisting the ankle of the 
other back and forth, to reduce the cramp 
in it. Again, the other leg would be similarly 
affected, or it would seize them above the knees. 
Once, having gained my seat, and wishing to 
throw my legs over the handles to coast downa 
beautiful hill, a terrible contraction seized me 
above the knee, and I was painfully busy in rub- 
bing the leg and still keeping my balance while 
flying down the grade ata lively rate. Finding 
it useless to attempt to ride further until the 
rigor abated, I walked perhaps a mile, and it 
gradually wore off. The slightest extra exertion 
would, however, bring it on again. 

The sun was setting when Cedar Hill was 
gained, and every minute of daylight was pre- 
cious. Drawing nearer home, but eight miles 
away, and I took my first tumble. Over ninety 
miles ridden, all the steep hills coasted, and not 
an involuntary dismount until now. It had grown 
so dark that soft spots in the road were invisible, 
and so, unless familiar with every crook and turn 
of the way, it seemed best to walk. This, how- 
ever, was much more fatiguing than riding. 
About this time a new and strange sensation was 
experienced; I lay down beside the road for a 
short rest and instantly fell asleep. A passing 
team aroused me, but it was well-nigh impossible 
to move my legs. 

In waking, while my mind was perfectly clear, 
it seemed impossible to shake the weight of weari- 
ness and overpowering sleep from my physical 
organization. By concentrating all my will- 
power upon the muscles of locomotion I went 
on at a fair pace, but when my thoughts wandered 
in the least I became conscious of going slower 
and slower, until I almost stopped in my tracks. 
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My legs hardly seemed to belong to me, but 
were something I was using to get home with. 
As long as I kept a sharp watch on them they 
did very well, but the moment my attention was 
diverted they would shirk their duty. 

Arrived home, I somehow got into the house 
and tumbled on toa lounge, to the intense dis- 
tress of the lady who had been anxiously waiting 
my coming. A cup of coffee revived my energies 
sufficiently to allow me to get to bed. I arose 
the next morning, after eight hours of sleep, as 
good as new, and attended to my business that 
day as usual. The hundred miles was made in 
thirteen hours, running time, which, for the sand 
roads of Connecticut in August, is fair wheeling. 


G. B. I. 


GOOD WORK OF THE FISH COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

In reviewing the past fishing season we must 
admit that it has been a successful one. This, 
in the case of salmon and trout, is in a great 
measure due to the unusual height of water in 
the rivers and lakes during the greater part 
of the season. The fish have been in excellent 
condition and weight, owing to an abundance 
of food and pure, rapidly changing water. But 
aside from the number and size of large fish 
taken, we must congratulate ourselves upon the 
marked increase of small fish in many of the best 
fishing regions. Salmon and trout fry have been 
observed in greater numbers this season than for 
many years about the dams and small tributaries 
of Moosehead and Rangeley Lakes; while the 
Penobscot, Kennebec, Hudson, and many other 
rivers, that years ago were depleted of salmon, 
now fairly swarm with both the fry and mature 
fish of this species. Young fish from eight to ten 
inches in length have been taken with a fly this 
season from tributaries of the Hudson; and sea- 
run salmon up to ten pounds in weight from the 





Penobscot river —also with the fly—not two 
miles from the city of Bangor. 

From this it must be apparent that the work of 
our fish-commissioners is bearing fruit, and we 
hope that their labor in the future will be appreci- 
ated to a greater extent than in the past. If we 
assist them by rigidly enforcing the laws there 
will be no lack of fish and game in time to come. 

These gentlemen have also established through- 
out our well-watered country hatcheries where 
food-fish are successfully reared ; and it is safe to 
say that scarcely a stream or pond exists located 
near any large city or town unstocked with black- 
bass, perch, and pickerel: so even the local fish- 
ermen may enjoy better sport at the present 
time than could have been obtained twenty years 
ago. For all this we are indebted to the untiring 
efforts of the fish-commissioners, and also to the 
private clubs, who, by protecting their own waters, 
add greatly to the general good. 

Fisherman. 
YACHTING NOTES. 

THE yachting season closed here on the first of 
the month (November). All the yachts of the 
New Bedford Yacht Club are in winter-quarters, 
also the schooner Wanderer of Newport, and the 
schooner J/agic and cutter King Philip, of Bos- 
ton. The sloop A/eric has been sold by Dr. E. 
R. Sisson, to Professor Townsend of Boston, and 
will hereafter hail from Edgartown. By the sale 
of the AZetric the N.B.Y.C. loses one of its fast- 
est yachts. During the past seven years Dr. 
Sisson has been beaten but once in twenty races. 
Several members of the club have gone to bicy- 
cling since the club-house closed, and will proba- 
bly start a club and join the League of American 
Wheelmen next month. The first run of any ac- 
count was made to Fall River on Thanksgiving- 
day, where they were received and entertained by 
the Fall River Club. 

Geo. W. Parker. 


NeEw BEpForD, Mass. 
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THE year just closed has been a remarkable 
one in the history of our sports. After look- 
ing for many years upon English cycling records 
as invincible, notwithstanding the excellence of 
American records, which have so often nearly 
approached them, we have at last seen Ameri- 
cans riding American machines upon American 
tracks in better times than have ever been made 
in Great Britain. Where, previously, we looked 
to England for the world’s records, an American 
to-day holds every amateur record from a quarter- 
mile to the hour's riding, and the professional 
records, on both sides of the ocean, stand side 
by side. 

One of the chief results of the Springfield 
meeting was to show the capabilities of American 
riders, whose times were only a little lower than 
those of their English competitors, and who 
needed but a little more exertion to bring them 
fairly abreast of their hitherto superior rivals. 
Another year our cousins from over the water 
will find it a very difficult matter not only to beat 
American riders but American records as well. 

The prosperity of and increasing interest in the 
sport are most plainly evinced in the establish- 
ment of many new clubs, and in the unparalleled 
growth of many of the old ones; in the buildin 
and furnishing of many fine club-houses ; and in 
the large attendance at even the least important 
race-meetings. The fact that so much money is 
expended on the in-door and social side of the 
sport illustrates how firmly cycling has fixed 
itself with the wealthy class as a mere amuse- 
ment. 

The interest in touring has increased largely in 
the past season. Thomas Stevens’ great under- 
taking, the long trip of Mr. H. J. High, the 
Big-four, the Clergymen’s and Ladies’ tours, and 
other longer or shorter trips a-wheel in many 
parts of the country, have demonstrated that 
cycling is practically adapted for traveling; and 
the results of these tours prove that it costs less 
to make a journey of several days’ duration with 
the bicycle or tricycle than with a horse, with 
infinitely more benefit and pleasure. 


* 
* * 


THE League of American Wheelmen has done 
much in the past year to enlarge the scope of 
cycling; its championship races and meets of 
State Divisions in various parts of the country; 
its enthusiastic and signally successful meeting 
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at Buffalo; its system of consular district super- 
vision, and its constant partisanship of the rights 
of wheelmen, have well earned the rich reward 
which it has received in the acquisition of so 
great a number of recruits to its ranks, and its 
increased influence and usefulness. Next year 
its touring boards will carry the interest into 
many parts of the country which are still apa- 
thetic, and will largely promote the individual 
acquaintance ofa host of wheelmen, and increase 
the general feeling of good-fellowship over all 
the land. 

When we look upon the growth of the sport 
during the past year, especially in the South, 
and learn of the preparations for next season; 
when we remember that the increased competi- 
tion between manufacturers will lead to the pro- 
duction of even better and cheaper wheels; 
when we know that the greater the number of 
race-meetings the more friendly will be the 
feeling between clubs, and bear in mind that 
large club-houses enhance the general interest 
and induce many good men to become riders, 
we are safe in prophesying a brilliant outlook for 
cycling in the immediate future. 


* 
* * 


THE past season especially may be looked 
upon as one of the greatest in the annals of yacht- 
ing. The races were opened at Boston, Mass., 
April 2, with the Mosquito fleet, at City Point, 
South Boston, and closed November 1, by the 
Club, at Ruffle Bar, N.Y., in all, as far as re- 
corded, 315 races, —300 of which have been 
reported in detail in our Monthly Record. The 
growth in the number of new clubs is something 
remarkable, 30 having been formed since the 
close of the season a year ago. There have been 
built during the year nearly 250 yachts; 400 
yachts have changed hands, and fully 150 have 
been altered in size or shape of hull. -The pro- 
gressive spirit has not been confined to any par- 
ticular section, each having done its part in pro- 
portion to its age in the sport. One of the most 
remarkable instances of rapid growth is that of 
the Corinthian Yacht Club, of Marblehead Neck, 
Mass., organized about the 15th of July by the 
summer residents, which, in one month, had a 
membership of over 100, and a fleet of nearly 50 
yachts, all of good size. The cutter craze, that 
had such a seeming hold the first of the season, 
received somewhat of a set-back by the success 
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of the New England compromise sloop Puritan. 
By the term cutter we refer to the American 
adaptation of the term as applied to the narrow 
and deep yacht, and not to its true definition, 
which refers to rig only. The cutter rig has 
been almost universally accepted as the best 
par excellence. The America’s cup-races ex- 
erted a wonderful influence in the awakening a 
yachting spirit among those who previously had 
little interest in the sport, and at the same time 
in making apparent to old yachtsmen the neces- 
sity of losing no time in improving models and 
advancing in seamanship in order to retain the 
much-coveted international trophy. The expe- 
rience gained by the Englishmen in the late 
contest may probably result in changing the 
English yachting measurement, admitting of more 
beam. The season of 1885 will always be looked 
upon as the greatest for yachting that America 
has known, and the indications are that the 
interest in the sport during the coming season 
will be only a little less marked. 


* 
* * P 


CANOEING has passed out of the experimental 
and transitional stage which existed from 1880 
to 1884. During those years the attention of 
canoemen was greatly occupied in discussing 
questions of model, rig, and fittings for cruising 
and racing; in perfecting the sailing rules, in 
improving the regatta and camping arrangements 
for the annual meet. As the sport was new on 
this continent, much had to be learned. The 
annual meeting of 1885 may be regarded as the 
culmination. Valuable experience gained in former 
years has been applied to good purpose, and the 
result is an excellent organization, which is work- 
ing smoothly. Numerically the meet of 1885 
showed a falling off; but this, no doubt, was 
chiefly caused by the time being set too early 
and by the dull state of trade. There was no 
decrease in interest or enthusiasm. It was the 
first year in which there had not been a substan- 
tially increased attendance, and one must expect 
an occasional reflux in an advancing tide. There 
has, however, been no slackness or falling off so 
far as local canoe-clubs are concerned. New 
ones have been formed, and the old ones have 
shown a healthy state of activity during the 
season. The American Canoe Association has 
an excellent canp-ground at Grindstone Island, 
where its annual meeting has twice been held, 
and will be held again in 1866. A _ special in- 
terest will be added to the meet by the presence 
of Mr. E. B. Tredwen and Mr. W. Baden Powell, 
with their canoes. These gentlemen are the 
foremost canoemen of England; skilful design- 
ers, learned in canoe lore, keen racers, and ad- 
mirable sailors. Their’ names are well known 
in connection with the Pearl and Nautilus types 
of canoe. In them our crack sailors will meet 
foemen worthy of their skill. Following the ex- 
ample of their yachting brethren, two or three 
well-known American canoemen have arranged 
for an International Challenge Cup for sailing 
canoes, the first contest for which will take 
place next August, between the A.C.A. men and 
their English visitors. Canoeing is held to be 
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one of the most purely amateur sports of our 
time, nothing but flags being given as prizes by 
the A.C.A. It is spreading rapidly, and has 
come to stay. 
* 
* * 

IN tennis a very gratifying amount of progress 
has been made during the year in the quality of 
the play at the Boston Tennis Court. The defeat 
of the French champion at Newport in August, 
and the visit of R. D. Walker, Esq., and Charles 
Saunders in November, awakened considerable 
interest and stimulated inquiry among all classes 
of people who have a fondness for sport. It is 
to be regretted that the youth of Boston and the 
students at Harvard should fail to appreciate 
their advantages in having a good court and a 
good instructor so near at hand. It is true that 
tennis is a man’s game, but youth is the time to 
learn it, and there is no game in the world that 
will more amply repay in later years those who 
are wise enough to begin its study early in life. 
It is hoped that before many years a representa- 
tive of this country will cross the water to con- 
test for the amateur championship of the world. 

In lawn-tennis the results of the year have not 
been in all respects satisfactory. It is true that 
the number of players continues to increase, and 
the popular interest in the game as a social amuse- 
ment appears to be greater thanever. But in our 
tournaments the same names appear each year 
with but little variation, and the average excel- 
lence of the play improves but slowly. Messrs. 
Dwight and Sears are as unapproachable as ever, 
and from present indications are likely to con- 
tinue so for an indefinite period. When it is 
stated that there are but very few players in the 
country to whom either of them could not give 
half thirty and a beating, it is at once seen how 
low the average of our play must be compared 
with the English standard. There is no good 
reason for so great a discrepancy ; but it will con- 
tinue to exist until our youth are willing to take 
the necessary trouble to learn the game properly. 
Where there is so much good material, as exists 
in all our schools and colleges, it is a pity to have 
it wasted for the want of proper direction. 


* 
* * 


DurING the past few years cricket seems to 
have received its share of the increased interest 
in out-door sports which has been shown in this 


country. Itis a game that perhaps with us may 
never be generally played, but its followers make 
up in their intense devotion to it what they may 
lack in numbers. It has been well said, ‘* Once 
a cricketer, always a cricketer.” In New Eng- 
land the game, within the last three years, has 
made a great advance in popularity; clubs have 
been formed in a dozen localities where before 
they did not exist, and a vigorous interest has 
been shown in them. Fortunately we have thus 
far escaped the infliction of ‘* Leagues.” The 
season just concluded has been full of interest 
and excitement. The visit in September of the 
‘*Gentlemen of England,” who returned this 
year the call of the ‘‘ Gentlemen of Philadelphia ” 
of last season, was naturally the most important 
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event. Their tour through the United States and 
Canada was a triumphant one, marred only by 
the loss of a match to the ‘‘ Gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia.” In this they were handsomely and de- 
cisively defeated, though in the return match 
they scored a victory even more decisive than 
their defeat. The first of these two matches was 
memorable from the fact that it was the firstever 
won in this country against a visiting English 
team. In 1879 the ‘*Gentlemen of Ireland” 
were defeated in Philadelphia. 

The Englishmen, in their match at Longwood 
vs. Sixteen of New England, won only by the 
narrowest of margins; in fact at one stage it 
seemed inevitably landed in the hands of the 
Sixteen, but the English brought out all their re- 
served strength, and finally were winners. This 
match developed a wonderful amount of enthu- 
siasm all over New England, and visitors were 
present on both days from every direction, in 
fact the writer has never seen a larger attend- 
ance at a cricket match, save in Philadelphia on 
some important occasions. The event next in 


importance was the match, United States ws. 
Canada, played at Toronto in August. The team 
from the States was hardly a representative one, 
and was not strong. They met with defeat in 
a match in which small scoring only was _notice- 


able. 

In Philadelphia the Halifax cup was won by 
young America, without the loss of a game; a 
task by no means easy against such strong com- 
petitors. A brilliant season may be looked for 
in 1886, and a still farther increase in the public 
interest in the game. 

Po 

A RETROSPECT of the season of athletics just 
closed shows a steady advance in the number 
of clubs formed and an increase of the members 
of both new and old organizations; it is also 
noted that no athletic club of any importance 
has failed, though a few have changed their titles. 
The interest in amateur athletics is on the in- 
crease. There is alsoa conservative idea, which 
is rapidly gaining growth, and is evidently sure 
of permanency,—that of avoiding all exercises 
where any great effort or exhaustive strain is 

‘ required or undergone to accomplish the feat. 

There have been but few notable perform- 
ances, but the general ability of the athletes is 
greatly improved in comparison with their rec- 
ords of the previous season. There have also 
appeared a small host of new men, whose per- 
formances stamp them as embryo champions; 
and a number of men who were second-class last 
season have shown championship form. The 
most notable performances are Mr. L. E. Myers’ 
trip to England and his wonderful record there 
(already detailed in these columns); the Irish 
Athletic team’s visit; the wonderful record of 
6 ft. 14 in. for the high jump, by Mr. W. P. Page, 
who is but five feet six and three-quarter inches 
in height; and Mr. Myers’ retirement. At 
present writing the great interest shown by the 
club members in their gymnasiums presents a 
promising prospect for the ensuing season. 
Professional athletics seem to be at a low ebb, 
there being no responsible body to govern or 
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direct this feature of athletics, and there is no 
valid data to be obtained. The retirement of the 
champion runner will no doubt make the next 
athletic season a very quiet one, as far as break- 
ing of runningrecords is concerned ; but it will un- 
doubtedly have a good effect on general athletics, 
as many men who could never hope to cope with 
Mr. Myers’ phenomenal speed will now be en- 
couraged to persevere for championship honors ; 
and as there are many first-class athletes whose 
abilities are about equal, and who stand next to 
the champion, the friendly rivalry and close con- 
tests will awaken a new and important interest 
in this direction. 

The outlook is promising, numerous improve- 
ments are being made in the tracks and club- 
houses; the financial condition of the clubs as 
a whole was never better, and their workings, 
through the National Association, and in their 
own bodies, never more harmonious. 


* 
* * 

THE question of where to go for the winter 
has with thousands of people become as im- 
portant as that of where to spend the summer. 
With the facilities for universal travel that have 
been created of late years, the need for going 
somewhere has been developed ; for the luxuries 
of one generation are the necessities of the 
next. Many of those who formerly were com- 
pelled to stay at home and die now have an 
alternative to avail themselves of,— they go away 
and live. The example set by invalids has 
been followed by the large and ever-increasing 
class of those whose means enable them to 
escape the discomforts of a northern winter, and 
so it is that the approach of co!d weather sees 
the beginning of an exodus southward, which is 
maintained through the season, many preferring 
to avoid all sight of snow and ice, and prolong- 
ing their stay from October to May, while others 
seek to shorten their dose by lopping off a 
couple of months or so at the start; others 
again remain at home until after the holidays, 
while still others become weary of the long 
conflict of the elements in February or March, 
and go to meet the: spring-time in its fickle 
progress towards the North. In spite of the 
season’s gayeties it has become, in some Circles, 
almost as much of a social obligation to leave 
town in the winter as it is in the summer; while 
there are those who even prefer the city in the 
summer, with its open-air, unconstrained life, 
made easy with garden concerts, strolls in the 
parks, and frequent trips to neighboring beaches , 
therefore they take their leave of absence in the 
inclement season, when frowning skies, sloppy 
streets, and close, overheated rooms make deep 
draughts upon one’s vitality. So it is that with 
many residents of our cities the definition of 
home is growing to be the familiar one given by 
the profligate: ‘‘ The place to go when all the 
other places are shut up.” 

* 
* * 

TuHIs may, in time, bring about a change in 
the social program, giving two brilliant home 
seasons, in the autumn and spring respectively, 
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when the Northern pleasure resorts are closed, 
and the Southern ones are not yet open, or 
when the waxing heat has shut up the latter, 
and it is still too cool for the former to open. 
Then we shall see the most brilliant winter festivi- 
ties transferred to Southern pleasure capitals, like 
New Orleans and St. Augustine, with the finest 
operatic performances, concerts, etc., centring 
there. St. Augustine is already assuming the 
importance of a Southern Newport, with mag- 
nificent hostelries and costly villas; climatic 
conditions and tropical vegetation enabling a 
construction and environment that afford luxu- 
rious charms which would be quite impossible 
in the North. Many transportation lines make 
preparations for winter travel on an elaborate 
scale, and leading keepers of summer-resort 
hotels, instead of being confined to a brief sea- 
son of a few weeks, now extend their operations 
and their opportunity for profits by migrating 
southward, with their staffs of assistants, for a 
much longer, though tumultuous, season. 
on 
* * 

WERE the conditions of our cities like those of 
London, this change would long ago have been 
brought about. There the raw, penetrating 
dampness, the fog, the lack of sunshine, make 
winter life in the metropolis a continuous dis- 
comfort, and everybody who can do so escapes 
it. Therefore the London season is in the late 
spring and early summer, and the winter is spent 
in the country and at the seaside, not because 
they present their greatest charms at that time, 
but because they are less disagreeable than the 
town, and the English constitution is not at- 
tuned to the perception of climatic niceties. 
Even our Northern cities, with their frequent 
intervals of clear winter skies, brilliant sunshine, 
and bracing air, present enviable charms to our 
English cousins, although we find the violent 
transitions trying. 

* 
* * 


A RECENT feature of winter pleasuring is the 
attention paid to the devotees of the Frost King 
and their desires. Montreal has its carnival, to 
which the railways carry multitudes to gaze upon 
the crystalline splendors of the ice palace and 
participate in the lively sports which make the 
red blood leap in the veins. Saratoga, which is 
far enough inland and northward for an even 
winter temperature, has a program of winter 
sports after the Canadian pattern, and this is 
beginning to give the famous summer watering- 
place some standing as a winter resort. Then 
there are winter sanitariums in the Adirondacks, 
in the north-west, and in other semi-arctic sec- 
tions, where the dry, cold air exerts a beneficent 
influence upon those suffering from pulmonary 
and malarial troubles. But the difficulty with 
these cold-weather resorts is that, though their 
effect is tonic, they are apt to be too rigorous for 
delicate persons, who may not have the vigor or 
energy to sustain active exercise in the open air 
under a low temperature, and the evils of con- 
finement in close rooms, perhaps heated by steam 
for economy’s sake, make the blood stagnant, 
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and offset the natural advantages of the climate. 
The beauty of a mild temperature is, that per- 
sons incapable of exercise may still live out- 
doors and through day and night breathe pure 
air, which is often the best of medicine, and, in- 
deed, all that is needed for many maladies. 


* 
* * 


A WIDE choice is offered those seeking win- 
ter pleasure abiding-places. The whole bound- 
less continent, together with many outlying 
islands, is theirs as far as breadth is concerned. 
The pastimes of the summer — yachting, canoe- 
ing, cycling, lawn-tennis, croquet, ball, etc., may 
be pursued when harbors and rivers at home are 
ice-bound, and roads and fields are mantled with 
snow. In Florida, New Orleans, and the pleas- 
ant Gulf coast between Lake Pontchartrain and 
Mobile, the pineries of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
California, Mexico, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Cuba, 
and the rest of the West Indies — throughout 
this wide belt of sunshine and soft airs may be 
found faces familiar to us dwellers in the North. 
The element of cheapness and shortness of 
journey will always make Florida the favorite 
resort with the mass of people in the East, for 
whom length of purse must be a leading factor 
in considering where to go, and by communica- 
tion with neighboring tropical regions recently 
established, the southern peninsula State is 
now given a new importance as being traversed 
by admirable routes of travel to Havana and 
beyond. 

While the majority are in the habit of going 
to one place and sojourning there for the winter, 
there are others who are continually on the wing, 
seeing the widest and most varied extent of 
country possible. For these the numerous ex- 
cursions gotten up by experienced managers of 
traveling parties are excellent institutions, ena- 
bling a pleasure-trip to be undertaken with the 
least expense and trouble and the greatest 
amount of comfort. Here is something in the 
way of a grand winter tour which would well 
repay the lover of the picturesque who could 
afford the time and expense: Southward to 
Florida by way of Charleston and Savannah, 
thence from Tampa Bay to Havana; after see- 
ing Cuba visit Jamaica, with its glorious com- 
bination of shore and mountain scenery ; thence 
to the Windward Islands, and at St. Thomas 
taking the steamer for Progreso, in Yucatan, visit- 
ing, by an easy route, the magnificent pre-his- 
toric ruins of Uxmal and its neighborhood; 
from Progreso to Vera Cruz, by rail up over the 
great scenic route to the City of Mexico, rising 
to the height of a mile and a-half above sea- 
level; from the Aztec capital making various 
railway excursions to many points of interest, 
and then northward over the Mexican Central, 
stopping at Querétaro, Guanajuato, and other 
points on the table-land; from El Paso crossing 
to California, and perhaps taking in the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado on the way; after a tour 
of the Pacific coast returning by one of the 
several transcontinental railways. Such a tour 
would cover the most interesting features of 
North America and the adjacent tropical islands. 
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THERE is one phase of recreation which calls 
for severe condemnation. We refer to the Sun- 
day driving of horses that have been’ used in 
business wagons, and often overworked for six 
days in the week, and that are compelled to drag 
around at fast pace, for a whole afternoon, a 
carriage-load of  half-inebriated well-dressed 
rowdies. It is a day of rest, and the man-brute 
is resting from his weekly toil in a manner be- 
fitting this style of ‘‘ horse-owner.” In company 
with a few congenial friends, blue sky and sun- 
shine overhead, a round or two of liquor be- 
fogging his brain, a whip in hand, and a smooth 
road before him, he enjoys the day greatly while 
making himself a source of positive suffering to 
the dumb animal in his power and a terror to all 
else on the road. The men indulging in this 
kind of recreation are the ones who take the 
center of the highway ‘‘against everything.” 
They are the men who insult women,defy the laws, 
and run down cyclers from behind; they are 
moral cowards, who would stab a fellow-being 
in the dark, or beat or abuse anything that could 
not retaliate. 

One may take witness to this kind of recrea- 
tion upon every pleasant Sabbath-day, yet there 
are very few arrests for fast-driving ; the society 
with a long name does not make much impres- 
sion in the matter, and good ministers continue 
to thunder against roller-skating rinks, as though 
there was no other wrong in the world to be 
redressed. Let us have a sermon or two on the 
Sunday driving of work horses—and other horses 
as well— by vicious or thoughtless men. 


* 
* * 


JusTIcE is sometimes sure if slow. We wit- 
nessed a few Sundays since a kind of swift, 
poetic retribution visited upon a party such as 
we have been describing which filled us with 
silent satisfaction. Four young men and women 
were driving a somewhat ill-conditioned horse at 
an ualawful gait over a public thoroughfare, while 
filling the air with their boisterous merriment. 
A gentleman and lady jogging on ahead upon 
tricycles were roughly ordered off the road, 
happily, for the safety of themselves and wheels, 
complying with the command. The carriage 
passed out of sight; but twenty minutes later 
its wreck was overtaken half-way down a sharp, 
curving hill, while the four dust-covered, crest- 
fallen occupants and a demure horse stood con- 
templatively by the roadside, a spectacle for all 
passers-by. 


* 
* * 


THE memory of the late Elizur Wright should, 
by all friends of nature, be held in honor tor the 
active interest which he took in out-door life, 
and particularly in the preservation of the forests. 
His true and beneficent career came to its sud- 
den ending when he was over eighty years old. 
He was hale and vigorous to the last, and his 
robust health was largely due to his regular 
habit of taking long walks in the open air. He 
was ready at all times and seasons for a tramp in 








the forest, and his elastic endurance would put 
many a younger companion to shame. His 
home, at the foot of Pine Hill, in Medford, was 
on the verge of the Middlesex Fells, and it was a 
favorite project of his to have that picturesque 
region set apart as a public domain. Long 
before the locality became known by its present 
appropriate name he was the first to urge that 
this be done, and in encouragement he offered to 
contribute a large and valuable tract of beautiful 
pine forest. He was the most active in securing 
the passage of the Public Forest act by the 
Massachusetts Legislature ; and it is to be hoped 
that the first advantage to be taken of this act 
will be to secure the Middlesex Fells for public 
purposes. It would be the grandest monument 
to Mr. Wright’s memory, and no other would be 
so much after his own heart. 


* 
* * 


THE suggestions for a new departure in L.A. 
W. policy presented in Mr. Pratt’s serious con- 
tribution to our ** Outing Club” this month will 
be seconded by many. League officers especially 
will find them worth careful reading before the 
February meeting. 


* 
* * 


An American work on natural history, suffi- 
ciently complete to afford a comprehensive view 
of the classification of animals, sufficiently reliable 
to be of value to the student, and at the same 
time so general as to interest and instruct the 
popular reader, has been a desideratum. To 
meet this want the Standard Natural History was 
projected, and has recently been published by 
S. E. Cassino & Co., of Boston. Although pro- 
duced under the editorship of Professor J. S. 
Kingsley, the six volumes have been prepared by 
leading scientific men and specialists of our 
own country who are recognized as authorities 
in their particular fields of research; more than 
this, American animal. forms have been pre- 
sented, as far as possible, to serve as types of 
families or genera, or for purposes of illustration, 
so that the work is a valuable one for reference, 
to those wishing to learn of the common animal 
forms around us. Of course no one work could 
contain all known species of animal life, as of 
beetles alone there are over 8,000 described 
American forms ; and this is but one of the seven 
great orders of insects. As the various animals 
are also treated in their economic relations to 
man, the work ‘will be found a useful companion 
in every library. The six volumes are arranged 
as follows : The Lower Invertebrates with general 
introduction or review of the whole field of Zo- 
ology; The Arthropods or Crustaceans, spiders 
and insects; The Lower Vertebrates, fishes and 
reptiles; The Birds; The Mammals; The Races 
of Man. Full-page plates and many wood-cut 
illustrations. 

The books are sold only by subscriptions, and 
may be secured in serial parts of forty-eight 
pages each, or in complete volumes. 
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‘* RHYMES OF THE ROAD AND RIVER”! is a 
collection of some seventy poems by Chris. 
Wheeler, grouped under four sub-titles: ‘* Lays 
of the Lancaster Pike,” ‘* Songs of the Schuylkill 
River,” ‘‘ Bent Oars and Broken Spokes,” and 
‘**Cycling Bab Ballads,”— the whole forming a 
dainty volume of 154 pages. In his preface the 
author states that he makes no pretense to being 
a poet, and that he may and perhaps will do 
better when he falls into publishing again. If 
Mr. Wheeler has accomplished nothing else by 
the publication of these *‘ random rhymes,” as he 
terms them, he has shown us how much of the 
nature poet there isin him. The larger number 
of titles refer to the wheel, and are as rollicking, 
graceful, and pleasing as good wheel songs should 
be. In fact they are all so good that we wish 
some of them were better. It is when the author 
sings of nature, however, that he rises to the 
purer strain. This from ‘‘ Bryn Mawr Town” : — 


‘*Dimly shone the stars where the clouds 
Were drifting high, 
And deep among the trees 
The trembling summer breeze 
Swung the branches into music, songs 
Which sang good-by.” 

Even better is this, from ‘‘ An Autumn Ride 
up the Wissahickon” : — 

** Season of the sun-browned leaf, 

Merging into golden hues, 

Where the oak and maple meet 
And their leafy harvest fuse, 

Shadow guarded, up the glen, 
See! fair Wissahicken’s flow 

Bears away the tribute which 
Oak and maple fling below.” 

The poem is filled with delightful touches of 
nature, and we turn from it wishing it were longer. 
Some of the poems of the third group show a 
considerable depth of feeling, and are among the 
best in the volume. ‘‘ Trifles” and ‘‘To Helen” 
may be specially named. Some of the ‘‘ Cycling 
Bab Ballads” might have been omitted without 
loss to the volume, which, as a whole, is one of 
the best collections of its kind that has appeared, 
and one that every wheelman will enjoy reading. 

* 
* * 


‘*FIsH AND FisHING,” of the Badminton Li- 
brary,® consists of two volumes, edited by Mr. 

1 Rhymes of the Road and River. 
Philadelphia: H. B. Hart & Co. 


2 The Badminton Library, Boston: Little, Brown, & Co.; 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


By Chris. Wheeler, 


EDITOR’S OPEN WINDOW. 


Cholmondeley Pennell. The first one treats of 
salmon, trout, and grayling; the second, of pike 
and coarse fish. The prominent feature, aside 
from the admirable descriptions of the different 
methods of taking the various fish, is a chapter 
by Mr. Pennell on fishing-tackle. Beginning 
with the hook, which is very exhaustively treated, 
the author takes up in turn the line, rod, and 
reel, and ends with the gaff. In speaking of the 
line he first considers the gut casting-line, with 
the features requisite for its excellence, and 
describes the various methods of fastening it to 
the hooks and to the main line, in a way which 
will be appreciated by every angler. The tackle 
used in taking coarse fish is described in the 
second volume, and in a manner which is in itself 
sufficient vazson d’étre for a volume. The whole 


work is as fresh and sweet as a morning in May. 


* 
* * 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons we have re- 
ceived a new book for young people, which 
describes itself in the title, ‘* Children’s Stories 
in Ancient America.” The author, Miss Hen- 
rietta Christian Wright, has done some excellent 
work in culling these stories, which portray some 
of the most important events in American history 
in a manner none the less thrilling because of 
their adaptation to the mind of the youthful 
reader. The opening chapter gives an interesting 
account of the customs and modes of worship of 
America’s first invaders, and the thread of history 
runs through the successive chapters down to the 
time of the Revolution. The book is enhanced 
in value by a number of full-page illustrations, 
and is admirable in typography and binding. 
From this house we also have a charming illus- 
trated edition of Frank R. Stockton’s ‘* Rudder 


Grange.” 
* 
* * 


‘* THE Ethics of George Eliot”! is a study of 
that great writer by the late John Crombie 
Brown, with an introduction to the American re- 
print by Chas. Gordon Ames. Mr. Brown was, 
as a thinker, in entire sympathy with his author, 
and wrote with an enthusiasm which, added to 
the weight and clearness of his judgment, makes 
the work one.of great interest to students of the 
moral aspect of these immortal novels. 


1 Philadelphia: George H. Buchanan & Co. 





FOR MONTH ENDING NOVEMBER 3. 


BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 


THE racing and touring season practically closed 
with the month of October, although in many por- 
tions of the United States enjoyable runs were partic- 
ipated in through November. The attempts at record 
making continued into November, and some new 
times are recorded. 

Geo. M. Hendee attempted to break tricycle 
records at Springfield, November 4, and succeeded as 
follows: 1/4 mile, * 42s.; 1/? mile, * 1m. 214/;s. Not 
satisfied with this he made another attempt at the 
quarter-mile on the 6th, and lowered it to * 40s. No- 


vember 4 he attempted tobreak the quarter-mile bicycle 
record, but only made 374/5s., missing by 15/5s.; 
weather fine; wind light. 

F. R. Brown, of Springfield, tried to break the 
record for quarter of a mile November 5; he made 
361/5, equaling the record; but the board of officers 
refused to allow the time, because of his defective 


start. Brown then tried for the ten-mile tricycle 
record, but after wheeling one mile gave up, unable 
to stand the heavy wind; his time was as follows: 
14 mile, 49s.; 14 mile, 1m. 384/5s.; 34 mile, 2m. 26s. ; 
I mile. 3m. 19s. 

Hendee then made his attempt to lower the bicy- 
cle quarter, but only succeeded in making 362/ss. ; 
5s. below record. Rowe, of Lynn, was the next 
rider to try, he making the distance in * 351/;s., low- 
ering record Is. A heavy wind blew up the home- 
stretch and greatly impeded the riders. 

F. R. Brown made a dash for the ten-mile tricycle 
record on the afternoon of November 6. Result as 
follows: 14 mile, 50'/ss.; 14 mile, 1m. 39s.; 1 mile, 
3m. 153/5s.; 2 miles, 6m. 36s.; 3 miles, 9m. 56s.; 
4 miles, 13m. 29'/5s.; 5 miles, 16m. 35s. At five 
miles Brown ran into the fence, and was so injured 
by the fall that he did not continue. 

After Brown’s accident, J: Williams (colored), 
of Dorchester, made a like trial, breaking American 
records above five miles as follows: 6 miles, ¢20m. 
512/5s.; 7 miles, 24m. 242/5s.; 8 miles, 27m. 
531/385 9 miles, ¢ 31m. 261/5s.; 10 miles, f 34m. 
50%/ss. 

On November 5, W. A. Rhodes, of Dorchester, at- 
tempted to break the fifty and hundred mile road 
record, but stopped at fifty miles eleven minutes 
‘behind record, and completely exhausted by his 
exertions against the heavy wind. 


On November 11 G. M. Hendee attempted to 
break records for one hundred miles, but was com- 
pelled to stop at 93 miles exhausted. 

Miles. Time. 

_ . a 17s. 

- Gm. “58. 
+ .Iom, ae , 

13m. 17s. 
16M. 35 4-5s. 
20M. 04 3-58. 
23m. 26s. 
26m). 42 1-58. 
- 29M. 53 3-58. 
33m. 08 3-5s. 
36m. 33 1-58. 
39M. 55 2-5S. 
43m. 141-58. 
46m. 28 1-5s. 
+ 49M. 47 2-58. 
53m. 2-5S. 
50m. 23s. 
+ + 59m. 4Is. 

+ 03M. O2s. 

- 06M. 20 2-58. 

+ OOM. 43 3-5S. 

+ 13m. OgS. 

+ 16m, 31 2-58. 

+ 19M. 541-58. 

+ 23m. 10S. 

+ 26m, 32s. 

- 29M. §2 1-58. 

+ 33M. 13 3-58. 

+ 30m. 393-5. 

- 40M. 09g 2-58. 

+ 43M. 59 2-5s. 

+ 47M, 67 3-5s. 

+ 50m. 40s. 
th. 54m, 21 4-5s. 
th, 58m. 122-5s. 
2h. orm. 51s. 
2h. o5m. 43 2-58. 
2h. oom. 41 3-5s. 
2h, 14m, 12 1-5s. 
2h. 18m. 19s. 
2h, 22m. 18s. 
2h, 26m. 26s. 


Time. 
- . t2h. Som. 038. 
- . f2h. 53m. 37 4-5s. 
. « . f2h. 56m. 564-5s. 
+ + 3h. 09m. 303-5s. 
- 3h. 14m. 48s. 
+ 3h. 18m, 13 1-5s. 
+ 3h. 21m. 33 4-5s. 
- « « gh. 24m. 54s. 
+ « 3h. 28m. 22s. 
. 3h. 31m. 5325s. 
- 3h. 35m. 39 4-5s. 
+ « 3h. 40m. 02 3-58. 
+ 3h. 44m. qos. 
+ 3h. 48m. 39 3-58. 
- + 3h. 52m. 43 2-5s. 
« . 3h. 56m. 32 1-5s. 
+ « + « Teh. 02m. 59 3-58. 
+ « « 4h. 06m. 28 3-58. 
- + t4h. opm. 583 3-5s. 
4h. 13m. 32s. 
- t4h. 17m. 12 3-5s. 
- tqh. 21m. 26 3-5s. 
tgh. 27m, 27 1-5s. 
- . tgh. 31m. o3s. 
- gh. 34m. 30 3-5s. 
- 4h. 38m. or 1-58. 
- tgh. 41m. 35 3-58. 
+ « t¢h. 45m. 074-58. 
° ah. 45m. O94 $8. 
4h. 52m, 31 1-58. 
4h, 56m. 11s. 
Sh. 05m. oss. 
- « T5h. 04m. 17 2-5s. 
+ « . T5h. o8m. 25 3-58. 
tsh. 12in. 33s. 
Sh. 16m. 43 1-58. 
« t5h. 20m. 45 2-5s. 
. tsh. 24m. 41s. 
- T5h. 28m. 23 1-5s. 
. « t5h. 32m. o1 3-5s. 
- T5h. 35m. 50 1-5s. 
. t5h. 39m. §5 2-5s. 
2h, 3om. 37s. ,90. « . . t5h. 43m. 57s. 
2h. 34m. 49 3-58. gr. . . « f5h. 47m. 58 2-58. 
2h. 30m. 54 3-5s. gz... . t5h. 52m. 24 3-5s. 
t2h. 42m. 43S. 93+. +. Sh. §7m. 555. 
2h. 46m. 25 3°5s. 


A. B. IRVIN and Geo. P. Davis, of Rushville, and 
J. Zimmerman, of Indianapolis, have been appointed 
a touring board in this State to survey routes, and con- 
duct the general touring in that section. 

REGARDING the Cripps Case, H. E. Ducker, 
Springfield, representative of the L.A.W. Racing 
Board, reported substantially that Cripps was only 
training on the track and did not set the pace for 
Wood in his record-breaking attempt. Cripps’ actions 
in the matter were censured as “gross carelessness.” 


THE Lynn Cycle Club tendered Wm. A. Rowe, on 
his return from Springfield, November 12, a most 
enthusiastic reception and banquet, at which the city 
dignitaries and the leading lights of cycling were 
guests. 

FourRTEEN gentlemen and five ladies participated 
in an all-day run around Boston, on November 
The route covered thirty miles, but the ladies were 
scarcely fatigued by the run. 
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THE Somerville Bicycle Club gave the first of its 
winter series of assemblies at Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Somerville, on November 11. About one hundred 
couples were present, including members of the 
Massachusetts, Charlestown, and Newton Clubs. 

THE Racing Board has reinstated, as an amateur, 
Mr. Lewis T. Frye, of Marlboro’. 

THE Cambridge Bicycle Club held its third an- 
nual reception at Armory Hall, November 13. A 
large number attended. 

THE Missouri Bicycle Club has contracted for a 
$10,000 club-house, to be located on Cardina 
avenue, St. Louis. 

WILLIs FARRINGTON, of the Boston Club, rode from 
Providence to Lowell on a tricycle in 9 hours. Dis- 
tance about 64 miles. 

Wn. M. WoopsibE and Grant Bell, of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., contested a 5-mile race, for a purse of 
$500, on November 10. Bell won by 40 feet. This 
act makes Bell a professional. The second contest 
for the same distance and stake was won by Bell, by 
half a lap, on November 17. 

THE Ixion Bicycle Club, of New York, held its 
fourth annual road race on November 3, over a course 
from Yonkers to their club-house. Distance about 15 
miles. Roads part good and part heavy; wind in the 
face of the racers, and quite brisk. (1) E. S. Robin- 
son, th. 11m. Is.; (2) P. M. Harris, rh. 12m. 11s.; 
(3) J. H. Tripler, rh. 20m. 

THE Kings County Wheelmen, Hudson County, 
Brooklyn, and Harlem Clubs held a team race at 
New York on November 3. Four men from each 
club were entered, and the first man in was to receive 
sixteen points; the second fifteen, etc. The Harlems 
scored 41 points, and won the prize—an elegant 
cup; Brooklyns second, 36 points. 


AT the regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
Bicycle Club, held November 4, the report of the 
treasurer showed the finances of the club to be in a 
flourishing condition. Dr. W. G. Kendall reported 
the success of Corey Hill contest. Six new names 
were added to the roll. Messrs. Dean, Whitney, and 
Morris were appointed a committee to investigate the 
management of the late 100-mile road race, and re- 
port at the next meeting. A second committee was 
appointed to consult on the plan of surveying some 
permanent course to be used in future road races. 
Captain Harrison resigned his office, and First Lieu- 
tenant W. H. Edmans was elected to fill the vacancy; 
Second Lieutenant N. D. Hyams was elected first 
lieutenant, and E. G. Whitney, third. 


AT the last meeting of the Springfield Bicycle 
Club, on the first of the month, the treasurer reported 
the profits of the tournament to be $3,000. The 
club adupted the League uniform, and admitted as 
members Irving Quimby and A. L. Atkins of Boston. 


A. A. McCurry, of Lynn, broke the 100-mile road 
record on the 9th, making the distance in 7h. 51m. 
30s., beating record by 36'/om. Munger, of Detroit, 
and Drummond, of Cambridge, acted as pacemak- 
ers; wind very strong all day; roads fair; course, a 
25-mile circuit in Newton and vicinity. First round 
(25 miles), th. 34m.; second round (50 miles), 3h. 
36'/om.; fourth round (100 miles), 7h. 511/2m. 

L. D. MunceEr, of Detroit, Mich. , made his second 
attempt to break the 24-hour road record on the 7th, 
over a 50-mile course in the vicinity of Boston. 
Starting at 1:30, he attempted first to break the fifty- 
mile record, but failed to make better than 3:31 — 
1:20°/5 behind the record. Munger then rode until 
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2A.M., when he had covered 130 miles, but was: 
prevented from continuing by rain. 

ON November 15 Munger made his third attempt 
to break the 24-hour record. After running 101g 
miles he came into violent collision with a team, 
resulting in such serious injury to his already lame 
ankle that he was only able to proceed with diffi- 
culty, and was finally stopped by the pain, after com- 
pleting 17 miles. 


W. H. Huntiy, of Newton, on Saturday, No- 
vember 21, made the 24-hour record, and held the 
same for three hours, when it was taken from him by 
Munger. Course: through Waltham, Newton, and 
vicinity; weather fair for first twelve hours, slight 
mist and rain for last twelve; cold air; started, 2 P.M. 
Rounds. Riding Time. Miles. 
BUM 6 sw ew ss 4 53 11-16 
Second... + 0.3 42 25-32 
Third 42 21-32 

50 7-16 
36 9-16 


Resting. 


This record was broken by Munger three hours 
later. 


MUNGER’s final and successful attempt was made 
November 21, when he accomplished 259'3/1¢ miles, 
breaking the American record by 4 miles. Starting 
at 5 o’clock he had fine moonlight all night, with 
clear, cold weather. Next day was a little misty in 
the afternoon, but not enough to delay the record- 
breaker. The course was a very complicated one in 
the Newtons and vicinity. 

Started at 5 o’clock P.M. : — 
Ri. ding Time. Rests. Miles. 

4-14 “19 538 
5-19 . 61g 
I 
52 5-37 
73 21-32 


Rounds. 


259 26-32" 


+ 22.29 
1.29 


THE Chicago Bicycle Club held its third annual 
hare-and-hound chase on Thanksgiving-day. 

THE Elizabeth (N.J.) Wheelmen held a ten-mile 
handicap road race on November 4. H. Caldwell 
(51/2 minutes handicap) won in 43m. 10s. 

THE City Club of Brockton gave a very successful 
dance at Satucket Hall, Brockton, November 4. 

AT a meeting of New Jersey cyclers, on November 
16, the N.J. Cycling and Athletic Association was 
formed, and $7,150 worth of stock subscribed for. 
The association will build a track at Newark in the 
spring. 

AT a meeting of the Chicago Club, on November 
3, it was voted to hold social gatherings the last 
Tuesday in each month. An attempt to divide the 
club into four divisions, with separate club-rooms,. 
but all under one management, was voted down. A 
large number of members was present. 

Tue Adrian (Michigan) Bicycle Club gave a party 
on the evening of Thanksgiving-day. There were 
about 150 guests, and the evening was spent in danc- 
ing. 

THE L.A.W. Racing Board has accepted the 
amateur bicycle, tricycle, and tandem records made 
at Springfield. 
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AT St. Louis, Mo., November 20, S. G. Whittaker, 
in a trial against time, lowered the American ama- 
teur tricycle records to the following figures : — 

SF. Williams’ 
previous record, 
made at Springfield, 
Nov. 6, 1835. 


M. S. M. S. 
3-11 3-5 
6.29 2-5 


Whittaker’s 


Time. 


20.51 2-5 
24.24 2-5 
27-53 1-5 
31.26 1-5 
. 34-50 4-5 
Joun S. Prince, at St. Louis, November 14, on the 
board track of the amphitheatre at the park, claims 
to have beaten Woodside’s 50-mile record made at 
Springfield, October 27, as follows : — 
PRINCE. WOODSIDE, 
h.m.s. h. m. Ss. 
+ 16.08 
-.32.13, 
-.28.37 


+ 1.04.44 
1.21.48 
1.38.52 


On the same afternoon T. W. Eck claims to have 
covered a quarter mile on a tricycle in 44 2-5s., 
equaling Howell’s record at Springfield. 

THE record-breaking mania has reached St. Louis, 
and bids fair to have as strong a run as it did at 
Springfield. Shortly after the tricycle record-break- 
ing S. G. Whittaker determined to try the American 
The attempt was 


bicycle records up to 50 miles. 
made on November 26, Thanksgiving-day, when the 
temperature was down to freezing-point, without 
pace-makers, and with other drawbacks incidental on 


running without adequate preparation. Cramps and 
the lack of a pace-maker told severely on Whittaker 
during the last hour, and the perseverance shown by 
the record-breaker adds greatly to the credit of the 
performance. Following is the score by miles, and 
the board of officers : — 
Miles. hm. s. 
oe 1.24.56 
1.28.30 
1.31.57 
1.35.26 
1.39°00 
1.42.29 
1.46.05 
1-49-45 


h.m.s. 
-.02.58 
-.06.02 
-.09.05 
~.12.0 
-.15.1 
13.1 
—.24.41 
—.24.41 
-.27.50 
—.31.03 
~.34-11 
~.37.21 
~.40.35 
-.43.42 
-.47-11 
-.§0.28 
-.53-49 
-.57-11 
1.00.36 
1.04.04 
1.07.22 
1.10.4. 
<s« tga 
+ « 1.17.57 *2,51.50 
1.21.19 2-5 *2.55.38 3-5 
Referee, C. S. Slaughter; judge, Geo. McGovern ; 
timers, J. E. Smith, Chas. Felton, T. W. Eck; scor- 


ers, R. Hale, A. H. Goff; starter, C. S. Slaughter. 


W. M. WoopsIDE not content to see his records 
made at Springfield swept away by Prince, on the 27th 
of November ran 50 miles at a skating-rink in Min- 
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neapolis to break Prince’s time made at St Louis 
November 14. Grant Bell acted as a guasé pace- 
maker, and the following as a board of officers: 
Referee and judge, S. F. Heath; timers, Jas. Alger, 
O. W. Smith, and E. A. Sargent; scorers, C. E. Shep- 
pard, C. B. Elliott, and E. J. Hale. Woodside’s time 
by miles is as follows : — 
him.s. 
~11§.34 2-5 
. 28.02 
+ +34-26 
+ 1.21.06 
+ 1.37.36 32 
1.40.36 


h.m.s. 


2.09.59 
2.13.27 
2.17.03 


THE following records were made at Springfield 
by W. M. Woodside, but reported too late to appear in 
our record of last month. On October 24 he made: 
1 mile, 2m. 46s.; 2 miles, 5m. 382/5s.; 3 miles, 8m. 
344/ss.; 4 miles, t11m. 29%/5s.; 5 miles, {$14m. 
23°/ss. 

On October 26 he again attacked the records with 
the following results: 1 mile, 2m. 453/ss.; 2 miles, 
5m. 39%/5s.; 3 miles, 8m. 362/5s.; 4 miles, 11m. 
34/58. ; 5 miles, 14m. 321/5s. ; 6 miles, ¢ 17m. 282/ss. ; 
7 miles, t20m. 253/5s.; 8 miles, $23m. 234/5s.; 9 
miles, 26m. 194/5s.; 10 miles, {29m. 122/ss. 

On October 27, as follows, without a pacemaker : — 
Mis. h.m.s. Miles. h.m.s. 

0.02.55 18 1.51.35 2-5 
05.47 3-5 19 1.55.28 3-5 
0.08.42 3-5 20 1.59-19 3-5 
0.11.37 2-5 2.03.15 1-5 
0.14.33 2.07.22 1-5 
0.17.29 1-5 2.11.46 2-5 
0.20.27 3-5 2.15.52 
0.23.24 4-5 2.20.00 4-5 
0.26.23 4-5 2.24.18 1-5 
0.29.21 2-5 2.29.22 3-5 
to.32.19 2.33.48 3-5 
one ee 2-5 2.38.24 3-5 
$0.38.19 3-5 2.43.23 3-5 
f0.41.21 1-5 2.48.02 
0.44.2 ¥ 2.52.25 4-' 
att 3 1.44.06 aoe. : a 
f0.50.31 1.47-43 

1 hour: 20 miles, 285 yards. 

SIXTEEN members of the Capital Club, Washing- 
ton, D.C., participated in the annual Thanksgiving- 
day run to Marlboro’, Md:, 19 miles, where an excel- 
lent dinner was disposed of. On the return the 
majority of the party, knowing that the strong west 
wind which favored them in the morning would now 
be against them, preferred to take the train. Seven 
men started for the return-race, though the strong 
wind and heavy road made even an approach to the 
record an impossibility. Crist, who was to have 
started, had received a severe fall two days before, 
breaking his collar-bone; and L. J. Barber, the record- 
holder, was suffering from a sprained wrist, and 
returned by train. Phil. S. Brown finished first in 
th. 5714m., with Edson B. Olds second, and L. W. 
Seely third. All the men suffered greatly from 
cramps, caused by the terribly hard-pulling through 
sand and up successive hills. - 

The custom of making this annual run to Marl- 
boro’ was established on Thanksgiving-day, 1880, ten 
members of the club participating. On that occasion 
a severe snow-storm commenced, with a heavy north- 
west gale, making the return so difficult that many of 
the present veteran riders, after five years of varied 
experience, look back to this run as the hardest in 
their recollection. ‘The Marlboro’ pike has been 


h.m.s. 
0.53-33 4-5 
0.50.33 4-5 
0.59.29 4-5 
1.02.38 
1.05.52 
t1.08.59 2-5 
J1.12.13 1-5 
+15-33 2-5 
-18.56 2-5 
-22.21 
+25-49 4-5 
+29.22 1-5 
11.32.56 1-5 
1.36.45 
$1.40.28 1-5 
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selected for the run, as it is the longest stretch of 
fairly good road leading from Washington, — and a 
road over which it is considered somewhat of an 
exploit to ride without a dismount. Its prevailing 
characteristics are hills and sand. 

In 1883 the annual road race from Marlboro’ to 
Washington was instituted, which was won by Wal- 
lace F. Crossman in th. 45m. In 1884 Messrs. Rex 
Smith and Wm. Robertson lowered this record to th. 
39m., which was afterward tied by L. J. Barber. 

BALTIMORE junior wheelmen have elected the 
following officers: president, W. Hills; secretary- 
treasurer, W. C. Crawford; captain, J. Hanway. 

A NEW club has been organized in Brattleboro 
with the following officers: H. L. Emerson, presi- 
dent; J. W. Dronin, secretary-treasurer; F. T. Reid, 
captain. 

FOREIGN. 

THE Racing Board of the N.C.U. have refused to 
accept the tricycle record made by Adams in the 
Rotary road ride. 


THE Cyclist accepts all records made at Spring- 
field, since the tournament, on the ground that full 
lists of the officers were supplied in each case. 

THE secretary of the Keen fund reports that but 
$200 is needed to buy Keen the house contemplated 
by the committee. 

D. J. CANARY has astonished the English cycling 
world by his trick-riding. 

THE Dutch Cyclist Union has adopted the rule that 
a professional is one who (a) has competed in public 
for money, (4) or with any one known to have com- 
peted for money, (¢) or with a professional, (@) or 
has ever made cycling a mode of sustenance. Under 
these rules agents are not allowed to teach, only in 
selling their own private machines, and makers’ ama- 
teurs visiting Holland would find themselves classed 
as professionals. 

AT a late election in England tandem and sociable 
tricycles were used to carry transparencies and to 
transport voters to and from the polls. 


CANOEING. 

KNICKERBOCKER CANOE CLUB, October 31. — 
Regular three-mile course; wind strong and puffy, 
northerly; tide ebb; two contestants. /nertia, E. 
W. Brown, was the winner; Ve¢tie, Edwin Fowler, 
second. 

AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. — Annual meet- 
ing, November 7, at Oswego, N.Y. Sixteen new mem- 
bers were elected and seven resignations were acted 
upon. A series of resolutions were passed upon the 
decease of Mrs. E. J. Toker. Mrs. Edwards, Rushton, 
Sussemilch, and Misses Hall were elected honorary 
members. It was decided for the Association to 
offer a cup for international competition; that the 
trophy be purchased from voluntary contribution, not 
exceeding one dollar; and Messrs. Wm. Whitlock, W. 
B. Wackerhager, and Rear-Commodore Parmele were 
elected a committee to make all arrangements therefor. 

The Association adopted for its motto “ Zntente 
Cordiale.” 

Grindstone Island was accepted as the site for the 
camp of 1886, and the date August 13 to 27. 

In the afternoon a trip was taken on a steam yacht, 
on Lake Ontario. On the return a repast was en- 
joyed at one of the large malt-houses, cleared for the 
occasion. 

At the evening session the Regatta Committee 
made a report recommending an extension of limit of 
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depth of keel, which did not receive much favor. 
Commodore Rathfer and Vice-Commodore Wilkins 
were appointed a committee to confer with Western 
canoemen in regard to joining under the new constitu- 
tion, which provides for separate divisions, each club 
presided over by its respective vice-commodore, hav- 
ing one representative on general executive committee 
for every thirty members. The meeting adjourned 
late in the evening. 

CLuB ELECTIONS. — Miami Canoe Club, organized 
at Cincinnati, October 29: Commodore, Hon. S. N. 
Maxwell; vice-commodore, Dr. A. E. Heighway, Jr.; 
secretary and treasurer, Dr. H. S. Groesbeck. 
Chicago Canoe Club: Commodore, F. S. Waters; 
vice-commodore, Edward Sherman; secretary and 
treasurer, Harry Cooke. 


CRICKET. 

THE Manhattan and Newark Clubs have withdrawn 
from the American Cricketers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia. 

AT a meeting of the Boston Cricket Club, held 
November 17, it was voted to assess the members 
25 cents each per month until the commencement of 
the next cricket season, and a committee was appointed 
to learn the cost of grounds and report in April; the 
old board of officers elected to act through the win- 
ter. Dr. J. E. Middleton, the secretary, was presented 
with a gold ring by the members. 

THE George W. Childs cups, offered to the Phila- 
delphia cricketer making the best batting record and 
the best bowling record of the season, were won 
respectively by R. S. Newhall, with an average of 
34-60, and H. MacNutt, with an average of 5.71. 

THE Young America Cricket Club played last sea- 
son nine matches, winning all of them. 

CLuB ELECTIONS.— Manhattan Cricket Club,Novem- 
ber 9: President, J. White; first vice, E. C. Squance, 
second vice, D. Munro; secretary, L. Love; treas- 
urer, H. Martin. —— Philadelphia Cricket Club, No- 
vember 2: President, Charles B. Dunn; vice-president, 
A. H. Outerbridge; secretary, Gustavus Remak, Jr. ; 
treasurer, John B. Watson; 307 members, of which 
231 are active. Newark Cricket Club November 
18 re-elected its old board of officers. -——- Young 
America Cricket Club: president, Edward M. Davis, 
Jr.; vice-president, Rodman Wister; secretary, A. J. 
D. Dixon; treasurer, E. W. Clark, Jr.; 629 members, 
of which 410 are active. 


FISH AND FISHING. 


SINCE the recent casting tournament Englishmen 
are extolling the excellency of American reels. 


AT a meeting of the trustees of the Oqvussoc Club, 
the president, Mr. Weston Lewis of Boston, ten- 
dered his resignation, and Mr. Jo-cph E. Davis, of 
Worcester, Mass., was elected iu his stead. 

AN immense swurd-“sn weighing about 450 pounds 
was caught at Nantucket last season. 

Four black bass, aggregating 213/, pounds, were 
taken from Greenwood Lake Nov. 23. The two 
largest weighed over 12 pounds. 

AT a recent meeting of the Anglers’ Association of 
the St. Lawrence, it was decided to build a club-house 
among the islands, and to appoint a committee to 
secure a site. 

A FISHERMAN recently caught a codfish which, on 
being dressed, was found to contain the body of a 
large gray coot. 
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Mr. D. H. BLANCHARD, of Chicago, caught forty- 
four salmon in ten days last season, in the St. 
Marguerite river, Canada; the smallest weighing 9 
pounds and the largest 28 pounds. 

SALMON were more plenty in the Penobscot river 
last season than for the past fifty years, and sports- 
men need have no fear of their again becoming 
scarce, so long as the present restocking system ex- 
ists. 

THE largest black bass ever caught in the Juniata 
river was taken Oct. 20, near Hopewell Dam. It 
weighed 6 pounds 1 ounce, and measured 23 inches 
in length. 

Mr. S. A. DuGLass and J. St. Ober, guides in 
the Dead-river region, expect to open a road this 
winter from King and Bartlett’s ponds, to Big 
Spenser Lake. 


A NEW route affording easy approach to Katahdin 
lake, near Mt. Katahdin, has been opened. ‘The lake 
contains quantities of large trout, and an excellent 
camp has been built for the accommodation of 
sportsmen. 

THE Anglers’ Association of the St. Lawrence river 
has requested the secretaries of all fish and game 
societies throughout the State of New York to fur- 
nish its secretary with a complete list of their officers 
and members, and the addresses of the same. Matters 
of importance to sportsmen, and others interested in 
game and fish protection, will be agitated before the 
legislature, at its meeting, in Albany, this winter; 
and the Association proposes to keep all those in- 
terested so well informed that by united action neces- 
sary reforms may be brought about. 


THE strange fish recently discovered at the mouth 
of Portsmouth harbor proves to be the king-fish, 
which is rarely found so far north. 


THE golden trout of California are described as 
from ten to twelve inches long, and of more slender 
build than the common brook-trout. Down each 
side are two bright golden bands, separated from 
each other by a narrow, dark line. 


THE run of codfish at the Lofoten Islands, Nor- 
way, is said to be a marvelous sight. Millions of 
the fish assemble, and form a shoal nearly two hun- 
dred feet high. The season lasts about two months, 
and on a propitious day 7,000 boats bring in 
2,000,000 codfish. 

THE failure of the Labrador fisheries has carried 
terrible suffering to hundreds of fishermen and their 
families. The cod and mackerel have entirely disap- 
peared, and the oil factories have been obliged to 
close, from the scarcity of porpoises. 


QUITE a number of vessels are fitting out for the 
scallop fishery, which has commenced on this coast, 
and large quantities of these fish are being shipped to 
New York. 

DuRING the past season 300,000 salmon have been 
placed in the head-waters of the Penobscot, 200,000 
in the Kennebec, 200,000 in the Saco, and 400,000 
in Denny’s river. 100,000 landlocked salmon fry 
have been put into Moosehead, and 50,000 into the 
Rangeley Lakes. 


Two men were arrested at Laconia, N.H., Novem- 
ber 4, and fined $23.68 and costs for spearing trout 
in Lake Winnisquam. 

OnE of the ponds in Addison Mohry, Mountain- 
ville, Pa., was stocked with twenty-six German carp 
in the spring of 1883. Since then they have multi- 
plied into thousands. A recent catch weighed nearly 
nine pounds, and measured over two feet in length. 
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Ir is estimated that over 603,000 pounds of salmon 
have been exported from the State of Oregon during 
the past season. 


A NEW private hatchery is to be established by the 
citizens of Boonville, on the famous Fulton chain of 
lakes in the ‘* North Woods.” Its site will probably 
be near the Cold Spring Camp, on Fourth Lake. 


UP to the closing days of the Inventions Exhibition, 
London, the aquarium there has been constantly 
replenished with marine and fresh-water fishes. 
Among the latest arrivals are some beautiful speci- 
mens of Japanese and Chinese fish, which were pre- 
sented by the General Import Company of Guston- 
road. They include variegated goldfish, nigger 
goldfish, and fantails, all remarkable for the intense 
richness of their colors, which alternate between 
silver, blue, pink, and purple. The tail of this last 
fish resembles a fan which spreads out in several sec- 
tions, while the fish has the power of resting in the 
water either horizontally or vertically. 


THE United States Fish Commissioners have 
ordered a schooner-yacht of G. L. Daboll, of Noank, 
Conn. She is to be 80 feet long, 22 feet beam, and 
8 feet depth, and will be built under the supervision 
of Professor Baird. 


FOOT-BALL. 


THE Fall River Foot-ball Association has changed 
its name to Bristol County Foot-ball Association, 
thereby obtaining other clubs in the county to join. 


THE Intercollegiate Foot-ball League this sea- 
son consists of Yale, Princeton, and Wesleyan 
colleges, and the University of Pennsylvania; Har- 
vard not being represented, owing to the recent de- 
cision of its faculty. At the annual meeting of the 
Association, held in New York, October 10, the rules 
were amended, as follows : — 


Rule4. Insert ‘* Atthe place where it is held on down,” 
in place of *‘ Where it shall be carried across,” and add to 
rule: “If it be carried into touch in goal it should be a touch 
down, and the try at goal shall be from a point out from 
the intersection of the goal line and the touch line.” 

Rule 16. Eliminated, 

Rule 18. To read: * Forintentional delay of game, or off- 
side play by | player, his side shall lose five yards.” 
‘*For intentional violation of Rule 27 a player shall be 
disqualified,” etc. 

Rule 21.— Last part of rule to read: “ Either side refus- 
ing to play after ordered to by the referee, shall forfeit the 
game.” . 

Sections I.and IV. Eliminated. 

The players of the different clubs are as follows : — 


Wesleyan. — Rushers: Hawkins, Gordon, Blaine, Wells, 
Pike, Furst, and Cassidy; Q.B., Smith; H.B., Hamlin 
and Manchester; F.B., Beatty. 

Pennsylvania.— Rushers : Houston, Beck, Tunis, Thomp- 
son, Griscom, Alexander, and Remak; Q.B., Frazier; 
H.B., Thayer and Graham; F.B., Noble. 

Ya/e. — Rushers: Wallace, Carter, Lux, Peters, Wood- 
ruff, Hamlin and Corwin; Q.B., Beecher; H.B., Watkin- 
son and Bull; F.B., Burke. 

Princeton. — Rushers: H. Hodge, Irwin, Cowan, Adams, 
De Camp, Cook, and Harris; Q.B., R. Hodge; H.B., 
Toler and Lamar; F.B., Savage. : 

Government. — Princeton, C.M. De Camp, H. S. Savage; 
Yale, F. G. Peters, Robert M. Corwin; Wesieyan, Her- 
bert Welch, C. L. Blaine ; Pennsylvania, George H. 
Frazier. 


THE Northern Intercollegiate Foot-ball League 
was organized October 16, and includes the In- 
stitute of Technology, Tufts, Dartmouth, Amherst, 


and Williams colleges. At its meeting, held October 
16, at Springfield, Mass., Camp’s Intercollegiate 
Rules were adopted, with following amendments : — 
Rule 4. Add “ A touch in goal shall be a touch down.” 
Rule 16, Eliminated. 
Rulei8. Change to read: ‘‘ For each intentional delay 
of game, or offside play, by any player, his side shall lose 
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five yards.” Omit: “* No delay arising from any cause what- 
ever shall delay the game more than five minutes.” 

Rule 21. Omit “ within five minutes.” 

The players of the different clubs are as follows : — 

Technolog y.— Rushers: Cooley, Peters, Ladd, Hadley, 
Fletcher, Voice, and Twombly ; Q.B., Herrick; H.B., 
Holden and Sturgis; F.B., Shortall. 

Williams. — Rushers: Bidwell, Bensie, Young, Field, 
Blackinton, Carse, and Wentworth; Q.B., Perry; H.B., 
Taft and Wells; F.B., Persons. 

Tufts. — Rushers: Raymond, Cook, Edgerly, Rice, Burn- 
ham, Snow, and Cook; Q.B., Ames; H.B., Galletly and 
Prouty; B., Bailey. 

Amherst. —Rushers: Smith, Eastman, Chapin, Hough- 
ton, Adams, Porter, and Alvord; Q.B., Phillips; H.B., 
Harris and Nourse; B., Storrs. 

Government.— President, P. R. Fletcher, veteoinss 
vice-president, W. F. Whiting, Amherst; secretary, S. H. 
Tyng, Jr., Williams; treasurer, N. A. White, Tufts. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE MATCHES. 

Wesleyan and Pennsylvania, November 7, at New 
York; former won, 25 to 18. 

Princeton and Wesleyan, November 14, at Prince- 
ton, N.J.; former won, 76 to o. 

Yale and Pennsylvania, November 14, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; former won, 53 to 5. 

Princeton and Yale, November 21, at New Haven, 
Conn.; former won, 6 to 5 

Yale and Wesleyan, November 26, at New York; 
former won, 61 to o. 

Princeton and Pennsylvania, November 26, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; former won, 57 to o. 


SUMMARY OF POINTS MADE. 
Games Won. 
P. ¥. Ww. 
Princeton 6 76 
— 61 
Wesleyan — a 
Pennsylvania —_ 


Penn. Won. 


| nun 
mowed 


Lost. 


Wesleyan C 0 
Pennsylvania 5 


Points lost 11 


Aloraianl | | 


Score in games won. . 114 
Pee oe a 0 5 


Points won .... 119 


Nw 


Princeton College takes the championship of the 
Intercollegiate Foot-ball League for the season of 
1885, with three games won, none lost, 139 points 
won, and 5 points lost; the Yale College team 
winning two games, losing one game, with 119 
points won, and 11 points lost. 

NORTHERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE MATCHES. 

Williams and Tufts, October 17, at Williamstown, 
Mass.; former won, 49 to o. 

Williams and Technology, October 24, at Williams- 
town, Mass. ; former won, 19 points to 6. 

Tufts and Amherst, October 24, at 
Mass.; former, 22 points to 10. Profested. 

Technology and Tufts, October 28, at Boston, 
Mass.; former won, 16 points to 4. 

Williams and Amherst, October 31, at Williams- 
town. Mass.; former won, 57 too. 

Williams and Tufts, November 6, at Boston, Mass. ; 
former won, 28 to o. 

Technology and Williams, November 7, at Boston, 
Mass.; former won, 14 to 0. 

Technology and Tufts, November 11, at Boston, 
Mass.; former won, 110 points to oO. 

Tufts and Amherst, November 13, at 
Mass.; former won, 8 to 5. 

Technology and Amherst, November 14, at Boston, 
Mass.; former won, 32 to 0. 


Amherst, 


Boston, 
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Williams and Amherst, November 18, at Amherst, 
Mass ; former won, 18 to 15. 

Technology and Amherst, November 21, at Am- 
herst, Mass.; former won, 80 to o. 

Williams and Technology, November 25, at Spring- 
field, Mass., this being a play off of the tie, each 
club having won five and lost one; former won, 
18 to I0. 


SUMMARY OF GAMES PLAYED. 
Games Won. 
a. 
illi 49 
Williams - 28 
16 
10 


5 
5 


Technology... . 


Amherst mn 


~~ 


| oS SS aS > 


Games Lost. 
Williams = _ 
Technology. .. . 6 = - 


10 
5 


218 





Points lost . . . 217 
Score, games won . 
=“ tet. 


189 252 ° 
fe) 16 4 30 





Points won . . 189 

Williams College Foot-ball Team takes the cham- 
pionship of the Northern Intercollegiate League for 
the season of 1885, with six games won, one game 
lost, 189 points won, 45 points lost; the Institute of 
Technology team winning five games, losing two 
games, with 268 points won, 41 points lost. 


268 34 30 


THE following matches have been reported during 
the month: — 


Royal Military and Kingston, October 
Kingston, Canada; former won, I to o. 

Almonts and Carleton Place, October 10, at Carle- 
ton Place, Canada; former won 34 to o. 

Berlin High School and Galt College, October 10, 
at Galt, Canada, for Hough Collegiate Challenge 
Cup; former won, 4 goals to I goal. 

Yale and Stevens, October 10, at Hoboken, N.J. ; 
former won, 55 to 0. 

Montreal and Britannia, October 10, at Montréal, 
Canada; former won, 2 goals to 1 touch-down. 

O.N.T. and Thistles, October 10, at Newark, 
N.J.; former won, 3 to I. 

Almas and Trenton, (Newark), October 10, at 
Trenton, N.J.; former won, 2 to o. 

Princeton and Stevens Institute, October 14, at 
Hoboken, N.J.; former won, 94 to o. 

Yale and Wesleyan, October 14, at Hartford, Conn. ; 
exhibition game, former won, 18 to o. 

Pennsylvania and Swarthmore, October 14, at 
Philadelphia, Pa.; former won, 68 to 6. 

Foot-Ball Tournament, October 17, at Toronto, 
Canada. Victoria (second) and Brampton Iligh 
School, 1 goal too; Berlin Rangers and Victoria (first) 
I goal to o. 

Haverford and Lehigh, October 17, at Bethlehem, 
Pa.; former won, 24 to 8, 

London and Hamilton, October 17, at London, 
Canada; former won, 15 to II. 

Pennsylvania and Alumni, October 17, at Philadel- 
phia; former won, 42 to o. 

Tioga and Pennsylvania, October 17; former won, 
26 to 6. 


10, at 
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St. Marks and Hopkins Schools, October 17, at 
Southboro’, Mass.; former won, 40 to o. 

Princeton and Stevens, October 17, at Princeton, 
N.J.; former won, 76 to o. 

Phillips (Andover) and Newton, October 17, at 
Andover; 12 to 2. 

Phillips (Exeter) and Technology, October 17, at 
Exeter, N.H.; former won, 26 to Io. 

Victoria and Toronto University, October 20, at 
Toronto, Canada; former won, I to o. 

Williston Seminary and Amherst Freshmen, Octo- 
ber 22; former won, 39 points to o. 

O.N.T. (Newark) and Riverside (New York), 
October 22, at Central Park, N.Y.; former won, 4 
goals to o. 

Brooklyn Hill and Cutler’s Institute, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., October 22; tie of 6 points. 

O.N.T. and Brooklyn Hill, October 24, at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; tie at 6. 

St. Marks and Harvard Freshmen, October 24, at 
Southboro’, Mass.; former won, 12 to 9. 

Wesleyan and Amherst (Agricultural), October 24, 
at Middletown, Conn.; former won, 90 to o. 

Burlington, Vt., Sophomores and Freshmen, Oc- 
tober 24, at Burlington, Vt.; former won, 27 to Io. 

Bristol County tournament, October 24, at Fall 
River; Dover and New Bedford, 2 to 1. 

Rutgers Grammar School and Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute, October 24, at New Brunswick, N.J.; 
former won, 47 too. 

Newton and Dummer Academy, October 24, at 
Newburyport, Mass.; former won, 8 to o. 

Britannia and McGill College, October 24, at 
Montreal, Canada; former won, 22 to o. 

Upper Canada and Toronto, October 24, at To- 
ronto, Canada; former won, II to 6. 

Wesleyan and Amherst (Agricultural), October 24, 
at Middleton, Mass. ; former won, 80 to o. 

Ottawa College and Royal Military (Kingston), 
October 24, at Kingston, Canada; former won, 14 
to 4. 

Princeton and Pennsylvania, October 24, at Phila- 
delphia, exhibition game; former won, 76 to 10. 

Hibernian and Christian Bros. College, October 
25, at St. Louis, Mo. ; former won, 3 to I. 

Boston Latin School, ’86, and Melrose, October 
26, at Melrose, Mass.; former won, I0 to 9. 

Stevens Institute class game, October 27, between 
‘Classes ’88 and ’89; tie at 4. 

Yale and Wesleyan exhibition game, October 28 
at New Haven, Conn.; former won, 71 to o. 

Pennsylvania and Lafayette, October 28, at Easton, 
Pa.; former won, 30 to 22. 

Victoria (Coburg) and Port Hope, October 28, at 
Port Hope, Canada; former won, 2 goals to 1 goal. 

Yale and Technology, October 31, at Boston, Mass. ; 
former won, 51 to o. 

Mass. Agricultural and Williston, October 31, at 
Amherst, Mass., former won, 42 to 12. 

Aylmer High School and St. Thomas, October 31, 
at Aylmer, Canada; former won, I to o. 

St. Marks and Roxbury Latin, October 31, at 
Southboro’, Mass.; former won, 42 to o. 

Princeton Freshmen and Rutgers College, October 
31, at New Brunswick, N.J.; former won, 22 to o. 

Parkdale and Normal School, October 31, at To- 
ronto, Canada; former won, 6 to o. 

Berkeley (New York) and St. Martins, October 
31, at West New Brighton, S.I.; former won, 18 to o. 

Phillips (Exeter) and Harvard Freshmen, October 
31, at Exeter, N.H.; former won, 14 to 2. 

Yale Freshmen and Hopkins, October 31, at New 
Haven, Conn.; former won, 60 to o. 
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Columbia graduates and Stevens, October 31, at 
Hoboken, N.J.; former won, 4 to o. 

Stevens and Everson (New York), October 31, at 
Hoboken, N.J.; former won, 32 to o. 

Crescent (Brooklyn) and Polytechnic with Brook- 
lyn, October 31, at Brooklyn; former won, 12 to o. 

Ottawa and Toronto Universities, October 31, at 
Ottawa, Canada; former won, 19 to 2, giving them 
the College championship of the Province. The 
Ottawa is a phenomenal team, inasmuch as only 
one member is over 21 years old, and they have met 
much older and heavier men with a record of con- 
tinual success. 

Pennsylvania and Princeton, exhibition game, Oct. 
31, at Princeton, N.J.; former won, 80 to Io. 

Mass. Agricultural and Williston, October 31; 
former won, 42 to 12. 

Phillips Academy and Tufts, October 31, at An- 
dover, N.H.; former won, 18 to o. 

Knox and Toronto, October 31, at Toronto, Canada ; 
former won, 2 to o. 

Toronto and Victoria, October 31, at Toronto, 
Canada; former won, 2 to I. 

Lafayette and Lehigh, October 31, at Bethlehem, 
Pa. Referee gave game to former. 

Wesleyan and Trinity, October 31, at Hartford, 
Conn.; former won, 60 to o. 

Stevens and Columbia, November 3, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; former won, 162 too. 

Yale and Crescent, November 3, at New Haven, 
Conn.; former won, 48 to o. 

Princeton and picked College eleven (Princeton, 
Columbia, and Stevens), November 3, at New York; 
former won, 72 to o. 

Staten Island and Clifton, November 3, at Staten 
Island, N.J.; former won, 34 to o. 

Riverside (New York) and Acteons (Brooklyn), 
November 3, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; former won, 4 to o. 

Fogarty (Brooklyn) and Arcadians (Williamsburg), 
November 3, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; former won, 3 to o. 

Stevens and Brooklyn Hill, November 3, at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; former won, 22 to 16. 

Riverside and Anonymous, November 3, at Cen- 
tral Park, New York; former won, 6 to o. 

Pennsylvania and Lafayette, November 4, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; former won, 54 to 10. 

Williston and Williams Freshmen, November 4, at 
Easthampton, Mass.; former won, 61 to o. 

Technology and Newton, November 4, at Newton- 
ville, Mass.; former won, 18'to 4. 

Pennsylvania and Tioga, November 4, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; former won, 12 to o. 

Yale and picked Brooklyn, November 4, at New 
Haven, Conn.; former won, 48 to o. 

Royal Military and Queen’s College, November 4, 
at Kingston, Canada; former won, 5 to 2. 

Princeton Freshmen and Media (Pa.), November 
4, at Princeton, N.J.; former won, 58 to 4. 

Princeton (preparatory) and Lawrenceville, Novem- 
ber 4, at Princeton, N.J.; former won, 14 to o. 

Olympics (Sing Sing) and St. Austin’s (Staten 
Island), November 5, at Sing Sing, N.Y.; former 
won, 43 too. 

Hartford High School and Hopkins, November 7, 
at Hartford, Conn.; former won, 32 to o. 

Alma and Kearney Rangers, November 7, at New- 
ark, N.J.; former won, tie at I. 

Parkdale and Toronto, November 7, at Toronto, 
Canada; former won, 4 to o. 

Toronto and McGill, November 7, at Toronto 
Canada; former won, 17 to o. 

Trinity College and Trinity School, November 7, at 
Port Hope, Canada; former won, 47 to o. 
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Princeton and Johns Hopkins, November 7, at 
Princeton, N.J.; former won, 108 to o. 

Ottawa College and Ottawa Club, November 7, at 
Ottawa, Canada; former won, 21 to 3. This gives 
them the Provincial championship, they now having 
the College championship. 

Toronto and A&tna, November 7, at Toronto, 
Canada; former won, 2 to o. 

Stevens and Lehigh, November 7, at Hoboken, 
N.J.; former won, 20 to 4. 

Toronto and Upper Canada, November 10, at To- 
ronto, Canada; former won, 8 to 4. 

Princeton Freshmen and Lawrenceville, November 
11, at Princeton, N.J.; former won, 6 to 4. 

Swarthmore and Pennsylvania Freshmen, Novem- 
ber 11, at Swarthmore, Pa.; former won, 17 to 7. 

Yale and picked fifteen, November 11, at New 
Haven, Conn.; former won, 42 to 5. 

Harvard College class game, November 11, be- 
tween class of ’86 and ’89; former won, 42 to 4. 

Lafayette and Stevens, November 11, at Hoboken, 
N.J.; former won, 23 to 18. 

Toronto and Montreal, November 12, at Toronto, 
Canada. A tie; neither side a goal. 

Ontario and Quebec, November 12, at Toronto, 
Canada; former won, 3 to o. 

Ontario Agricultural and Toronto seconds, Novem- 
ber 12, at Guelph, Canada; former won, 30 to o. 

Harvard Freshmen and Rugby Academy, Novem- 
ber 12, at Philadelphia; former won, 20 to o. 

Union (Columbia College) and Stevens, November 
13, at Hoboken, N.J.; former won, 18 to 12. 

Henry Hobart Brown’s School and Episcopal 
Academy Juniors, November 13, at Marion, Pa.; 
former won, I0 to 2. 

Pennsylvania Freshmen and Swarthmore Fresh- 
men, November 13, at Swarthmore, Pa.; former 
won, 17 to 6. 

Crescent and Brooklyn Hill, November 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; former won, 10 to 4. 

Woodstock High and Ingersoll High, November, 
14, at Woodstock, Canada; former won, 2 goals to 1. 

Phillips (Exeter) and Phillips (Andover), Novem- 
ber 14, at Exeter, N.H.; former won, 29 to II. 

Clifton and Polytechnic, second, November 14, at 
Clifton, S.I.; former won, 20 to 4. 

Michigan and Windsor, November 14, at Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; former won, 3 to o. 

Swarthmore and Dickinson, November 14, at Carl- 
isle, Pa.; former won, 34 to 6. 

Alma and New York, November 14, at Newark, 
N.J.; tie at 1. 

Lehigh and Rutgers College, November 
Bethlehem, Pa.; former won, I0 to 5. 

Lehigh and Wyoming, November 14, at Bethlehem, 
Pa.; former won, 4 too. 

Cutler University and Newark Cricket Association, 
November 14, at Newark, N.J.; former won, 4 too. 

O.N.T. and Trenton, November 14, at East New- 
ark, N.J.; former won, 6 too. 

O.N.T. and Riverside (New York), November 14, 
at East Newark, N.J.; former won, 3 to 0. 

Polytechnic and Columbia, November 14, at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; former won, 18 to 4. 

Harvard class games, November 14, between classes 
of ’88 and ’89; former won, 38 to o. 

Canonicut (Fall River) and North End (New Bed- 
ford), November 14, at New Bedford, Mass.; draw, 
I goal each. 

Trinity and Guelph, November 14, at Toronto, 
Canada; former won, 4 to o. 

Newton and Technology, November 14, at New- 
ton, Mass.; former won, 28 to o. 
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Yale Freshmen and Hartford High School, Novem- 
ber 14, at New Haven, Conn.; former won, 90 too. 

Williams class games, November 14, at Williams- 
town, Mass., between classes ’88 and ’89; former 
won, 6 to o. 

Lehigh and Rutgers, November 14, at Bethlehem, 
Pa.; former won, 10 to 5. 

Pennsylvania Freshmen and Hill’s Academy (Potts- 
down), November 16; former won, 71 to 2. 

Harvard class “games, November 16, between class 
87 and ’88; first half, ’88, won by 8 to 0; second 
half, ’°87, won by 20 to 8. 

Brooklyn Hill and Cutler, November 17, at Brook- 
lyn; tie at ro. 

Cutler and Brooklyn Hill, November 17, at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; tie at 10. 

Haverford and Pennsylvania, November 17; former 
won, 18 to 10. 

Harvard class games, November 17, between classes 
°86 and ’87; former won, II to 6. 

Pennsylvania and Lehigh, November 18, at Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; former won, 35 to o. 

Boston College class games, November 20, be- 
tween classes ’87 and ’88; former won, 16 to 14. 

Olympics (St. John’s School) and Croton (Military 
Academy), November 20, at Sing Sing, N.Y.; former 
won, 42 too. 

Boston Latin School and Melrose, November 20, 
at Brookline, Mass.; former won, 12 to 2. 

Brown School and Rugby Academy, November 20, 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; former won, 8 to I. 

Dickinson and Harrisburg, November 20; former 
won, 34 too. 

Pennsylvania and Stevens, November 21, at Hobo- 
ken, N.J.; former won, 22 to 9. 

St. Mark’s and Worcester, November 21, at South- 
boro’, Mass.; former won, 58 to o. 

Tufts and Boston gentlemen, November 21, at Som- 
erville, Mass.; former won, I0 to 8. 

Columbia Freshmen and Newark Cricket Club, No- 
vember 21, at Newark, N.J.; draw. 

University and Toronto, November 21, at Toronto, 
Canada; former won, 34 to 0. 

West and East Hamilton, November 21, at Hamil- 
ton, Canada; former won, 28 to o. 

Johns Hopkins and Pennsylvania Military Acad- 
emy, November 21, at Chester, Pa.; former won, 
30 too. 

Hasbrouck Institute (Jersey City) and Rutgers 
Grammar School, at Brunswick, N.J., November 21; 
former won, 8 to 4. 

Montreal and Britannia, November 21, at Montreal, 
Canada; former won, I goal too. 

Beverly and Rowan, November 21, at Toronto, 
Canada; former won, 16 to 6. 

Harvard class games, November 24, between 
classes ’86 and ’88; former won, 5 to 4, taking the 
championship of the college. 

Olympic (Fall River) and North End (New Bed- 
ford), November 26, at New Bedford, Mass. ; the lat- 
ter club not making its appearance on account of 
unfavorable weather, the former club claimed the 
game. 

Canada Foot-ball Team and Newark, November 26, 
at Newark, N.J., American Association rules; former 
won easily, 5 to I. 

New Brighton and Clifton, November 26, at Staten 
Island (N.Y.) Cricket Club Grounds; former won, 
10 to o. 

Alma and New York, November 26, at Newark, 
N.J.; former won, 4 goals to 2. 

Paterson Thistles and New York Rovers, Novem- 
ber 26, at Paterson, N.J.; former won, 7 goals to 1. 
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GENERAL ATHLETICS. 


THE Memphis (Tenn.) Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion, organized in February, 1883, has shown wonder- 
ful progress, and now has nearly 300 active and 50 
honorary members. It has recently hired excellent 
rooms, consisting of reception, reading, dressing 
rooms, and a finely equipped gymnasium. 

Tut American Athletic Club has secured rooms at 
2009 Third avenue, New York. 

THE German Athletic societies of St. Louis, Mo., 
are to purchase General Hancock’s farm, near Caron- 
delet, for a sporting-ground. 


THE following matches have been reported for the 
month: — 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, October 27: Annual games at 
Toronto, Ont. 


_ Putting twenty-eight-pound Shot. —J. M. McLean, asft. 
in. 

Putting twenty-four-pound Shot.—J. M. McLean, 28ft. 
gin. 

Throwing sixteen-pound Hammer.—D. M. Roberston, 


Tisining twelve-pound Hammer.—D. M. Robertson, 
87ft. 2in. 

“Tossing the Caber. — A. Dame, qaft. 
Running Long Jump. — T. G. Marquis, 16ft. sin. 
Half-mile Run. — J. M. Shaw, 2m. tos. 
Running Hop Step and Jump. —T. G. Marquis, 36ft. 10in. 
Two hundred and twenty yards Run, open. — Armstrong. 
One mile Run. —J. M. Shaw, 4m. 46s. 
Pole Vaulting. — A. McFarland, Sft. gin. 
One hundred yards Run. —T. G. Marquis, 11s. 
Running High Jump. — H. McFarland, 4ft. gin. 
Quarter-mile Run, — H. P. Thomas, 55s. 
Standing High Jump. —T. G. Marquis, 4ft. 
Two miles Run, open, —J. M. Shaw, 11m. 8s. 
Hurdle Race. — T. G. Marquis. 
Tug of War. — Arts beat Medicine. 


TREMBLE AND MUNROE, October 31, at Toronto, 
Ont., one hundred yards race; former won by a 
couple of feet. 

Joun Evans AND FRANK BRAEHM, October 31, at 
Lakeview Park, Canton, O., one hundred yards race; 
former won in IIs. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN ATHLETIC CLUB, October 
31, first annual games on the Manhattan grounds, 
New York: 


One hundred yards Run, handicap, — A. H, Davis (1 yd.), 
12 2-58; J. O’Connell (1}gyd.), second. 

Quarter-mile Run, handicap. —C. Stradley (12 yds.), 1m. 

2-5s.; J. Bartholomew (3 yds.), second. 

Half-mile Run, handicap. —C. Stradley (30 yds.), 2m. 
53.2-58.; F. Tonn (35 yds.), second. 

Putting sixteen-pound Shot, handicap. —J. Bartholomew 
(4 ft.), 25ft. sin. ; é Stradley (6!¢ft.), second. 

Running Broad Jump, handicap.—J. Bartholomew (13 
fl.), 16{t. 1in.; C. Stradley (3ft.), second. 





One mile Walk, handicap.—G. A. Avery (2m. 45s.), 11m. 
378.; W. Goodwin, scratch, second. 

UNIVERS:TY OF MICHIGAN, October 31, annual 
games at Ann Arbor, Mich. : — 

Throwing Hammer. — F. Bonine, 83ft. 11in. 

Standing Broad Jump. — L. G, Carpenter, 11ft. 11in. 

One mile Walk. — D. C. Worcester, 8m. 234s. 

Half-mile Run. —J. N. Halley, 2m. 15s. 

Running High Jump. —F. Bonine, stt. 434 in. 

Standing H6p Step Jump. — W. Morrow, 2oft. gin. 

One hundred yards Run. — F. Bonine, 101js. 

Tug of War. —’S8S beat ’So. 

Heavy and light weight boxing, wrestling, and horizontal 
bar exercise closed the program. 


NEw York ATHLETIC CLuB, November 3, third 
annual competition for cross-country champion- 
ship, at Mott Haven, N.Y.; 41g miles; Pastime, 
Montreal, New York, West Side, Manhattan, 
Argyle Snow-shoe, and Scottish-American clubs were 
represented by one or more; ten contestants. The 
race was close between the winners: E. C. Carter, 
P.A.C., 29m. 3214s.; E. McMahon, W.S.A.C., 29m. 
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32%/5s.; P. D. Skillman, M.A.C., third, rooyds. be- 
hind second. 


STATEN ISLAND ATHLETIC CLUB, November 3, 
annual games: — 

One hundred and twenty yards Hurdle. — H. Waldo, Jr., 
17 1-58. 

Putting the Shot. — T. A. Morgan, 31ft. gin. 

Running Broad Jump. — G. Richards, 17ft. 11in. 

One hundred yards Run. — P. J. Murphy, 10%s. 

Pole Vaulting. — G. Richards, Sft. 

One mile Walk. — R. T. P. Fiske, 8m. $s. 

One mile Run. — H. W. Janssen, 5m. 128. 

Running High Jump.—G. Richards, sft. 

———, Run. — P. J. Murphy, 57s. 

Throwing fifty-six-pound Weight. — H. Waldo, Jr., 15ft. 
qin. 

BROOKLYN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, November 3, 
first annual field meeting : — 

One hundred and twenty yards Run, handicap.—A. C. 
Ashley, P.A.C. (914 yds.), 12 seconds; A. Peverelly, B.A.A., 
(914 yds.), second, 

Half mile Run, handicap. —T. O’Brien, S.A.A. (72 yds.), 
im. 58s.; G. S. Chaffin, B.A.A. (72 yds.), second. 

One mile Walk, handicap. —C. L. Nicoll, B.A.A. (25s.), 
7m. 17s.; W. H. Hastie, B.A.A., second. “ 
Tug of War, N.G, Championship. — Thirteenth Regi- 

ment won, 

Two hundred and twenty yards Hurdle, handicap. — 
F. H. Babcock, B.A.A. (15 yds.), 27 4-5s.; A. F. Copeland, 
OAC, (4 yds.), second. 

One mile Run, handicap. —Charles Smith, P.A.C. (100 
yds.), 4m. 40 4-5s.; T. O. Day, bo ga (100 yds.), second. 

Two hundred and twenty yards Run, members N.G. — 
C, E. Buske, Seventh regiment, 24 4-5s. 

Four hundred and forty yards Run. —W. H. Struse, 
54 1-58. 

JAMEs W. Rasy failed to win match November 3, 
at skating-rink, East Boston, Mass. He was to walk 
two miles while D. Herty and W. T. Gilmore ran and 
walked one mile each. Raby’s time, 13m. 26s.; lost 
by one lap, competitor making 13m. 

Joun Powers, of North-End Athletic Club, 
Boston, won one-mile walk for amateurs at skating- 
rink, East Boston, Mass., November 3; time, 
7m. 46s. 

JoHN RENO AND WILLIAM BRADLEY match, one 
hundred yards dash, November 3, at Agricultural 
Park, Worcester, Mass.; former won by two yards. 


ADAMS ACADEMY ATHLETIC CLUB, November 3, 
Quincy, Mass. : — 

One hundred yards Dash, — E. A. Perry, 114s. 

Half mile Run. —J. H. Burton, 2m. 39i{s. 

Lacrosse Throw. — A. L. Bumpus, 272 feet. 

Two hundred and twenty yards Dash. — W. H. Quinlan, 
Xs. 
me Race. — F. IH. Curtis, 173{s. 

Long Jump. — E. E. Miller, 15ft. 11in. 

Sees mile Run. —J. H. Burton, 1m. 51fs. 

Three legged Race. — Perry and Curtis, 143s. 

Tug of War between classes. — Third class, 6ft. 6in. 

JaMEs W. Rasy, the English pedestrian, won the 
walking match at Manchester, N.H., November 11. 
All contestants withdrew at 20 miles. Raby finished 
with 24 miles, in 3h. 41m. 10s. 

New YorK ATHLETIC CLUB Boxing-matches, No- 
vember 12: G, G. Keames and J. Kinny, both of 
Pastime Club; T. Henry and A. Powers, Exhibition; 
W. Haas and James Flannigan; John Reagan and 
John McMahon ; Joe and William Ellingsworth ; 
Joe Denning and Dennis Butler. Wrestling: John 
R. O’Brien and Joseph Quinn. 

BALTIMORE ATHLETIC CLUB, November 7, held 
its annual fall exhibition. A large company was 
present, and the numerous feats were well performed 
and applauded. 

RosperT Brown (Lynn), and John Hartley 
(Leominster), sprint race, November 16, at Beacon 
Park, Boston, Mass.; the former won by 18 in. 
in r1o!/ys, 
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THE PALMA CLUuB, of Jersey City, opened its new 
club-house, on Jersey avenue and Bright street, on 
the evening of November 18. It has all the acces- 
sories for the enjoyment of athletics and social life. 

HARVARD COLLEGE, November 19, H. H. Bemis, 
87, walked seven miles against time, in 57m., 52s., 
lowering the college record. 

AUBURN, N.Y., November 20. Five-miles running 
race. The race was given to Burns. Moffatt, the 
Canadian runner, fell in the third mile and retired. 

Ausurn, N.Y., November 21. Seventy-five hours 
go-as-you-please race, won by Charles A. Harriman, 
covering 304 miles; Burns, 291; Herty, 287; Hart, 
276; Guerrero, 255; Hanley, 250; Cole, 171; Town- 
send, 162. 

ONE-HUNDRED-YARDS foot race, November 21, at 
Worcester, Mass. (fair grounds). John Reno, of 
Spencer, defeated William McCarthy, of North 
Brookfield, by ten yards. 

BELLows FALLs, Vt., November 21. The twenty- 
six hours go-as-you-please match for the championship 
of the State was won by J. Fitzgerald, of North Wal- 
pole, 9914 miles; J. Cadigan, of Bellows Falls, 9714 
miles. 

THE Seventh Regiment N.G.S.N.Y. held _ its 
games November 22. A large company was pres- 
ent, and ‘the twenty-two_ events were well con- 
tested. 


HARVARD COLLEGE, November 22. Wendell 
Baker, ’86, ran a half-mile in 2m. '/5s., beating the 
college record 3/5 s. 

NINTH REGIMENT N.G.S.N.Y. Games, November 
25, at Amory, New York. Nine events constituted 
the program. The Hess medal for half-mile run 
was won by A. Fleischman. 

Nassau ATHLETIC CLUB inaugural games, Novem- 
ber 26, at Washington Park, Brooklyn, N.Y. No 
fast time was made on account of the poor condition 
of the track. The program consisted of nine events. 

New York CALEDONIAN CLuB, November 26, at 
West Side Athletic Club Grounds, New York; nine 
events. 

Nava ACADEMY CADETs’ athletic sports, Novem- 
ber 26. A great variety of athletic sports were tried, 
and the whole resulting in a great success. Com- 
manders Farquhar and Elmer, and Lieutenant Gallo- 
way, acted as judges. 

THANKSGIVING-DAY was celebrated by the follow- 
ing clubs in hare-and-hounds meets: New York Hare- 
and-Hounds, at New York; American Athletic Club 
Harriers, at Jamaica, L.I.; Olympic Athletic Club, 
at Englewood, N.J.; Polytechnic Institute, at Brook- 
lyn, and the Scottish American Athletic Club, at 
Jersey City. 

THE “ Association for the Advancement of Physi- 
cal Education” was organized at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
November 27. Officers elected: president, Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst College; vice-presi- 
dents, Professor Richards, of Yale; Dr. Sargent, of 
Harvard, and Miss Putnam, of Vassar; secretary, 
W. G. Anderson; treasurer, J. D. Andrews; council, 
William Blaikie, Professor McIntosh, of Lafayette, 
and the officers. It was voted that a normal class 
be at once established for the training of teachers of 
physical exercise. “The next meeting will be at same 
place one year hence. 

Cius_ ELECTIONS. — Ottawa Amateur Athletic 
Association: president, J. A. Mothersill; vice-presi- 
dent, W. C. Cousens; secretary, J. F. Cunningham; 
treasurer, J. J. MacCracken. Johns Hopkins 
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Athletic Association: president, J. Pleasants; vice- 
president, Canticld; secretary, Woods; treasurer, A. 
M. Lane. Yale Athletic Association: president, 
G. G. Haven, Jr., ’87; vice-president, F. S. Kellogg, 
°87; treasurer, J. Wallen, ’88. —— Baltimore Athletic 
Club : president, E. A. Griffith; vice-president, Oscar 
Wolff; secretary, A. Randolph; treasurer, J. C. 
Lucas. Schuylkill Navy’s Athletic Club : president, 
M. W. Phillips; 1st vice-president, Thos. H. Fenton; 
2d vice-president, Dr. B. Behrens; recording secre- 
tary, W. T. Wallace; corresponding secretary, A. R. 
Parsons; treasurer, W. H. McMillan. Shamrock 
Athletic Association, November 10: president, Dr. J. 
J. Guerin; Ist vice-president, M. J. Poland; 2d vice- 
president, T. F. Tribey; secretary, T. R. Curran; 
treasurer, M. Foran. —— Streaton, IIl., Athletic 


Club, recently organized: president, Harry Creger; 
vice-president, Norman Jackson; treasurer, Thos. 
Flanagin; secretary, Louie Nater. —— American 
Athletic Club officers: president, G. G. Bolden; vice- 
president, L. R. Watkins; secretary, G. R. Simpson; 
treasurer, L. H. Jones. 


LACROSSE. 


THE New England Amateur Lacrosse Association 
held a banquet at the Quincy House, Boston, Mass., 
November 2. Nearly every club was represented. 
The time was agreeably passed and mutual good 
feeling was shown among all. The association con- 
sists of: Seniors— Cambridge, Somerville, Wey- 
mouth, Independents, and South Boston. Juniors— 
Cambridge Reserves, Somerville Reserves, West Som- 
erville, Everett, Randolph, and Chelsea. The 
Cambridge Reserves won the championship for 
Juniors, and Independents the championship for 
Seniors. 


THE Cambridge Lacrosse Club held a musical and 
literary entertainment November 5, at Union Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. The proceeds are to be applied to 
procure grounds for next season. 

STATEN ISLAND and Ticonderoga Lacrosse Clubs, 
October 31. Former won three goals to one. 

THE Montreal Lacrosse Club during the season has 
played eighteen games, winning seventeen of them. 

CLuB ELrctions.—Independent Lacrosse Club 
officers for six months: president, John B. Duffy; 
vice-president, C. Le Brun; secretary, T. Harkins; 
treasurer, M. Bridges. Harvard Lacrosse Asso- 
ciation: president, G. G. Bradford, ’86; vice-presi- 
dent, J. O. Sumner, ’87; secretary, A. A. Gardner, 
87; treasurer and manager of team, L. M. Garrison, 
87. 

ROWING. 


THE Crescent Boat Club, of Boston, advanced its 
initiation fee January 1 from $5 to $10. 

GEORGE Ware and Michael Byrne, October 23, on 
Erie Canal, Buffalo, N.Y.; three miles; the former, of 
the Northwestern Scullers Association, won in 23m. 


_45s-; the latter, of the West End Club, fouled a canal- 


boat on return. 


HENRY HENCEMAN and Thomas Flynn, October 25, 
at San Francisco, Cal.; three miles; former won in 
22m. 24}/ys. 

PATERSON (N.J.) SILVER Cup Race, October 31, 
on the Passaic River, Paterson, N.J.; four entries; 
two races; course two miles; cup to be won three 
times before possession. First trial, John Kuyl, 16m. 
45s.; second trial, Daniel Sweeney, 16m. 25s.; final 
heat, John Kuyl, 15m. 30s. John Kuyl has held the 
cup two years. 














J. TEEMER and W. Ross, November 2, exhibition 
race at McKeesport, Pa.; short three miles; former 
won by a length and a half in 20m. 13/4s. 

Vai (St. John) and O’Day (Halifax), November 5, 
postponed from 3d; former won by five lengths, in 
22m. 54'/4s. Course alleged 200 yards over three 
miles. 

THE race between the Harrisburg and Sunbury 
four-oared crews was ordered to be re-rowed at Har- 
risburg, Pa., November 5, but the Sunbury crew re- 
fused, and Harrisburg won the medals by a walk over. 

Jere CasEy (South Boston) and John Cotter 
(Salem): skiff race, November 6, on Charles river, 
Boston, Mass. Casey rowed a go-pound boat to the 
other 140 pounds. Course was from channel buoy 
above Crescent Club house to stakesboat off Union 
Club house, and return; former won, by four lengths, 
in 31m. 32!/2s.; Cotter, 31m. 50s. 

JoHN COTTER (Salem) and Finn (Cambridge) : 
skiff race, November 7, on Charles river, Boston, 
Mass. Boats about 140 pounds each; 3-mile course; 
former won by two and a half lengths, in 30m. 12s. 


ConLeEY (Portland) and McKay (Boston), Novem- 
ber 5, at Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass., won 
by the former by not quite two lengths, in 20m. 20s. 
McKay took the lead, but, mistaking the turning- 
stake, was passed by Conley. 

BELLAIRE, Ohio, November 14. Single sculls, two 
miles with turn. J. Hughes won; J. Moore, second ; 
three others. Another match over the same 
course, J. Teemer won; J. Ritz, second. 

CLuB ELecrions. —- Union Boat Club: president, 
Henry Parkman; vice-president, G. W. Esterbrook; 
secretary, J. O. Shaw, Jr.; treasurer, E. D. Blake; 
captain, J. J. Eustis; lieutenant, A. C. Van Renssa- 
laer. Nassau Boat Club, of New York City ; presi- 
dent, W. S. Wilson; vice-president, Charles Badgley; 
secretary and treasurer, Frank Keck; captain, R. O. 
Morse; lieutenant, W. H. Adams. Cedar Rapids 
(La.) Boat Club: president, H. B. Souter; vice- 
president, J. E. Hannigan; secretary, W..K. Wisner; 
treasurer, J. B. Bever. Dolphin Boat Club, Mc- 
Gregor, La. : president, A. McGregor; vice-president, 
J. K. Russell; commodore, G. R. Turner; vice- 
commodore, F. Geske; secretary, W. Gilchrist ; treas- 
urer, W. McMichael. 


SHOOTING. 
RIFLE. 

THE name of the Hepburn Rifle Club, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been changed to the Phoenix Club. 

J. N. Frye, November 21, at Walnut Hill, Mass., 
completed his third score of 100 in the rest match. 

MANCHESTER, N. H, November 26. — Benjamin 
Cline made on the decimal target six 10s and one 9, 
69 out of a possible 70. This breaks the world’s 
record. 

HILLSIDE AND Boston Press RIFLE CLUBS, Oc- 
tober 24, at Waltham, Mass.; wind, light; latter club 
two men short, two average scores added; former 
won, 355 to 3522/7. 

CALIFORNIA RIFLE ASsOCIATION.— Fall meeting, 
October 25, at Shell Mound, San Francisco. Weather 
fine. 


Siebe Team Match. —Teams of six from any national 
guard or police department, never making over 70 per cent. 














for any trophy offered by Capt. Ludwig Siebe; seven rounds, 
at 200 yards, Springfield rifle. 
Artillery, 151. 
Platoon Match. — Volley shooting; 18 men each, one vol- 
ere wy ards. Police,6 centers, 6 threes, 6 twos = 54; Cos. 
an 


Police team, 152; Co. E, 2d 


» 10 centers, 1 three, 2 twos = 47. 
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Champion Medal Match.— Open to all members; 200 
yards, ten rounds, five cash prizes; won by T. E, Carson, 
Co. C, 1st Infantry, 47. 

Beginner’s Match. — Open to all never making over 70 per 
cent.; 200 yards, five shots, five prizes; C. Meyer and J. A. 
Hanly, 22; Kelly, Kehrlein, and H. Pendleton, 21. 

Dimond Team Match.— Springfield rifles, 200 and 500 
a seven rounds. Police, 178, 186= 364; National, 178, 
170 = 354- 

Dunphy Match.— Teams of six, 200 and 500 yards, seven 
pounds. Police, 185, 176= 361; National, 168, 175 = 343. 

California Powder Works Medal.—200 and 500 yards, 
seven shots each. F. Cummings, Co. C, 1st Infantry, 31, 

=65; four others. 

Director’s Medal.— 200 yards, seven shots; Sergt. C. 
Nash, 30; five others. 


EMPIRE AND BRIDGEPORT RIFLE CLuBs, October 
28, at Creedmoor range, Conn. ; 200 yards, off-hand, 


15 shots each, eight men; former won, 1,137 to 
1,101. 


Co. A (WORCESTER), AND Co. G (SPRINGFIELD), 
October 29, at Springfield, Mass. ; seven shots each, 
200 yards, off-hand, Creedmoor; former won, 169 to 
161. 


AMERICAN FIELD TELEGRAPHIC MATCHES. 

First Match, October 26 to 31.— Teams of ten, 200 yards, 
off-hand, possible 720, Massachusetts Target: Brattleboro’, 
Vt., 1,019; West Gardner, Mass., 1,016; Cincinnati, 655 
Springfield, Mass., Rod and Gun, 961; Wheeling, Va., 
Schuetzen verein, 958 ; Indianapolis, Ind., ‘* Hepburn,” 9583 
Springfield, O., 955; Lawrence, Mass., 949; Manchester, 
N.H., 946; Syracuse, N.Y., aN posing gal Jamestown, 
N.Y., 917; Topeka, Kan., Capital City, 830. 

Second Match, November 2 to 7. — Teams of six, 200 yards, 
off-hand, possible 720; Massachusetts Target: West Gard- 
ner, Mass., 625 ; Springfield Rod and Gun, 625; Brattleboro’, 
Vt., 623; Minneapolis, 616; Manchester, N.H., 616; Cin- 
cinnati, 613; Jamestown, N.Y., 612; Springfield, O., 608; 
Indianapolis, 608; Bridgeport, 607; Collinsville, Conn., 605; 
New York, 591; Syracuse, 579; Empire, 578; Lawrence, 
576; Chicopee Falls, 558; Wheeling, Va., Schuetzen verein, 
5573 Norwalk, 543; Topeka, Kan., 539; Peeksville, N.Y., 
521; Austin, IIl., 399. 

Third match, November g to 14. — Teams of ten, 200 yards, 
off hand, Massachusetts target: Springfield, Mass., Rod 
and Gun Club, 1,016; West Gardner, Mass., 1,011; Brattle- 
boro’, Vt., 1,002; Lawrence, Mass., 983; Hepburn, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 968; Cincinnati, 956; . Kaen d, Ohio, Rifle 
Club, 936; Chautauqua, Jamestown, N.Y.,923; Manchester, 
N.H., 922; Wheeling, Va., Schuetzen verein, 917; Onon- 
daga Rifle Club, 903. 

GARDNER (MAss.) AND LEOMINSTER (MAss.) 
RIFLE C.ups, at Gardner, Mass.; 10 men, 3 strings 
each; former won, 1,973 to 1,016. 


BRIDGEPORT (CONN.) AND NEW YorK RIFLE 
CLuBs: 6 men, 15 shots, 200 yards, off-hand, 916. 
November 5, former club on home range; Novem- 
ber 3, latter club at Creedmoor, 887. 


New YorRK STATE MILITARY CHAMPIONSHIP, No- 
vember 7, at Creedmoor, N.Y.; weather cloudy, 
wind unsteady, 200 and 500 yards: T. J. Dolan, 
12th Reg., 45, 49=94; J. F. Klein, 17th Sep. Co., 
46, 48=94; J. S. Shepherd, 23d Reg., 47, 46=093. 


HILLSIDE AND Boston PREss RIFLE CLuBs, No- 
vember 11, ,at Waltham, Mass.; day favorable, with 
variable, cross-winds; latter club one man short, one 
average score added; former won, 380 to 35734. 

M. A. Kinc was the winner of Trophy Cup, No- 
vember 12, of the Berdan Rifle Club of East Milton, 
Mass., score, 30, 32, 28=90. He has held it for 
three successive years. 

MALDEN AND MASSACHUSETTS RIFLE CLUBs, 
November 14, at Wellington, Mass.; champion 
team badge; teams of 5 men, 20 shots each; a tie 
at 59 shot off, former club winning, with score 18 
to 9. 

NEw York RIFLECLUuB, November 19. — President, 
Wm. Herbert; vice-president, F. C. Hamilton; sec- 
retary, M. Harrington; treasurer, N. O’Donnell. 
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GARDNER, Mass., and Leominster, Mass., Novem- 
ber 19, at Leominster, Mass., 200 yards, off-hand; 
teams of 10, decimal target. Former won, 2,063 to 
1,938. 


Watnvut Hill Long Range, November 19. — 
S. Wilder, N. Washburn, and C. E. Berry were 
awarded prizes in long-range shooting, — 1,242, 1,227, 
1,193 respective totals of six matches. State Military 
Match won by Private Charles Frost, Company M, 
Eighth Regiment, — 21, 23, 23, 23 = 90. 


BiIppEFORD (Me.) and Sherman Cadets (Law- 
rence) Telegraphic Match, November 21. — Result 
in dispute. 


SPRINGFIELD Rifle and Keene (N.H.) Light 
Guard, picked team, November 26, at Keene, N.H. 
The latter was given odds and was beaten. 


MARYLAND State Militia Championship, November 
26, at Baltimore, 200 yards, won by the Garrett 
Guards. Score 331 out of a possible 400. 


SHOT-GUN, 


CONNECTICUT INDIVIDUAL STATE CHAMPION- 
sHIP, October 28, at Bridgeport, Conn. — This was 
the fifth of the series of six shoots. Conditions: 
Each contestant must appear at least four times, and 
average of totals in all matches to decide prize. 


Twenty-five Clay Pigeons, 18 yards, one barrel, scores 
of 20, to go back 3 yards: T. J. Beers, of New Haven, 23; 
. A. Folsom, of Winsor, 22. Twenty-eight competitors. 
SWEEPSTAKES. 

Five double clay pigeons: C. B. Bristol, of New Haven, 
won. 

Five Single Pigeons: T. J. Beers, of New Haven, won. 

Seven Single Pigeons: T.J. Beers won; M. J. Downs, of 
Norwalk, second. 

Five Single Pigeons: G. T. Ferris, of Westport, won; 
G. Minor, second, 


NEw ENGLAND TRAP-SHOOTERS’ ASSOCIATION, Oc- 
tober 28, at Wellington, Mass. 


Five Single Clay Pigeons, 18 yards: W. L. Davis and 
C. H. Gerrish divided first. 

Three Pair Double Clay Pigeons, 16 yards: H. W. Web- 
ber and W. T. Perry divided first. 

Seven Single Clay Pigeons: Buffington and Wright di- 
vided first. 

Nine Knoxville 
first. 

Five Single Blackbirds: Stark and Pond divided first. 

Three Pair Blackbirds: Lawson, first; Stark, second. 


Blackbirds: Weller and Stark divided 


INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION BADGE. 

Nine Single and Three Pair Double Knoxville Black- 
birds, gold badge shoot: C. C. Gray, of Fall River, won 
badge, and the swecpstakes was won as follows: Stark and 
Gray divided first at singles; Buffington first at doubles. 

Seven Clay Pigeons: five matches, won respectively by 
Davis, Lawson, Davis and Stark divided, Stark and Kirk- 
wood divided, and Lawson. 

Five Clay Pigeons: two matches, Davis and Lawscen di- 
vided, Lawson and Stark divided. 

Miss and Out: Stark first, and Lawson second. 


CHARLES TOWNSEND and John Ryan, November 7, 
at Englewood Gun Club Grounds: 40 birds, 21 yards’ 
rise, 80 yards’ boundary, 1 barrel, trap and handle. 
Former won, 28 to 26. 


NEw ENGLAND TRAP-SHOOTING ASSOCIATION, No- 
vember 19, at Wellington, Mass. —The following clubs 
were represented: Providence, Lowell, Manchester 
(N.H.), Brockton, Boston, Worcester, and Ames- 
bury. Sixteen matches were shot. 


BRANTFORD (OnT.) GuN CLUB; organized Octo- 
ber 28; president, Dr. W. T. Harris; vice-presi- 
dent, John Bishop; secretary, Herbert Yates; treas- 
urer, J. T. Slater. 
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THE English players, R. D. Walker, Esq. (amateur), 
and Chas. Saunders (professional), arrived in Boston 
November 17. On the eighteenth Mr. Walker played 
a match with Pettitt, receiving thirty from the cham- 
pion. Mr. Walker was the favorite, though he was 
known to be out of practice, and it was his first game 
in this country, for the great odds it was thought 
would more than make matters even, especially as he 
had defeated Pettitt at Hampton Court last May, re- 
ceiving but half thirty. The first set was won to love 
by Mr. Walker, who soon found the length of the 
court, and was able to use his favorite stroke into 
the back-hand corner, Pettitt’s service being rather 
weak. From the beginning of the second set Pettitt 
settled down to more steady play, and won it six 
games totwo. The third set Pettitt won to love, and 
Mr. Walker gave up the match, feeling in no condi- 
tion to go on, which was not to be wondered at 
considering that he was just off the steamer after an 
ocean voyage. 

On November 20 Saunders met Mr. R. B. Metcalf. 
Receiving thirty, the amateur won three sets, 6-2, 6-4, 
and 6-2. A set at half thirty was then played, which 
was won by Metcalf, 6-3. Giving fifteen, Saunders 
then won a love set, and also another set at half thirty, 
6-1, his opponent being evidently too tired for strong 
play during the last two sets. 

On November 21 a match was played between 
Saunders and Mr. Fiske Warren. The dedans was 
filled with spectators, who expected to see the English- 
man defeated at the odds he was conceding, viz., 
fifteen. To their surprise and disgust, however, War- 
ren, after scoring jour games to one, fell off unaccount- 
ably and lost the first set, and throughout the remainder 
of the contest entirely failed to do himself justice. 
Following is a detailed report of the match: Saunders 
won the spin and began with the service. The first 
game was won by Warren to thirty, the final ace 
being scored by Saunders’ failure to win chase three 
after a rally of six strokes. The second game was a 
repetition of the first, Warren winning it to thirty, 
scoring the final ace by Saunders missing the dedans 
in forcing to win chase a yard. Saunders won the 
third game, Warren scoring but one ace. In the 
fourth game Saunders scored by the grille, and win- 
ning gallery in fine style; but Warren was full of re- 
turn, and after reaching vantage, won the game by 
a well-placed stroke to win chase six; making the 
score three games to one in his favor. 

Warren opened the fifth game by making chases six, 
and worse than three, both of which Saunders won on 
the floor; but the next two aces went to Warren, one 
by a backhanded stroke to the grille, and the other 
by Saunders’ failure to return the service; Saunders 
then made chase first gallery off a difficult service, 
which was won by Warren, making him four games to 
one, and as he began the sixth game by making 
chases half a yard and better than two, his prospects 
for winning the set seemed all but certain. Crossing 
over, Saunders’ force to win the half-yard chase was 
neatly stopped, but a weak service gave the profes- 
sional a chance to win the better than two, which he 
promptly improved. Saunders scored the next ace 
by Warren’s failure to return, and then made chases 
worse and better than two, both of which he success- 
fully defended; thus scoring his second game. The 
first ace in the seventh game fell to Saunders by a 
lucky stroke, the ball dropping too close to the pent- 
house to admit of a return by his adversary, who 
forced the next service to the dedans, and then made 
chases a yard worse than last gallery, and worse than 

















five, both of which he lost. Warren then brought 
the score to deuce by a return to the tambour, and 
then came the finest rally of theset. It was a critical 
game, and neither man was willing to lose it, but after 
ten strokes Warren failed to bring off a half volley, 
and his opponent scored vantage. Warren, however, 
brought the score back to deuce by a good service. 
Saunders then made chase last gallery, and followed 
it up by forcing for the dedans, and scoring game 
after crossing over by Warren’s return of his service 
to the net. The eighth and ninth were love games to 
Saunders, who won chases a yard and half a yard by 
boasting off the main wall into the dedans. In the 
tenth game Warren fought hard, but could not pre- 
vent the score reaching thirty all. At this point a 
rally of six strokes, all difficult, — brought forth great 
applause. Saunders wort it, and also the next ace, 
which gave him the game and the set, —six games to 
four. Warren opened the second set by scoring two 
aces in succession by the service. Saunders then 
made chase a yard, and won it by returning Warren’s 
straight force to the hazard side-door. Warren made 
chase four, which Saunders won in -the fore-hand 
corner, and then won the next ace on Warren’s error. 
With the score at deuce, Saunders made vantage by a 
fine boasted force, and after making chase better than 
a yard won the game on Warren’s failure to win it. 
In the second game with the score forty, thirty against 
him, Saunders made chase a yard. On changing 
sides Warren made chase off and won the game by 
Saunders half-volley into the net. The third game 
Saunders easily won to thirty, and also won the fourth 
after deuce was called by two strong forces, one 
straight and the other boasted. The fifth game began 
with a rally of six strokes, which Warren won in the 
grille corner. Saunders scored the next two aces and 
made chase better than three. Warren won an ace, 
and on crossing over, deuce was made on Saunders’ 
drive to the grille. After each had made vantage 
twice, Saunders won the game by Warren’s missing 
the dedans in playing for chase halfa yard. Saunders 
won the sixth game, a nick service, giving him the 
winning-point. The seventh was a love game to 
Warren; and the eighth a love game to Saunders, who 
thus won the set, six to two. The third set began 
with two successive nick services by Warren. Saun- 
ders brought the score to deuce on Warren’s error and 
two of his favorite boasted forces, and followed with 
vantage and chase better than two, which Warren 
neatly won on the floor, making it deuce again, and a 
lively rally of eight strokes followed, which Warren 
-won in the dedans, and scored the game by a similar 
stroke. The second was a love game to Saunders, 
his backhanded boast to win chase two after a rally 
of eight strokes being the only feature. The third 
and fifth games Warren won to fifteen, and the fourth 
and sixth Saunders won to love, the play on both sides 
being very uncertain. In the seventh game with forty, 
fifteen against him (Saunders having won seven suc- 
cessive aces), Warren forced powerfully four times and 
won the game. It now seemed as if Warren might 
win the set, though his play had been far below his 
usual mark; but Saunders let himself out and rapidly 
took the next three games and the set, six to four, 
Warren scoring but one ace. The last point was made 
by Saunders after an exciting rally of ten strokes, the 
best in the match. 

Another set was afterward played, which Saunders 
won without exertion by six games to four. 

On November 23 a very interesting four-handed 
match took place between Saunders and Mr. Metcalf 
against Pettitt and Dr. H. C. Haven. It was the 
opinion of the spectators that Pettitt’s side would be 
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the winners, but after a long and close contest 
Saunders and Metcalf were victorious by three sets 
to two. Metcalf’s dodging of Pettitt’s frequent drives 
to the tambour created considerable laughter in the 
dedans, though it is doubtful if he himself found it 
particularly amusing. 

On November 24 Saunders again met Warren, con- 
ceding the odds of half thirty. Four sets only were 
played, owing to the dampness of the floor. Warren 
was insomewhat better form than the previous week, but 
was still below his average, his service, which is usually 
very strong, being on this occasion quite the reverse. 
Warren won the first set, six to three, and the fourth 
set, seven to five; and Saunders won the second set, 
six to three, and the third, six to four. 

On Wednesday, November 25, a match was to 
have been played between Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Metcalf, but the indisposition of the former caused a 
postponement, and later on Mr. Walker felt obliged 
to announce that he would be unable to play again 
during his stay in Boston. This was a very great dis- 
appointment not only to the American players, who 
had been so long looking forward to this opportunity 
of measuring their strength against so noted a player 
as Mr. Walker, but also to that gentleman himself, who, 
after so long a journey taken solely in the interest of 
the sport, found himself entirely debarred from any 
active participationin it. The lovers of the game in 
Boston wishing to show their appreciation of Pettitt’s 
success in bringing the championship to America ten- 
dered him a benefit, and a series of three matches be- 
tween him and Saunders was arranged. The first one 
was played on December 1, Saunders receiving fifteen 
for a bisque. It was the best three out of five sets — no 
vantage sets to be played. At the hour set for begin- 
ning play there were as many spectators present as 
could be comfortably accommodated. 

Pettitt was the favorite, as would naturally be the case 
from his playing in his own court, though he was con- 
ceding greater odds than he had given Saunders in 
their former matches in England. But as he had been 
an easy winner in their last contest when giving half 
fifteen for a bisque, it certainly seemed as if his chances 
were of the best. Moreover Saunders, in his practice 
games with amateur players during the previous fort- 
night, had given but little indication of the strength 
and nerve which he exhibited on this occasion. 
Though not familiar with his average game, we are 
inclined to think that the young Englishman never 
played better than in this match. Pettitt’s service 
throughout was of the most trying kind; he had no 
less than ten nicks, beside a number that were nearly 
as good, and three of his services bounded into the 
winning-gallery. It was a treat to see the patience 
and steadiness with which Saunders handled the ser- 
vice from the first game to the last. He also showed 
great coolness in stopping Pettitt’s tremendous forces, 
and on the whole proved himself to be a powerful 
antagonist. The match proved most interesting to 
those who were present, for it was as close as possible, 
the result hanging entirely on the last two strokes, the 
score being deuce on the eleventh game of the fifth 
set; and when the Englishman scored the winning 
point by a powerful straight force the applause which 
greeted him was loud and long. Following is a re- 
port of the match in detail: — 

After Dr. James Dwight had been agreed upon as 
referee in the dedans Saunders won the spin and took 
the service side. Saunders scored the first point by 
his service, and then gave the next to Pettitt by missing 
an easy return. Pettitt, after making chases better 
than two and last gallery, crossed over, defended suc- 
cessfully the former, but lost the latter chase after a 
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rally of eight strokes, and then made the score deuce 
by a quick volley out of his opponent’s reach. He 
then won the first game by a hard drive to the win- 
ning-gallery, and a coolly placed ball after a rally of 
ten strokes, which contained some beautiful returns by 
both players, and gave the spectators a foretaste of 
what was tocome. Pettitt’s first service in the second 
game was neatly placed in the dedans by Saunders, 
and then the champion made four successive points, 
the first by his service, the second by Saunders’ error, 
and the last two by nick services, which gave him the 
second game. Pettitt scored the first point in the third 
game by Saunders’ error, the second by his service 
dropping into the winning-gallery, and the third by a 
nick service. Saunders then made chase five, and, 
crossing over, won it by a good return to the grille. 
Pettitt, having made chase worse than a yard, crossed 
over, and Saunders neatly won it on the floor, making 
the score deuce. Pettitt made vantage by a quick 
stroke to the grille, and Saunders made deuce again 
by a fine boast of a difficult service into the dedans. 
The next ace was won by Saunders, who then made 
chase worse than two. Pettitt at once took his 
bisque to win the chase, making it deuce again, and 
then scored vantage by putting Saunders on the de- 
fensive with a hard service. Saunders then won the 
game by a straight force, a boast and Pettitt’s losing an 
easy ball in the net. The fourth game opened by 
Saunders making chases four, and two and three, the 
former of which he defended, but lost the latter by 
Pettitt’s drive to the dedans. The next ball Pettitt 
also forced, and tried the next, but the ball struck the 
edge and made chase second gallery. Then, having 
made chase a yard, the score being thirty all, sides 
were changed, and Saunders won both chases on the 
floor, giving him his second game and making the 
score games two all. 

The fifth game Pettitt won to love mainly by the 
service, the winning ace being scored by a beautiful 
backhand-cut under the grille after a rally of eight 
strokes. Pettitt won the sixth game, after deuce had 
been called twice, returning one misjudged ball be- 
hind his back. Saunders, after reaching vantage, lost 
a point by being struck by a ball off the tambour, and 
though he made chase better than a yard and better 
than two, could not stop the champion’s “rifle shots,” 
and lost them both. Pettitt quickly reached forty- 
love in the seventh game, the first point being scored 
by a terrific drive to the dedans after a brilliant rally 
of ten strokes, and the second by another force after 
Saunders had stopped two in fine style. Saunders 
then scored by a lucky ball, which dropped close to the 
end wall hazardside, which ‘* Tommy ” unsuccessfully 
tried to boast, and made deuce by winning chase sec- 
ond gallery on the floor after Pettitt had defended it 
four times. After Saunders had made vantage by a 
well-placed ball in the corner of the dedans, Pettitt 
brought the score to deuce after a rally of eight 
strokes, made vantage by a well-cut return in the 
grille corner, and after changing sides to play for 
chase six, made by Saunders, lost the chase by Saun- 
ders forcing his return to the winning-gallery. Pettitt 
then made vantage by a force, and chase second gallery 
off a difficult service, and crossing over, won it and the 
game by a fine service. 

The eighth game Pettitt won to love, the first point 
being made by his play to the foot of the tambour to 
end a rally of twelve strokes, — perhaps the finest in 
the match, both men getting in some remarkable re- 
turns. The set was won by Pettitt—six games to 
two. Pettitt scored thirty-nine aces, nine of which 
were by service, and Saunders scored twenty aces, 
two of which were by service. 
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The first point in the second set was made by the 
champion, after a rally of eight strokes, by a return to 
the tambour. Saunders then made chases worse 
than a yard and last gallery, both of which he won, 
and after missing an easy return won the game by an 
extremely good service. He also won the second 
game to fifteen by a pretty volley to the grille, a 
strong boasted force, and another good service, 
Tommy’s only ace being made by winning chase last 
gallery. Pettitt won the first three aces in the next 
game mainly by strong serving, but then missed 
two difficult half volleys, making the score deuce. 
Saunders made chases four and last gallery, and on 
crossing over defended the former in the most deter- 
mined style, returning the ball five times, and then 
losing it by being unable to get to the ball. ‘‘’ Tommy ” 
forced the next service and made game. Saunders 
opened the fourth game by scoring twice by service. 
Pettitt made a point by a boast under the winning 
gallery to the forehand corner, and Saunders scored 
the game by a coolly judged backhand boast off the 
gallery wall to the foot of the tambour. The fifth 
game began with Pettitt making chase three and 
four. He then forced the service three times with 
great speed, and on crossing over _half-volleyed 
Saunders’ return into the grille, giving him the game 
to love. Saunders scored the first point in the sixth 
game by boasting the service. Pettitt scored by the 
grille, and a lively rally of ten strokes followed, which 
Saunders lost by the ball striking the top of the net; 
and he also failed to return the next ball, which 
Pettitt had driven hard under the grille. The next 


rally ended by the ball striking Pettitt’s foot as it 

came off the wall, much to “ Tommy’s ”’ disgust. 
With the score at deuce Pettitt scemed deter- 

mined on winning the game. 


He made vantage by 
Saunders’ failure to defend the grille; but the latter 
made himself vantage by two boasted forces, one 
of a very difficult service. Pettitt then made it 
deuce again by a ball under the grille, vantage by a 
nick service, and game by winning chase hazard 
side a yard, by his favorite boast into the last gallery. 
Saunders’ service — which was improving, while Pet- 
titt’s was not as strong asin the first set — gave him the 
first point in the seventh game. Pettitt won the 
next, and then made chase better than five, and 
Saunders made chase hazard side two by a hard 
drive that just missed the grille. On crossing over 
Pettitt volleyed Saunders’ return with such tremen- 
dous force that the ball came off the end wall to 
the net, winning the chase five. Saunders won his 
hazard chase, and Pettitt brought the score to deuce 
by a stroke to the tambour. Vantage to Saunders 
by Pettitt’s half volley to the net, and then chase worse 
than a yard made by Saunders, which Pettitt won 
by taking his bisque. Vantage to Pettitt by a lucky 
stroke, and then chase better than a yard made by 
Saunders off a low ball. Pettitt forced to win the 
chase, and Saunders lost the stroke by attempting to 
stop the ball, which, in the opinion of those in the 
dedans, would not have gone in. With four games 
to three in his favor, Pettitt opened the eighth 
game by making chases better than last gallery and 
worse than a yard. He lost the former by serving 
two faults, and Saunders lost the latter by a very 
few inches on the floor. Saunders boasted the next 
service into the forehand corner of the dedans and 
scored game by giving the champion a straight force, 
which he returned out of court. Pettitt began the 
ninth game with an ace scored by a delicate stroke 
in the grille corner, and another by his service. 
The next rally consisted principally of volleys, both 
men striking the ball with precision and strength, 
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and Saunders won it. “Tommy ” then missed a very 
easy stroke in the forehand corner and lost chase 
second gallery, which Saunders had previously made. 
This gave the Englishman the ninth game. 

The tenth and last game was an exciting struggle. 
Saunders opened with a pretty stroke to the grille. 
The rally that followed was won by Pettitt, who then 
made chase better than two, and a short but brilliant 
rally also terminated in his favor. Then Saunders 
returned a ball which rose high off the penthouse 
near the grille, and was dropping so close to the 
wall that a clean stroke seemed impossible, when the 
champion executed the “coup Pettitt” backhanded 
with wonderful quickness, the ball going straight into 
the dedans. Thunders of applause greeted this 
achievement, but Saunders simply smiled, and cross- 
ing over, played for and won chase better than two 
with the greatest coolness and precision. He then 
made vantage by Pettitt’s attempted half volley. 
Pettitt, however, had by no means given up the set, 
and made it deuce again by another of his crushing 
strokes under the grille. A rally of eight strokes 
ensued, Saunders being entirely on the defensive; 
but he handsomely won it by an unexpected boast 
into the dedans. Another nick service by Pettitt 
just when he needed it brought the score again to 
deuce. Saunders then made vantage for the third 
time by returning from the grille corner along the 
main wall to the dedans, and followed it with chase 
worse than three. On crossing over, Pettitt made a 
strong effort to win the chase, but did not seem able 
to kill the ball. Five times Saunders returned it, and 
the sixth time “Tommy ” played too hard and lost it, 
and the game and set went to Saunders, — six games 
to four. Aces by Pettitt, thirty-four, four of which 
were by service. Aces by Saunders, thirty, five of 
which were by service. 

Saunders began the third set with confidence, and 
quickly scored the first game, Pettitt getting but one 
ace. In the second game with the score forty, fifteen 
against him, Pettitt made chase one and two, and 
won it by Saunders missing the dedans. He then 
made deuce by the tambour, vantage by a nick ser- 
vice, and game by defending chase second gallery. 
Saunders won the next game to fifteen, a fine stop of 
one of the champion’s forces being the only feature. 
He was able to score but one ace in the fourth game, 
failing to defend his chases last gallery, and two and 
three, and Pettitt’s last service rebounding into the 
winning-gallery. Pettitt won the fifth game to thirty, 
winning chase better than a yard on the floor and 
boasting twice for the dedans. 

The sixth and seventh were love games for Saunders, 
Pettitt being rather wild, and sending the ball out of 
court several times. Pettitt scored the first two 
points in the eighth game, one of which was a strong 
force to the winning-gallery. Saunders then boasted 
the service, and scored again by a brilliant return of 
a ball off the tambour into the dedans, ending a 
well-played rally of ten strokes. A rally of eight 
strokes followed, ended by Pettitt’s return striking 
the tambour and bounding into the winning-gallery. 
Pettitt then made vantage by the service, and game 
by winning chase six. Saunders scored the first ace 
of the ninth game by service, Petitt making chases 
better than half a yard and four. Saunders missed 
the dedans and lost the half yard, but won the four 
by a heavily cut ball into the forehand corner, and 
followed with a similar stroke, which made chase two, 
which Pettitt immediately won with his bisque. 
Saunders then made chase three, which Pettitt, cross- 
ing over, won on the floor, making the score deuce. 
Pettitt followed this with chases half a yard and 
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better than a yard, and looked like winning this 
critical game, but Saunders placed his difficult giraffe 
service neatly in the forehand dedans corner, and 
boasted the next service into the same place, winning 
the game. Pettitt then gave a very hard service, 
which was returned. Pettitt tried for the grille, but 
Saunders defended it by a good volley close to the 
side wall, and scored the first ace of the tenth game. 
After Pettitt had won the next two points by service 
Saunders got an easy one and made chase half a yard, 
which he followed by a fine boast. On crossing over 
Pettitt drove a terrific ball to the dedans, making the 
score deuce, and then made chase two. He then 
gave his opponent a ball which he could barely 
return to make chase hazard side a yard. Pettitt 
lost the two, but won the other, and then won the 
game by two nick services, making the score five all. 
A hard fight was looked for in the final game, but 
Saunders won it easily and the set, Pettitt scoring but 
once. Aces by Pettitt, thirty, six by service. Aces. 
by Saunders, twenty-eight, three by service. 

Saunders opened the fourth set strongly, winning 
the first game to love, the last point being made by 
a straight force to win chase one and two. He 
quickly reached forty in the next game; but the 
champion, by a brilliant succession of five strokes, 
won it in skort order. 

In the second game Saunders could only reach 
thirty, though he worked hard, there being two 
rallies of eight strokes each, and one of ten. 

During the latter Saunders returned two difficult 
balls in succession off the tambour, much to the 
delight of the spectators. This seemed to stimulate 
the champion, and Saunders got but one point in the 
fourth game. He managed, however, to win the 
fifth game, after Pettitt had been at vantage. The 
remainder of the set was a repetition of the first set, 
the champion playing with great freedom and brill- 
iancy, though killing the ball but seldom. Saunders 
reached deuce in the sixth and seventh games, the for- 
mer of which Pettitt won with his bisque, after reach- 
ing vantage by a nick service. In the eighth game 
Saunders scored but once, Pettitt returning one ball 
between his legs out of the grille corner. Pettitt won 
the set by six games to two. Aces by Pettitt, thirty, 
three by service. Aces by Saunders, sixteen, one by 
service. 

The fifth set began with an ace scored by Pettitt by 
his service. Saunders then made chases, second gal- 
lery, and one and two, both of which he lost, the 
former by serving two faults, and the latter by Pet- 
titt’s straight force. A lively rally of eight strokes 
was ended by Saunders’ volley to the grille, —a splen- 
did stroke,— and the score was made deuce by 
Pettitt missing an easy stroke. Pettitt made vantage 
by Saunders’ return to the net, and then chase four 
and five, which he successfully defended, giving him 
the first game. A rattling rally of twelve strokes 
opened the next game, which ended in Saunders 
making chase four. Pettitt then scored on Saunders’ 
failure to return, and again by a quick stop of 
Saunders’ boast, which-was just entering the dedans. 
Saunders then made chase two and three, and, cross- 
ing over, Pettitt lost both chases by hitting easy ball 
into the net, and then made chase five. Crossing 
again, Saunders won the game by winning the chase 
after Pettitt had defended it three times. The third 
game Saunders won to love by a boasted force, a 
ball out of court by Pettitt, and the final point on 
Pettitt’s failure to win chase better than two. The 
fourth was also a love game to Saunders, Pet- 
titt attempting a return between his legs, which he 
missed, and Saunders making chase off in trying to 
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win worse than a yard on the floor, and scoring game 
by a straight force. With three games to one against 
him on the final set Pettitt went to work and won the 
fifth game to love by strong returns to the tambour 
and under the grille. In the sixth game Saunders 
made chases a yard and worse than last gallery after 
Pettitt had scored the first ace by a heavy backhand 
cut to the foot of the tambour. On changing sides, 
Pettitt took his bisque to win the yard chase (which 
caused some discussion in the dedans) and won the 
gallery chase by Saunders attempt at a backhand boast 
under the last gallery. Saunders then scored by a 
ball which struck the edge of the grille and dropped 
out of reach; but Pettitt boasted the next service and 
won the game. Saunders scored the first point in 
the seventh game by the grille, and then missed two 
volleys, Pettitt meanwhile having made chases four 
and worse than a yard. Crossing over, Pettitt served 
a ball into the winning-gallery, and then won the 
game on Saunders’ failure to win the yard chase on 
the floor. This gave Pettitt the lead, he having four 
games to three; but he only got one ace in the eighth 
game, Saunders winning by a boast and straight forc- 
ing. With two sets and four games all, matters were 
getting critical, and every stroke was closely watched 
by the spectators. 

“Tommy” opened the ninth game by making 
chases worse than a yard and four. Crossing over he 
served a nick to win the yard chase, and his next ser- 
vice struck the edge of the pent-house and dropped out 
of reach, which made him thirty love. He then 
volleyed a force by Saunders out of court, and Saun- 
ders made chases last gallery and better, both of which 
Pettitt won, giving him the game, and making him five 
games to four. Saunders then made chase hazard side 
a yard by the ball striking the edge of the grille instead 
of going in, a bit of hard luck which did notseem to dis- 
courage him in the least, for he drove the next ball to 
the tambour for an ace, and his opponent having made 
chase better than two, changing sides, he won the 
hazard side chase, making him forty love, but lost the 
better than two. He then scored the game on 
Pettitt’s attempted half volley, and great was the 
excitement and applause. As the next game was the 
decisive one, the suspense was not long continued. 
Pettitt scored the first point by a peculiar ball that 
twisted out of Saunders’ reach, and the second by a 
nick service, which he seemed to get just when it 
was needed. His next was a hard service to handle, 
but Saunders succeeded in getting it into the dedans 
off the main wall, and then made chases two and 
second gallery. On crossing over he defended chase 
two in magnificent style, returning three of Pettitt’s 
heavily cut strokes, and winning the rally amidst great 
excitement, which was not lessened when Pettitt 
made the score deuce by winning the second gallery 
chase. A firsi-rate service made Saunders vantage. 
His next service was forced by Pettitt, and striking 
the pent-house, rose high and dropped near the main 
wall at about chase five. Saunders drove it hard for 
the winning-gallery, missed it by a few inches under- 
neath, and “Tommy” returned it from the floor off 
the end wall for chase half a yard, the best stroke in 
the whole match. Sides were changed for the last 
time, and, Pettitt’s service affording the opportunity, 
Saunders forced powerfully for the backhand corner 
of the dedans. The champion jumped fer it, but was 
not quick enough to return it, and as the ball fell from 
his racket loud shouts and applause greeted the Eng- 
lishman as the winner of a well-deserved victory. 
Aces for Pettitt in the fifth set, twenty-eight, five by 
service, and aces for Saunders, twenty-four, one by 
service. To recapitulate : — 
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Pettitt, 2. 
Saunders, 3. 
Pettitt, 161. 
Saunders, 118. 


§ Pettitt, 26. 

( Saunders, 22. 
Pettitt, 27. 
Saunders, 12. 


Sets, Games, 


Total aces, hing mtn 

On December 5 Pettitt and Saunders played their 
second match at the same odds, viz., fifteen fora 
bisque. Dr. James Dwight again acted as referee. 
It was a comparatively tame affair, —the champion 
having things almost entirely his own way and win- 
ning three sets to love. Saunders’ play was lacking 
in spirit, and the poor light, and a wet spot on the 
hazard-side floor, caused by the rain, did not help his 
game. At times he would hold his opponent for a 
few strokes; but the champion played more in his 
usual form than in the previous match, the quiet- 
ness and certainty of his strokes forming quite a con- 
trast to the violent forcing in which he then indulged. 
His success in returning Saunders’ boasted forces was 
remarkable, and the only weak spot in his game was 
his ill fortune in finding the winning-gallery, usually 
one of his most certain strokes.. The first game began 
at a quarter of two, with Saunders on the service side. 
Pettitt played the first service into the net, and 
Saunders did the same thing with the return of his 
second service. Pettitt placed the next service easily 
in the dedans. A warming-up rally of ten strokes 
followed, which Saunders won in the grille corner, and 
then, by missing the grille, made chase, hazard side a 
yard, which, after crossing over, he won easily, scoring 
the first game. Pettitt scored the first ace in the 
second game by his service, the second by a neat 
backhander to the grille, the third by a pretty stop of 
a boasted force, and the fourth by his service finding 
the winning-gallery, winning the game to love. The 
third game was opened by Saunders making chases 
worse than last gallery, and two and three. On 
changing sides, Pettitt won them both on the floot 
and made the score forty-fifteen in his favor by Saun- 
ders’ half-volley to the net, following with chase 
worse than a yard. On crossing over Saunders made 
chase off, after Pettitt had stopped his boasted force, 
and then scored on Pettitt’s failure to return another 
boast. Pettitt then won the game by a clean stroke 
to the grille. 

Saunders opened the fourth game by making chase 
second gallery; “Tommy” scored by the service; 
Saunders put in a boasted force, which the champion 
could not stop. He then tried another, which 
was beautifully returned, but Saunder’s straight 
return to the dedans was missed, making the score 
forty-fifteen; Saunders wins. On crossing, Pettitt 
won the game by four successive strokes, all of which 
Saunders missed, two being half volleys, and two, fail- 
ures to stop easy forces. Saunders scored but one 
point in the fifth game, which Pettitt won with his 
bisque. Saunders reached forty-thirty in the sixth 
game by two boasted forces, which Pettitt found im- 
possible to handle. The champion made it deuce 
by winning Saunders’ chase three, vantage by another 
easily placed ball in the dedans, and game by defend- 
ing his chase better than a yard with a service too 
good to be returned. Pettitt opened the seventh 
game with two wicked services, with neither of which 
could Saunders do anything, and followed with a 
third exactly similar, which Saunders returned for 
chase better than half a yard. Pettitt’s eppeal to the 
referee as to whetherthe return was good was decided 
against him, and he showed his disgust by missing 
three easy strokes, giving Saunders the game. Pettitt 
also missed two easy strokes in the next game, but 
then made deuce by his opponent’s errors, and game 
by two strokes in succession under the grille which 
secured him the set, six games to two. 
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Pettitt scored by three successive services in be- 
ginning the second set. A rapid interchange of 
volleys followed, ended by Saunders finding the 
dedans; but an attempt at a similar stroke failed, and 
Pettitt took the first game. Saunders lost the first point 
of the second game through fear of slipping on the 
wet floor, but won the second on Pettitt’s drive to 
the net, and made the game by defending his chases 
two and better. The last point was made after a 
stirring rally, Saunders defending the chase five 
times before Pettitt lost it on the floor on his sixth 
attempt. Pettitt made the first point of the third 
game, and then made chase two. His next return 
dropped from the end pent-house close to the wall, 
and Saunders boasted it under the dedans, the ball 
going on the side pent-house and twisting from the 
floor so that Pettitt struck it into the net. Saunders 
scored again by the tambour, and, on crossing over, 
won the game by Pettitt’s driving his straight force to 
win chase two out of court. Saunders opened the 
fourth game with chase better that two. Each hav- 
ing scored two aces, making Saunders forty to thirty, 
sides were changed, and Pettitt took his bisque to 
win the chase, making it deuce, and then won the 
game by a tough service and a calmly played back- 
hand stroke to the grille. With the score two gamesall 
and the bisque gone, matters looked well for Saunders, 
but the champion began one of his bursts of brilliant 
play, and by magnificent stopping and the hardest 
kind of services, won four straight games; the fifth 
and sixth to love, and Saunders scoring but once in 
each of the last two games. In the sixth game 
Saunders tried his best to make a stand, and a rally 
of eighteen strokes was the result, neither player 
being able to kill the ball. The spectators became 
much excited and applauded the many difficult re- 
turns, with great enthusiasm. Pettitt won the set 
six games to two, 

Saunders started in strongly in the third set, which 
was more interesting than the first two, the score being 
at deuce in seven out of the ten games played. 

In the first game, with the score thirty all, Saunders 
scored by a nick service. Deuce was made by 
Pettitt’s backhand boast into the dedans, and vantage 
for Pettitt, by a straight furce which Saunders missed, 
though it was an easy one. Deuce was again made 
by Pettitt’s missing a volley, after defending the grille 
by a quick volley near the side wall. Another ball 
placed in the dedans made Pettitt vantage again, and 
an exchange of four volleys, which Saunders won by 
,2 cool stroke, made it again deuce. Saunders 
scored vantage by Pettitt missing a ball which dropped 
in front of the tambour. More volleys in the next 
rally, in which Saunders showed to good advantage, 
but ended by hitting the net, making it deuce 
for the fourth time. Pettitt finally won the game by 
a straight force, and by making and defending chase 
four. The second game was won by Pettitt after the 
score was forty-thirty against him, principally on 
errors by Saunders, who, though still cool, was unfor- 
tun.te in his returns. Pettitt, when forty-thirty, won 
the third game with his bisque. 

With the score at thirty all in the fourth game, 
Pettitt failed to stop two straight forces, and the game 
fell to Saunders. In the fifth game Pettitt defended 
the dedans beautifully, stopping four consecutive 
forces. With the score forty-fifteen against him, he 
scored by the dedans three times, and, crossing over, 
defended chase better than a yard by a nick service, 
giving him the game. Pettitt won the sixth game 
(Saunders scoring but once) by the help of another 
nick service and a splendid stop of a boasted force. 

In the seventh ganie, Pettitt, by another nick, 
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reached forty-thirty; but Saunders made deuce by a 
quick volley off the tambour, vantage by a good ser- 
vice, and game by winning chase two and three on the 
floor. Saunders scored the first point in the eighth 
game by his favorite boasted force. Pettitt then 
scored four times in succession and won the game, 
Saunders volleying his last service into the net. ‘This 
gave Pettitt the set by six games to two, and the 
match by three sets to love. Pettitt won eighteen 
games and Saunders six : — 


Pettitt, 93. 


Pettitt, 19. . 
Saunders, 44. 


Aces, Saunders, 3. 


Aces by service, | 

The third match between Pettitt and Saunders was 
set down for December 7, at 1:30 P.M. Dr. 
Dwight again was referee, and a large company of 
spectators filled the dedans and galleries. The odds 
were the same as in the other matches, — fifteen for a 
bisque. A close contest was expected, though Pettitt 
was a strong favorite, owing to his decisive victory in 
the last match. The result showed the uncertainties 
of tennis, for Pettitt was beaten after having victory 
almost within his grasp. It was a most interesting 
contest, for, though there was a scarcity of long 
rallies, there was plenty of fine play, the volleying 
and stopping being first-class throughout. There was 
comparatively but little severe cutting, and the chases 
were not as a rule short; but both men displayed 
great energy in returning, and many remarkable 
strokes resulted. Pettitt resorted less to forcing than 
usual, but did not seem to be able to kill the ball on 
the floor in his old-time manner, while Saunders went 
for everything he could reach, showing more activity 
than in any match he had previously played. _Pettitt’s 
service was so strongly twisted that Saunders had fre- 
quent opportunities to bring off his favorite boasted 
force, of which he freely availed himself. Play began 
promptly at the time appointed, with Pettitt on the 
service side. Saunders returned the first service, and 
Pettitt scored by a well-cut ball under the grille. 
Saunders then failed to return three successive ser- 
vices, and Pettitt took the first game to love. 
Saunders failed to return the first two services of the 
next game, but returned the third to the dedans. A 
short rally was ended by Pettitt’s splendid backhand 
return to the grille of a difficult ball, which Saunders 
had boasted into the backhand corner. Saunders 
then volleyed a balkout of court, and Pettitt took the 
second game. Saunders won the third game by two 
heavily cut strokes, both missed by Pettitt, who also 
volleyed a ball to the net, and who scored but one 
point in the game by winning his hazard side chase 
two. Pettitt scored but two points in the fourth 
game, — one by a straight force, and one by Saunders 
failing to win chase worse than a yard. Saunders 
won the game by two strokes to the grille, and a 
return out of Pettitt’s reach, after a rally of six 
strokes. Saunders scored the first point in the fifth 
game by giving Pettitt a difficult volley after a rally 
of eight strokes, and scored again by a good service. 
With the score forty love against him, “Tommy” 
quickly won the game by five successive strokes, — one 
in the dedans, two by service, one by Saunders’ error, 
and the last by a clean volley to the grille of his op- 
ponent’s straight force for the dedans. Saunders 
reached forty-thicty in the sixth game and made 
chase three, which Pettitt took his bisque to win, 
making deuce. Pettitt then lost the game by twice 
attempting to half-volley his opponent’s heavily cut 
returns of the service. In the seventh game Saun- 
ders scored twice by boasting, while Pettitt made two 
points by the tambour, and once under the grille. 
Saunders made vantage by a straight force, and then 
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allowed the next service to drop for chase hazard 
side a yard, —an error of judgment which cost him the 
game, for Pettitt easily won the chase, then made 
chase three, and, crossing over, won the game by 
good serving. Pettitt scored but once in the eighth 
game, by a nick service, Saunders winning by strokes 
of beautiful length on the floor, and Pettitt’s loss of 
chase worse than a yard. Saunders also won the 
ninth game to fifteen, scoring by the service and by 
good boasting. The tenth game Pettitt won to love 
by giving his opponent a succession of ‘hot ones,” 
all of which were missed. ‘The final game of the set 
opened with a pretty rally of eight strokes, which 
Pettitt won in the dedans after Saunders had missed 
the winning gallery by a few inches only. Saunders 
then scored by a splendid backhand boast to the 
winning gallery, which was loudly applauded, and won 
the game and set by Pettitt’s missing a volley anda 
half volley. The first set, therefore, was won by 
Saunders, — six games to five. 

The story of the second set is soon told. Pettitt 
won it to love by the most brilliant kind of play. 
Saunders remained cool and steady, and tried to 
maintain his consistent, methodical style of game, but 
all the skill he possessed was of no avail against the 
powerful attack of the champion, many of whose ser- 
vices were unreturnable, and whose returns of Saun- 
ders boasted and straight forces were brilliant in the 
extreme. Saunders could reach deuce but in the last 
three games, and had the lead but once. He 
reached forty-thirty in the last game, after a most ex- 
citing rally of ten strokes, by passing Pettitt to the 
dedans, after the champion had stopped four strong 
forces, —two boasted and two straight. In this game 
Pettitt’s defence of the dedans was simply superb, he 
stopping no less than nine strokes that would have 
entered it. In this set Saunders scored but nine aces 
to Pettitt’s twenty-seven. The third set was intensely 
interesting, and Saunders did his best to check the 
champion’s spurt. He fought every inch of ground, 
and many times it seemed as if his obstinate defence 
must weaken his adversary’s attack, but he narrowly 
escaped another love set, as, after winning the first, he 
lost five straight games. Pettitt won this set by six 
games to two. Saunders won the first game by a 
series of beautiful volleys after the score stood forty- 
thirty against him, but scored only once in the sec- 
ond, and not at all in the third, the champion giving 
him no chances. In the fourth Saunders made a 
stand, and reached forty-thirty, but Pettitt took his 
bisque to win chase better than two, making thescore 
deuce. Saunders made vantage by a boasted force, 
but Pettitt made deuce again by a beautiful stop, and 
then made himself vantage by a drive to the grille 
corner. Saunders then scored by again boasting the 
service, and made vantage by Pettitt’s failureto return 
a straight force. The next service Saunders again 
boasted. Pettitt tried to return it, and the ball struck 
the edge of the dedans just over his head. The marker 
called chase last gallery, but Saunders appealed to 
the referee, thinking that Pettitt touched the ball. 
The referee said that he could not tell whether 
such were the case or not, and after some discussion 
the chase was allowed to stand. On crossing over, a 
lively rally of eight strokes took place, which was 
ended in Peititt’s favor by Saunders returning a diffi- 
cult ball behind his back to the net. The next rally 
Pettitt won by putting his opponent into difficulties, so 
that he again caught the net. Pettitt then made 
chase worse than four, and on crossing over won the 
game by Saunders being unable to return the service. 

Pettitt quickly scored the first three points in the 
next game, the last being made by a terrific drive into 
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the forehand corner hazard side, of a ball which had 
dropped close to the net near the main wall. Saun- 
ders then made chase better than a yard, and crossing 
over, Pettitt forced for the dedans and lost the chase, 
and having made chase five, crossed again, and failed 
to defend it, making the score deuce. Pettitt then 
struck an easy ball into the net, Saunders making 
vantage, and following with chase four, which Pettitt 
won in the dedans. Saunders again reached vantage 
by a clean backhand stroke to the grille. Pettitt then 
made chase worse than a yard, and on crossing over 
Saunders missed the dedans and lost the chase, mak- 
ing the score once more deuce. Pettitt then made 
vantage, stopping three successive forces in fine style, 
and finished this long and exciting game by giving a 
service too difficult for Saunders to handle. With 
the score four to one against him Saunders played 
up strongly, and reached vantage chiefly by sure vol- 
leying; but Pettitt insisted on winning the game, which 
he did by three brilliant volleys, all of which were 
difficult returns. Another love set seemed all but 
certain ; but Saunders caught a love game by splendid 
forcing. Pettitt stopped several hard ones, but 
would finally miss the ball or put it out of court. 
The first two strokes of the final game were won by 
Pettitt by pretty backhand strokes to the grille, the 
third by a fine stop of a boasted force, and the fourth 
after a brilliant rally, in the course of which he 
stopped two boasted forces in the neatest possible 
manner. The set, therefore, was won by Pettitt, — 
six games to two. 

Pettitt now had two sets to one, and in the last two 
had scored twelve games to Saunders’ two: Under 


‘these circumstances there seemed to be no doubt as 


to his winning the match, as ‘ aunders had evidently 
been outplayed while at the top of his game. But a 
surprise was in store, for very few of those present 
had given Saunders the credit for the nerve, patience, 
and coolness which he displayed in the fourth set. 
For lack of space we shall be obliged to abbreviate 
our report somewhat. It will be sufficient to say that 
it was a well-sustained struggle from the first point to 
the last. The games were won alternately until 
Saunders won the sixth and seventh in succession, 
making him four to three, Pettitt winning the eighth 
and tenth, and Saunders the ninth and eleventh, 
which gave him the set, —six games to five. Pettitt 
scored ten times by the service in this set and Saun- 
ders three times. Nearly all the games stood at 
deuce. The second was a love game to Saunders, and 
in the third deuce was called five times. In the 
fourth Pettitt took his bisque to make deuce, and then 
lost the game by Saunders serving two difficult balls 
which he failed to return. The features of the set 
were Saunders’ accurate boasting and Pettitt’s brilliant 
defence of the dedans. Saunders gained in severity 
of cut towards the end of the set, while Pettitt was 
growing a little uncertain in his returns. Another long 
set was now looked for, but the contrary was the case. 
Saunders won the first game tolove. In the second 
deuce was called twice, and with Pettitt at vantage 
Saunders struck the edge of the dedans and made a 
first gallery chase, and on crossing over volleyed 
Pettitt’s return to the grille, making deuce again, 
and then won the game by his service, which was im- 
proving. He then forced Pettitt to take his bisque 
to make deuce in the third game, which he also won 
by a couple of well-cut returns of low balls. The 
fourth game was Pettitt’s last effort, and it was a great 
one. Notwithstanding three nick services and his re- 
markable stopping, his persistent adversary won the 
game after deuce had been called four times, by 
watching his chance and then boasting with great 
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coolness and accuracy into the dedans. Pettitt scored 
but once in each of the fifth and sixth games, and 
Saunders won the set to love, and the match by three 
sets to two. It is of interest to note thatin this match, 
as in the first, the loser scored more games than the 
winner; and it may be said, in summing up the result 
of the three matches, without the slightest detraction 
from Saunders’ well-deserved honors, that the cham- 
pion certainly showed a falling off from the form 
which he exhibited during the first half of the year; 
and this is easily accounted for by the fact that since 
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the championship match in May last, he has been 
entirely out of training, and without any serious prac- 
tice. In this match Pettitt scored 152 aces, and 
Saunders 113. Aces by service, Pettitt, 29; Saun- 
ders, 8. Games, Pettitt, 22, Saunders, 20. 

The accuracy of the handicapping is apparent by 
noting that the 114 points received as odds by Saun- 
ders in the three matches (one point in‘each of the 
114 games played) added to his total of aces actually 
scored, brings the result to 391 aces for Saunders to 
405 by Pettitt. 
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THE London Field publishes a challenge from Mr. 
Tankerville Chamberlayne, dated October 27, oficr- 
ing to place the Queen’s Cup, owned and won by 
hin, as a perpetual international trophy, to be sailed 
for by English and American yachts. This cup was 
won by Mr. C.’s yacht Arrow, in 1852, in a contest 
in which the Americans took part. The conditions 
are: the challenging yacht must be a cutter or sloop; 
the winner to take two out of three races over the 
course at Cowes, Eng.; six months’ notice to be 
given; all challengesto be sent to Cranbury Park, Win- 
chester, Eng. The Avrow can be traced back to 
1822, and is similar in build to the Puritan: 75 ft. 
2 in. water-line; 18 ft. gin. beam; displacement, 106 
tons; 26'/o tons inside ballast, and 13}/2 tons outside. 

A NEw set of ways for hauling out yachts drawing 
7 ft. has lately been built by the Knickerbocker 
Yacht Club. 


Apvices from Yokohama say that yacht Loiferer, 
chartered by Dr. G. W. Weld, of Boston, Mass., 
while on a cruise, was wrecked October 16, near 
Semoda. All persons were saved, but equipments 
and baggage lost. 

Mr. CHARLES J. OSBORN, a prominent yachtsman 
of the New York Yacht Club, died November 11. 


C. P. KuUNHARDT, formerly yachting editor of the 
Forest and Stream, has fitted out a 23-foot cat-rig, 
which he has named Coot, and sailed the latter part 
of November on a winter trip to Florida by the inside 
passage. 


THE following alterations have been reported for 
the month: — 


Schooner Wave Crest has been lengthened Io ft. 
in bow by J. E. Smith, Nyac, N.Y. 

Steam-yacht Polynia, Wm. H. Shattuck, New York, 
has been lengthened twenty feet, and has had im- 
provements made in her machinery and boilers. 

Keel-schooner Ambassadress, Nathaniel Thayer, 
Jr., Boston, has had her planking and sails thoroughly 
overhauled. 

Keel-schooner Zempest, H. F. Whittier, Boston, 
Mass., has been lengthened eight feet by the bow, at 
Geo. Lawley & Son’s, South Boston. 


THE following changes in ownership have been 
reported for the month: — 


Steam-yacht Victor to James Renwick, of New 
York; Harlan & Hollingsworth; 55 ft. length, 13 ft. 
beam, 3 ft. draught. 

Schooner-sharpie Decoy, Dr. C. N. Hoagland to 
Henry S. Wood, of Atlantic Yacht Club; 1885, Brown, 
Newark, N.J.; 54 ft. over all, 47 ft. water-line. 

Center-board cat-rig Awi/da, J. R. Farrell to Gen- 
eral Nat Wales, of Boston; 1883, Crosby Bros., 
Osterville, Mass.; 25 ft. over all, 111/2 ft. beam. 

Sloop Metric, Dr. E. R. Sisson to Professor Towns- 
end, of Boston, hailing from Edgartown; 26 ft. 6 in. 
over all, 24 ft. 5 in. water-line. 

Center-board cat-rig A/yh, bought by J. R. Farrell; 
1882, Crosby Bros., Osterville; 22 ft. 6 in. over all, 
21 ft. water-line, 1o ft. 6 in. beam. 

Steam-yacht Promise, A. D. Cordova, to A. E. 
Bateman, New York, 1878, Samuel Pine, Williams- 
burg, N.Y., 98 ft. over all; 87 ft. 6 in. water-line; 
16 ft. beam. 

Center-board-schooner Virvana, E. M. Brown, to 
General H. W. Perkins, New York; 1884, David 
Carll, City Island, N.Y.; 82 ft. 6 in. over all, 72 ft. 
6 in. water-line, 20 ft. 2 in. beam. 

Schooher Oneah, of England, to Henry Spencer, of 
New York; 130 tons. 
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THE following new yachts have been reported for 
the month: — 


Center-board sloop, by Wood Bros., East Boston, 
Mass., for New York parties; 50 ft. over all, 44 ft. 
water-line, 15 ft. beam, 614 ft. depth, and 6 ft. draught, 
g tons lead on keel. 

Center-board sloop, for Messrs. Arnold & Lawton, 
of the Atlantic Yacht Club, building by J. F. Mumm, 
at Bay Ridge, L.I.; 32 ft. over all, 29 ft. water-line, 
10 ft. 9 in. beam, 3 ft. 8 in. draught, has trunk cabin 
with head room, 5 ft. 9 in. 

A steam-yacht for Pierre Lorrillard, New York, is 
being built by Samuel Pine, Greenpoint, L.I.; r1o ft. 
length, 20 ft. beam, 9 ft. depth, and 4 ft. 6in. draught. 
It will be propelled by twin screws. 

Keel sloop building by Frank C. Smith, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; 26 ft. over all, 23 ft. water-line, 10 ft. 
beam. 

Center-board sloop, by Walling & Gorman, Bay 
Ridge, L.I.; 26 ft. 6 in. over all, 24 ft. water-line, 11 
ft. beam, 3 ft. depth, and 2 ft. 6 in. draught. 

Steam-launch, by James Lennox, at South Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., for Messrs. Price & White; 27 ft. long, 6 
ft. 3 in. beam, 2 ft. 7 in. depth. 

Open jib and mainsail yacht, 27 ft. built by Thomas 
Christie, of Mott Haven, N.Y., was launched early in 


November. It is for his own use, and has not been 
named. 
CLus ELEcTions. — Pentucket Yacht Club, of 


Haverhill, Mass.: commodore, F. R. Moore; vice- 
commodore, J. A. Crossin; fleet captain, C. H. Stacy; 
secretary and treasurer, J.J. Dresser; measurer, John 
Goodell; regatta committee, J. A. Crossin, G. W. 
Hicks, and F. F. Drew. Harlem Yacht Club, 
November 6: commodore, John A. Hutchinson, jr. ; 
vice-commodore, Henry Tarbush; secretaries, C. F. 
Vanderhoof and W. J. Parker; treasurer, Henry M. 
Jones. 





THE following races have been reported for the 
month : — 


MICHIGAN YACHT CLUB, May 21.— Opening race 
at Detroit, Mich. Four yachts took part; sloops: 
Madeline, Annie G., Annie K., and Petrel. The 
first two returned in the order named; the others not 
being timed. 

GANANOQUE YACHT CLUB, May 25, at Gananoque, 
Ontario. JA/innie C., Mabel, and Merlin returned 
in the order named. 


SANDY Bay YACHT CLus, May 30, at Annisquam, 
Mass. Slack Cloud took first prize; Hester, second; 
Spark, third. Nine other yachts took part in the 
race, but were not timed. 

Tom’s RIVER MATCH RACE, June 4, on river of 
same name, in New Jersey. Five yachts sailed: 
Martha, Gem, Mary Locke, Star, and Rival, re- 
turning in the order named. 


TOLEDO YACHT CLUB, June 17. —A short sail was 
enjoyed, but no time was taken, and it was unim- 
portant. 

SOUTHERN YACHT CLUB. — Annual regatta June 23. 
Course, the regular 5-mile triangular sailed three times 
over, a distance of 15 miles; the wind was unsteady. 
The following actual time was made by the several 
classes: Schooners: Viola, 4h. 40m. 45s.; ascot, 
4h. 42m.; Rosa Astredo, withdrew. Cabin-sloops: 
Annie W., 3h. 37m.; Zoe, 3h. 39m. Is.; Violet S., 
gh. 51m. 8s.; Katze withdrew. Open sloops: Alephisto, 
3h. 29m., winning the challenge cup. Cat-rigs: 
Carrie V., 3h. 37m. 45s.; ay, 3h. 39m. 483s.; 
Evelyn, 3h. 42m. §s.; Funtata withdrew. 
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GREENWICH YACHT CLUB. — First regatta, June 
27, off club-house, Rockport, Conn. The wind was 
very light. The starters were cat-rigs, Ze/da, Fennie, 
Skibbereen, Telephone, Nymph, and Adelina; the 
first named won. 


ToRONTO YACHT CLuB. — Opening regatta, June 27, 
off club-house. The following is the actual sailing 
time : /ris, 6h. 19m. 10s. ; Mischief, 6h. 37m. 
Yachts Bonita, Daisy, Psyche, and one other, time 
not taken. 


Cuicaco YACHT CLus. — Aunual regatta, July 4. 
Course was from off the breakwater between the two 
piers, to buoy, 7 miles to windward, thence 7 miles to 
buoy due north (reach), then to starting line. The 
following yachts took part: Wasp, center-board 
sloop, 70 ft.; Verve, cutter, f4 ft.; Pert, cutter 
33 ft.; Zephyr, center-board sloop, 25 ft.; Harry 
Burke, center-board sloop, 3914 ft.; /dler, center- 
board schooner, 106 ft.; and Ow/. Wind, strong 
south-east, shifting towards close to north-west. Wasp 
finished 5m. 17s. in lead of Verve, winning first prize, 
but losing private match with Verve on corrected 
time; evi, third prize. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, July 4, center-board open 
sloops: Kittie won; Wideawake, second (ruled out 
for fouling buoy); Paragon, Pastime, Tidal Wave, 
Nonesuch, Flyaway, Unknown, Fleetwing, and 
Emma Baker. 


New Lonpon Match, July 4.— Course around 
Bartlett Reef light-ship, a distance of 8 miles. The 
following cat-rigs took part: Mellie, Groton, Kitten, 
Edith, Ethel,and Wizard. The first-named won in 
th. 56m. 8s.; Groton, 2h. 6m. 8s, second. 


CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB (OysTER Bay). — First 
regatta, July 4, at Oyster Bay, L.I. Course around 
Middle Ground buoy, thence around Lloyd’s Neck 
buoy, to starting line; wind, fair south-west : first class 
(26 to 40 ft.): Mirth, 4h. 16m. 198.3; Fesmine, 4h. 
22m. 4Is.; and /nzdolent, 4h. 26m. 25s. Second class 
(22 to 26 ft.): Eleanor, 4h. 19m. 4814s.; Meta, 4h. 
20m. 2744s.; Waiad, 4h. 22m. 5214s.; Alcyone, 4h. 
21m. 438.; Dodo, 4h. 36m. 12s.; Sinbad, 4h. 37m. 
58s.; and Orion, 4h. 36m. 40s. 


CiayTon (Ont.) Recatta, July 5. — Sailing- 
yachts: Minnie D., of Gananoque, took first prize; 
Laura of Oswego, second; and Laura of King- 
ston, third. Steam-yachts: Fennie N., of Alexan- 
dria bay, first; and Fessie Bain, of Clayton, second. 


SEAWANHAKA YACHT Cus. — Annual Cruise, 
July 5 to 9. The following yachts took part: Cut- 
ters, Bedouin, Isis, Gaviota, Maggie, Madge, and 
Mona ; sloops, Athlon and Regina. The fleet dis- 
banded at Newport, R.I. 


SCHEMER AND Hope, July 11, sailed a match 
off Larchmont, N.Y.; the former yacht won by 
21m. 30s. 


ANNISQUAM, (Mass.), July 11. — Under aus- 
pices of Mr. A. J. Forbes, of Boston, thirty-two 
yachts, divided into two classes, started, but owing to 
the very light air did not make the course within the 
limited time. A/a/anzéa, first, in first class; Flora 
Lee, first in second class. Race was resailed July 20. 


Dot and Wizard, July 15, off City Point, South 
Boston, Mass. It was unimportant, being the result 
of a match between the owners of two rival small 
cat-rigs. The former won. 


West Lynn YACHT CLUus, First Championship 
race, July 18, off club-house, Lynn, Mass. Courses: 
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second class, six miles; third class, five miles. Wind, 
south-west, fresh, and squally. Zwilight, Ethel, and 
Marguerite were disabled, and the latter withdrew; 
second class, /nez won, Twilight, second, and £thel, 
third; third class, /mp beat A B C one minute. 
Judges: M. Pratt and W. Burrill. 


SCHEMER AND POLLY. —July 18. Course from 
Constable Point buoy, around Execution Rock, and 
return off Pagoda Point, Larchmont, N.Y., a dis- 
tance of 10 miles. The race was originally intended 
to include the Hoe, but she withdrew. The prize 
was a pennant of their class. Wind, fair; tide, half- 
flood. Polly did the best on windward work, but the 
race was won by Schemer in th. 23m. 50s.; Polly, th. 
25m. 17s. This was the maiden race of sloop Polly. 


SOUTHWARK YACHT CLUB. — July 21. Course 
from off Kensington Water Works, around Chester 
buoy, and return, to Dickinson wharf, Phila. Five 
yachts took part, but some withdrew. George Flick, 
first, 5h. 25m.; Thomas Sparks, sh. 33m.; Hugh 
Boyle, 5h. 39. 


Bay OF QUINTE. — July 22. Second-class yachts; 
course, 2 miles to leeward and return. Jolanthe 
beat Gracie, 2m.; Surprise, of Trenton, third. 


EXcELsIoR Bay (Minn.), July 28.—Course 3 
miles. Ariadne won in 45m. 10s.; Jdlewild, 47m. 
4s.; and Modesty, Elnia, Skip, Helen, and Wave 
in order named; Peerless and Racquet withdrew. 


SinG Sinc (N.Y.), July 31.— Course, 10 miles. 
Alice T. won; Cora, second. 


PELHAM YACHT CLUB.— Second race, August 1, 
course, regular club short course, 9 miles. Prizes 
of silver offered by William Zeigler. First class over 
24 feet water-line: Wake won; Clara, Uncle Dave, 
and Jessie; second class, under 24 feet water-line, 
Harry C. won; Cygnet, Nettie, Enid, Dart, Mist, 
Petrel, and Sadie 7. Wind, reef south-east; ballast, 
fixed. Judges, W. T. Calvert, Randolph Morrison, 
and W. E. Wilmerding. At close of race a dinner 
was enjoyed by members and guests, at which prizes 
were presented to winners. 


VERNON AND ADDIE K. — August 6. Course from 
New Rochelle to Throgg’s Point buoy, and return, a 
distance of 10 miles. Vernon won. 


CoopER’s PoInT (Pa.), August 5.—First class, 
Humes, won; Norcross, second; and Fitch, third. 
Second class: Wilkin won; Al/mond, second; Floyd, 
third; Herbert, Lydia, Laura, and Carrie with- 
drew. 


GALVESTON (Texas), August 17. — Course 3 
miles down the bay, and return. The following yachts 
took part: Mayflower, White Wing, Hattie, Silver 
Cloud, and Viola, returning in the order named. 


MICHIGAN YACHT CLuB, August 22, Pennant race, 
at Detroit, Mich. Sloops: Partridge, first; Fennie 
F., second; Annie K., Frolic, Petrel, and Made- 
line. 


BeEssIE B. AND JIM.—August 22. For a cup 
valued at $30. Course from Merritt’s pier, White- 
stone, L.I., around Gangway buoy, and return, 
thence around Fort Schuyler buoy, and return. es- 
ste B. won; Bessie B.is an open sloop, owned by 
Vice-Commodore J. F. Pauley, of the Harlem Yacht 
Club. Her competitor was a Cat-rig, owned by Israel 
J. Merritt, Jr. 


CoopER’s POINT, Pa., August 25, second-class cat- 
rigs, seven starters, Wi/kins, first; Almond, second. 
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Yonkers, N.Y., August 26. Cabin-sloops, Craw- 
ford, first; Fanny, second; Racket and Spray. 


OsHKOSH YACHT CLuB, August 26, at Fon-du-Lac, 
Wis. Carrie Morgan beat Hattie. 


Port CHESTER (N.Y.), August 27.— The regatta 
was open to cabin and open sloops; course from stake- 
boat, around Hog Island buoy, and return. Venture 
won, followed by the Grace Tingue. 


OsHKOSH YACHT CLuB, August 31, at Fon-du-Lac, 
Wis. Carrie Morgan won; Hattie, second. 


BRIDGEPORT YACHT CLUB, September 2, at Bridge- 
port, Conn. Winners: first class, Arrow, second 
class, Americus ; third class, Comus. 


SOUTHWARK YACHT CLUB, September 6. — Eleven 
yachts started in first class, and six in the second 
class. The course was 7!/2 miles for former, and 5 
miles for latter; wind, light southerly. Winners, 
first class: Charles Benton, first; Thomas Sparks, 
second; Zhomas Ledyard, third. Second class, 
Foseph L. Noble, first; Amanda C., second; George 
Bosler, third. 


RoyaL CANADIAN YACHT CLUB, September 11. — 
Prince of Wales, Lorne, and Anderson’s Cup. Course, 
triangular 38 miles; wind, strong south-east. 4z/een 
won in 7h. 49m. 45s. actual time; Verve, 8h. 25m. 
15s.; Oriole, 8h. 28s. 

HARLEM YACHT CLUB, September 17, at Oak 
Point, N.Y. First class, Peerdess, first, Crescent, 
second; second class, Nettie Thorpe had a walk- 
over; third class, Lzttle Deane, first, Comet, second; 
fourth class, Captain, first; Ramébler, second. 


ANNISQUAM (Mass.), September 19. — Course 
five miles outside river, and return; wind, fresh; 
Kittiwake,won; Hestia, second; Louette and Petrel. 
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PetHAM Yacut CiuB.—Third race, October 3, 
course, 14 miles. Prizes offered by the club. First 
class, over 24 feet water-line. Vision won; Wake 
Clara and Fessie. Second class, under 24 feet water 
line, Cygnet won SadieT.; Petrel, Mist, Dart, Enid, 
Nettie, and Fulia. Wind, light south-east to south- 
west. Judges, W. T. Calvert, Philip Cross, and W. 
P. Quentell. 


MICHIGAN YACHT CLUB, Fall Pennant race, Octo- 
ber 8, at Detroit, Mich. Courses: second class, from 
anchorage around Westcott’s light-ship, thence to 
ice-breaker off Mewberry wharf, down the channel, 
around Nile buoy, and return; third class, around 
Westcott’s light-ship and return. Wind strong north- 
east. Second class: Petred, first; Partridge, second; 
Turk, Fennie F., Adele, and Madeline. Third 
class: Mona, first; Satan, second. Fourth class: 
flush. The Petrel ties the Partridge for the 
Pennant. 


Jamaica Bay (N.Y.), October 11. — First race 
for E. J. Trembly Challenge Plate, to be won three 
times. Course from off Ruffle Bar, around Red Can 
buoy, off Rockaway Point, and return. ate won, 
th. 29m. 5s. actual, rh. 26m. 55s. corrected; Avor- 
ence, th. 29m. 5s., and th. 27m.; Amphion, th. 
27m. 30s., and th. 27m. 8s.; Gracie, th. 32m. 
actual, Felita, th. 27m. Is.; Fessie, th. 29m.; 
Favorita, Pilot, Reta, Minnie, and Mary Scott not 
taken. Florence challenged winner. 


SWEEPSTAKE RACE, at Oak Point, N.Y., October 
17, between the open sloops Adele, Nettie Thorpe 
and Martha Munn. The former won. 


Jamaica Bay, N.Y., November 1.— At Ruffle 
Bar, under the auspices of the Howard Club 
(N.Y.): First prize, silver plate, won by essze; 
Fulita, second, and Amphion, third. A bird supper 
at Canarsie (N.Y.), finished the day. 











SHUT THAT DOOR! 


OnE of the best places in the world for the study 
of human nature is on a railway train, and if the 
casual observer will but keep his eyes open during 
never so brief a journey he may study the weaker 
sides of human nature to his heart’s content. Ap- 
preciating this fact, I rarely occupy myself with books 
or newspapers when traveling, and, being something 
of a reader of character withal, I am always sure of 
entertainment, with occasional incident of a thor- 
oughly amusing nature. Such an episode occurred a 
few evenings since on the Slow Coach and Short 
Stop Railroad, during a half-hour’s ride to Simpkins- 
ville. 

The car next the smoker was quite full as we 
pulled out of X . In the front seat, facing the 
stove, sat a young couple, quite genteelly dressed, and 
evidently a husband and wife not long out of the 
honeymoon. 

At the first stop beyond X several people left 
the car by the front door, the last man leaving the 
door open, as a matter of course. The brakeman 
was on duty at the other end of the car, and in a 
few moments, when the train had started, the young 
man on the front seat arose and gently closed the 
door. Atthe second station the same thing again 
occurred, and again the offending piece of glass and 
wood-work was closed, though less gently; at the 
third station the young man kicked the door to with 
his foot, and at the fourth gave it such a slam that 
several ladies farther back tittered audibly. 

At Tompkinton another lot disembarked, the last 
man, as usual, leaving the door wide open. Ina mo- 
ment the train started, though the young married man 
kept his seat. It was a cool evening, and as the 
train increased its speed and the cold air rushed 
rudely in through the portal several of the nearer 
passengers seemed to draw their wraps around them 
more closely. Two men sitting a little way back, 
one on either side of the aisle, appeared to be making 
reluctant moves toward the unpleasant source of 
draughts, when the young man onthe front seatreached 
out with his umbrella and once more endeavored to 
close the door. But his wife settled the business for 
that car when she said, very decidedly, and in no 
whisper : — 

“Sam, I’d let somebody else shut that door if I 
were you.” - 

The very weakest side of weak human nature was 
instantly uppermost in the person of every passenger 
in that end of the car, as each seemed to settle deter- 
minately into his or her cushion; and the stiffest back 
in all the company was that of the young man on the 
front seat. 

The train was now rushing through the night-air at 








arate of speed which caused a young gale to sweep 
down the aisle. 

“Shut that door!” came from the middle of the 
car. 

There was no answer, save a half-audible titter 
from several of the passengers; and in another mo- 
ment the request was repeated. 

“Shut it yourself! ” returned the man on the second 
seat; and the titter broke into a smothered laugh. 

‘* Ugh-h-h!” shuddered an old gentleman on the 
left as he turned up his coat-collar and sank down 
into its depths with a muffled expletive. ‘*The idea 
of letting fresh air into a railway caris preposterous!” 

“If you’re too warm over there, open the stove,” 
suggested a facetious man on the fifth seat. 

“Shut up!” retorted a beardless youth, in a whis- 
per, just behind the young couple. 

“Precisely! shut up the door!” replied the face- 
tious passenger. 

*‘Tsn’t there a man in this car who is gentleman 
enough to close that door?” piped a shrill feminine 
voice; and then to her companion: “ It’s really too 
bad to expose people's lives in this manner. I shall 
report this to the president of the road just as soon 
as ” 

“Divil a bit ’ill he care, ma’m,” said a working- 
man, with a dinner-pail: ‘ his two sons are docthers, 
and his first wife’s cousin is an underthaker;” and 
then a few of the passengers laughed outright. 

The young couple on the front seat now nestled 
more closely to each other, while the two men on 
either side of the aisle, just back of them, tapped the 
floor with their boot-soles,‘and sat with arms tightly 
folded. 

“ Aint there any conductor, ma?” whispered a lit- 
tle girl, timidly. 

“Shut that infernal door!” came in stentorian 
tones from the rear end of the car. 

“Can’t: we’re ventilating,” was the reply. 

“Well, I'll shut it for you, then.” 

A dozen heads were instantly turned to see if he 
really meant it; but, alas! there was no sign of re- 
lief from that quarter. 

And now the train began slacking its speed, for 
they were approaching anothertown. The air-brakes 
were applied rather suddenly; the door leaped 
from its spring-catch in the floor, and bounded to 
with a bang. ‘The sighs of relief which arose from 
the passengers’ throats swelled into a murmur as 
of rushing waters. And then the corductor appeared 
upon the platform, and swinging the door back again 
with a crash upon its spring-catch, he called ‘“ Simp- 
kinsville,” and retreated. 

I left the car at this station; so did the young 
couple. We also left the door — open. 

Fames Davis. 
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AT TENNIS. 


“ FIFTEEN, love,” the maiden said, 
On the witching tennis lawn; 
She was robed in flaming red, 
And I to her was warmly drawn. 


I forgot the racket’s skill, 
In the tumult of my heart; 

Forgot to “serve” — then batted ill, — 
Rosy cheeks gave such a smart. 


“Fifteen, love,” was all I thought; 
She was fifteen, sweet and fair, — 
Could I win the love I sought, 
Of the siren skipping there? 


What to me would tennis be, 

Court or racket, net or ball? 
“Fifteen, love,” is witchery, 

But love a¢ fifteen’s worth them all! 


How well she posed! Her pretty face 
Brightened with unwonted glee ; 
Every attitude of grace 
Seemed archly foreordained for me. 





AMENITIES. 


I heeded not the white-marked grass, 

More awkward grew. "Iwas just the same. 
Gods nod when Cupid’s pinions pass, 

To play a game above the game. 


Still “ Fifteen, love,” the tally ran — 
All the rest I now forget ; 

We could not end since love began, 
For balls and hearts were in one net. 


Side by side we strolled away, 
Love won one battle — one was drawn; 
But now we have no game to play, 
So charming, on the tennis lawn. 
Foel Benton. 


UNDER THE MISLETOE. 


Wou.pn’T you like to? You know you're afraid. 
Faint heart ne’er won a fair lady ’tis said ; 
But if you should dare to — the bright eyes flash fire, 
And the pretty red lips are compressed in an ire 
Half concealed, then are parted in smiles sweet and 
bright, 
That wreathe like a halo ’round the whispered “ Good- 
night.” 
E. C. Delavan, Fr. 











SUCCESSFUL FISHERMAN. —O Billy! look at t? bullfrog! You aint had ary bite yet! 


UNsuccESSFUL Ditto. — Bite? 


Gosh! I’m all bit up. 
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